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REJOICE! 

from: The Gospel of Buddha 

Compiled from Ancient Records by Paul Carus 

Rejoice at the glad tidings! The Buddha, our Lord, has found the 
root of all evil; he has shown us the way of salvation. 1 

The Buddha dispels the illusions of our mind and redeems us from 
the terror of death. 2 

The Buddha, our Lord, brings comfort to the weary and 
sorrow-laden; he restores peace to those who are broken down 
under the burden of life. He gives courage to the weak when they 
would fain give up self-reliance and hope. 3 

Ye that suffer from the tribulations of life, ye that have to 
struggle and endure, ye that yearn for a life of truth, rejoice 
at the glad tidings! 4 

There is balm for the wounded, and there is bread for the hungry. 
There is water for the thirsty, and there is hope for the 
despairing. There is light for those in darkness, and there is 
inexhaustible blessing for the upright. 5 

Heal your wounds, ye wounded, and eat your fill, ye hungry. Rest, 
ye weary, and ye who are thirsty quench your thirst. Look up to 
the light, ye that sit in darkness; be full of good cheer, ye 
that are forlorn. 6 

Trust in truth, ye that love the truth, for the kingdom of 
righteousness is founded upon earth. The darkness of error is 
dispelled by the light of truth. We can see our way and take firm 
and certain steps. 7 

The Buddha, our Lord, has revealed the truth. 8 

The truth cures our diseases and redeems us from perdition; the 
truth strengthens us in life and in death; the truth alone can 
conquer the evils of error. 9 


Rejoice at the glad tidings! 
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SAMSARAAND NIRVANA. 


Look about and contemplate life! 1 

Everything is transient and nothing endures. There is birth and 
death, growth and decay; there is combination and separation. 

The glory of the world is like a flower: it stands in full bloom 
in the morning and fades in the heat of the day. 3 

Wherever you look, there is a rushing and a struggling, and an 
eager pursuit of pleasure. There is a panic flight from pain and 
death, and hot are the flames of burning desires. The world is 
vanity fair, full of changes and transformations. All is Samsara. 4 

Is there nothing permanent in the world? Is there in the 
universal turmoil no resting-place where our troubled heart can 
find peace? Is there nothing everlasting? 5 

Oh, that we could have cessation of anxiety, that our burning 
desires would be extinguished! When shall the mind become 
tranquil and composed? 6 

The Buddha, our Lord, was grieved at the ills of life. He saw the 
vanity of worldly happiness and sought salvation in the one thing 
that will not fade or perish, but will abide for ever and ever. 7 

Ye who long for life, know that immortality is hidden in 
transiency. Ye who wish for happiness without the sting of 
regret, lead a life of righteousness. Ye who yearn for riches, 
receive treasures that are eternal. Truth is wealth, and a life 
of truth is happiness. 8 

All compounds will be dissolved again, but the verities which 
determine all combinations and separations as laws of nature 
endure for ever and aye. Bodies fall to dust, but the truths of 
the mind will not be destroyed. 9 

Truth knows neither birth nor death; it has no beginning and no 
end. Welcome the truth. The truth is the immortal part of mind. 

Establish the truth in your mind, for the truth is the image of 
the eternal; it portrays the immutable; it reveals the 
everlasting; the truth gives unto mortals the boon of 



immortality. 
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The Buddha has proclaimed the truth; let the truth of the Buddha 
dwell in your hearts. Extinguish in yourselves every desire that 
antagonizes the Buddha, and in the perfection of your spiritual 
growth you will become like unto him. 12 



Aesop's Fables 


The Cock and the Pearl 



A cock was once strutting up and down the farmyard among the 
hens when suddenly he espied something shinning amid the straw. 
"Ho! ho!" quoth he, "that's for me," and soon rooted it out from 
beneath the straw. What did it turn out to be but a Pearl that by 
some chance had been lost in the yard? "You may be a treasure," 
quoth Master Cock, "to men that prize you, but for me I would 
rather have a single barley-corn than a peck of pearls." 

Precious things are for those that can prize them. 


The Wolf and the Lamb 


Once upon a time a Wolf was lapping at a spring on a hillside, 
when, looking up, what should he see but a Lamb just beginning to 
drink a little lower down. "There's my supper," thought he, "if 
only I can find some excuse to seize it." Then he called out to 
the Lamb, "How dare you muddle the water from which I am 
drinking?" 

"Nay, master, nay," said Lambikin; "if the water be muddy up 
there, I cannot be the cause of it, for it runs down from you to 
me." 

"Well, then," said the Wolf, "why did you call me bad names 
this time last year?" 

"That cannot be," said the Lamb; "I am only six months old." 

"I don't care," snarled the Wolf; "if it was not you it was 

your father;" and with that he rushed upon the poor little Lamb 

and 

.WARRA WARRA WARRA WARRA WARRA 

.ate her all up. But before she died she gasped out 

."Any excuse will serve a tyrant." 


The Dog and the Shadow 


It happened that a Dog had got a piece of meat and was 
carrying it home in his mouth to eat it in peace. Now on his way 



home he had to cross a plank lying across a running brook. As he 
crossed, he looked down and saw his own shadow reflected in the 
water beneath. Thinking it was another dog with another piece of 
meat, he made up his mind to have that also. So he made a snap at 
the shadow in the water, but as he opened his mouth the piece of 
meat fell out, dropped into the water and was never seen more. 

Beware lest you lose the substance by grasping at the shadow. 


The Lion's Share 


The Lion went once a-hunting along with the Fox, the Jackal, 
and the Wolf. They hunted and they hunted till at last they 
surprised a Stag, and soon took its life. Then came the question 
how the spoil should be divided. "Quarter me this Stag," roared 
the Lion; so the other animals skinned it and cut it into four 
parts. Then the Lion took his stand in front of the carcass and 
pronounced judgment: The first quarter is for me in my capacity 
as King of Beasts; the second is mine as arbiter; another share 
comes to me for my part in the chase; and as for the fourth 
quarter, well, as for that, I should like to see which of you will 
dare to lay a paw upon it." 

"Humph," grumbled the Fox as he walked away with his tail 
between his legs; but he spoke in a low growl 
."You may share the labours of the great, 
but you will not share the spoil." 




HERODOTUS 


Born in Asia Minor, probably in 484 B.C.; died in Italy, 
probably in 424; commonly called the "Father of History"; 
assisted in the expulsion of the tyrant Lygdamis from 
Halicarnassus; traveled in Persia, Egypt, and Greece; lived 
afterward in Samos and Athens, settling in Thurii, Italy, 
about 444 B.C.; his history of the Persian invasion of 
Greece, extending to 479 B.C., was first printed in Greek by 
Aldus Manutius in 1502, but a Latin version had appeared in 
1474. [1] 


I 

SOLON'S WORDS OF WISDOM TO CROESUS[2] 


When all these conquests had been added to the Lydian empire, and the 
prosperity of Sardis[3] was now at its height, there came thither, one 
after another, all the sages of Greece living at the time, and among 
them Solon, the Athenian. He was on his travels, having left Athens to 
be absent ten years, under the pretense of wishing to see the world, 
but really to avoid being forced to repeal any of the laws which at 
the request of the Athenians he had made for them. Without his 
sanction the Athenians could not repeal them, as they had bound 
themselves under a heavy curse to be governed for ten years by the 
laws which should be imposed on them by Solon. 

On this account, as well as to see the world, Solon set out upon his 
travels, in the course of which he went to Egypt to the court of 
Amasis,[4] and also paid a visit to Croesus at Sardis. Croesus 
received him as his guest, and lodged him in the royal palace. On the 
third or fourth day after, he bade his servants conduct Solon over his 
treasuries and show him all their greatness and magnificence. When he 
had seen them all, and so far as time allowed inspected them, 

Croesus addrest this question to him: "Stranger of Athens, we have 
heard much of thy wisdom and of thy travels through many lands, from 
love of knowledge and a wish to see the world. I am curious therefore 
to inquire of thee, whom of all the men that thou hast seen thou 
deemestthe most happy?" 

This he asked because he thought himself the happiest of mortals; but 
Solon answered him without flattery, according to his true sentiments, 
"Tellus of Athens, sire." Full of astonishment at what he had heard 
Croesus demanded sharply, "And wherefore dost thou deem Tellus 
happiest?" To this the other replied: "First, because his country was 
flourishing in his days, and he himself had sons both beautiful and 



good, and he lived to see children born to each of them, and these 
children all grew up; and further, because after a life spent in what 
our people look upon as comfort, his end was surpassingly glorious. In 
a battle between the Athenians and their neighbors near Eleusis, he 
came to the assistance of his countrymen, routed the foe, and died 
upon the field most gallantly. The Athenians gave him a public funeral 
on the spot where he fell, and paid him the highest honors." 

Thus did Solon admonish Croesus by the example of Tellus, 
enumerating the manifold particulars of his happiness. When he had 
ended, Croesus inquired a second time, who after Tellus seemed to 
him the happiest, expecting that at any rate he would be given the 
second place. "Cleobis and Bito," Solon answered: "they were of Argive 
race; their fortune was enough for their wants, and they were besides 
endowed with so much bodily strength that they had both gained prizes 
at the games. Also, this tale is told of them: There was a great 
festival in honor of the goddess Juno at Argos, to which their mother 
must needs be taken in a car. Now, the oxen did not come home from the 
field in time; so the youths, fearful of being too late, put the yoke 
on their own necks, and themselves drew the car in which their mother 
rode. Five and forty furlongs did they draw her, and stopt before the 
temple. This deed of theirs was witnessed by the whole assembly of 
worshipers, and then their life closed in the best possible way. 

Herein, too, God showed forth most evidently how much better a thing 
for man death is than life. For the Argive men stood thick around the 
car and extolled the vast strength of the youths; and the Argive women 
extolled the mother who was blest with such a pair of sons; and the 
mother herself, overjoyed at the deed and at the praises it had won, 
standing straight before the image, besought the goddess to bestow on 
Cleobis and Bito, the sons who had so mightily honored her, the 
highest blessing to which mortals can attain. Her prayer ended, they 
offered sacrifice and partook of the holy banquet, after which the two 
youths fell asleep in the temple. They never woke again, but so passed 
from the earth. The Argives, looking on them as among the best of men, 
caused statues of them to be made, which they gave to the shrine at 
Delphi." 

When Solon had thus assigned these youths the second place Croesus 
broke in angrily, "What, stranger of Athens! is my happiness then so 
utterly set at naught by thee that thou dost not even put me on a 
level with private men?" 

"O Croesus," replied the other, "thou askedst a question concerning 
the condition of man, of one who knows that the Power above us is 
full of jealousy, and fond of troubling our lot. A long life gives 
one to witness much, and experience much oneself, that one would not 
choose. Seventy years I regard as the limit of the life of man. In 
these seventy years are contained, without reckoning intercalary 



months, twenty-five thousand and two hundred days. Add an intercalary 
month to every other year, that the seasons may come round at the 
right time, and there will be, besides the seventy years, thirty-five 
such months, making an addition of one thousand and fifty days. The 
whole number of the days contained in the seventy years will thus be 
twenty-six thousand two hundred and fifty, whereof not one but will 
produce events unlike the rest. Hence man is wholly accident. 

"For thyself, O Croesus, I see that thou art wonderfully rich, and 
art the lord of many nations; but with respect to that whereon thou 
questionest me, I have no answer to give, until I hear that thou hast 
closed thy life happily. For assuredly he who possesses great store of 
riches is no nearer happiness than he who has what suffices for his 
daily needs, unless it so hap that luck attend upon him, and so he 
continue in the enjoyment of all his good things to the end of life. 

For many of the wealthiest men have been unfavored of fortune, and 
many whose means were moderate have had excellent luck. Men of the 
former class excel those of the latter but in two respects; these last 
excel the former in many. The wealthy man is better able to content 
his desires, and to bear up against a sudden buffet of calamity. The 
other has less ability to withstand these evils (from which, however, 
his good luck keeps him clear), but he enjoys all these following 
blessings: he is whole of limb, a stranger to disease, free from 
misfortune, happy in his children, and comely to look upon. 

"If in addition to all this he ends his life well, he is of a truth 

the man of whom thou art in search, the man who may rightly be termed 

happy. Call him, however, until he die, not happy but fortunate. 

Scarcely indeed can any man unite all these advantages: as there is no 
country which contains within it all that it needs, but each while it 
possesses some things lacks others, and the best country is that which 
contains the most, so no single human being is complete in every 
respect-something is always lacking. He who unites the greatest 
number of advantages, and retaining them to the day of his death, then 
dies peaceably-that man alone, sire, is in my judgment entitled to 
bear the name of 'happy.' But in every matter it behooves us to mark 
well the end: for oftentimes God gives men a gleam of happiness, and 
then plunges them into ruin." 

Such was the speech which Solon addrest to Croesus, a speech which 
brought him neither largess nor honor. The king with much indifference 
saw Solon depart, since the former thought that a man must be an 
arrant fool who made no account of present good, but bade men always 
wait and mark the end. 



PLATO 


Born in /Egina of aristocratic parents about 427 B.C.; died 
in Athens in 347; originally called Aristocles and surnamed 
Plato because of his broad shoulders; a disciple of Socrates 
and a teacher of Aristotle; was the founder of the Academic 
school; in his youth a successful gymnast, soldier, and 
poet; traveled in Egypt, Sicily, and Magna Graecia; arrested 
in Syracuse by Dionysius, the tyrant, and sold as a slave in 
/Egina, where he was released and returned to Athens; 
revisited Syracuse in 367 and 361; lived afterward in Athens 
until his death, which occurred at a marriage feast. 

GOOD AND EVIL 


I suppose that you are satisfied at having a life of pleasure which is 
without pain. And if you are satisfied, and if you are unable to show 
any good or evil which does not end in pleasure and pain, hear the 
consequences: If this is true, then I say that the argument is absurd 
which affirms that a man often does evil knowingly when he might 
abstain, because he is seduced and amazed by pleasure; or again, when 
you say that a man knowingly refuses to do what is good because he is 
overcome at the moment by pleasure. Now that this is ridiculous will 
be evident if we only give up the use of various names, such as 
pleasant and painful and good and evil. As there are two things, let 
us call them by two names--first, good and evil, and then pleasant and 
painful. Assuming this, let us go on to say that a man does evil 
knowing that he does evil. But some one will ask, Why? Because he is 
overcome, is the first answer. And by what is he overcome? the 
inquirer will proceed to ask. And we shall not be able to reply, by 
pleasure, for the name of pleasure has been exchanged for that of 
good. 

In our answer, then, we shall say only that he is overcome. By what? 
he will reiterate. By the good, we shall have to reply; indeed, we 
shall. Nay, but our questioner will rejoin with a laugh, if he be one 



of the swaggering sort, that is too ridiculous, that a man should do 
what he knows to be evil when he ought not, because he is overcome by 
good. Is that, he will ask, because the good was worthy or not worthy 
of conquering the evil? And in answer to that we shall clearly reply, 
because it was not worthy; for if it had been worthy, then he who, as 
we say, was overcome by pleasure, would not have been wrong. But how, 
he will reply, can the good be unworthy of the evil, or the evil of 
the good? Is not the real explanation that they are out of proportion 
to each other, either as greater and smaller, or more and fewer? This 
we can not deny. And when you speak of being overcome, what do you 
mean, he will say, but that you choose the greater evil in exchange 
for the lesser good? This being the case, let us now substitute the 
names of pleasure and pain, and say, not as before, that a man does 
what is evil knowingly, but that he does what is painful knowingly, 
and because he is overcome by pleasure, which is unworthy to overcome. 
And what measure is there of the relations of pleasure to pain other 
than excess and defect, which means that they become greater and 
smaller, and more and fewer, and differ in degree? For if any one 
says, Yes, Socrates, but immediate pleasure differs widely from future 
pleasure and pain, to which I should reply: And do they differ in any 
other way except by reason of pleasure and pain? There can be no other 
measure of them. And do you, like a skilful weigher, put into the 
balance the pleasures and the pains, near and distant, and weigh them, 
and then say which outweighs the other? If you weigh pleasures against 
pleasures, you of course take the more and greater; or if you weigh 
pains against pains, you take the fewer and the less; or if pleasures 
against pains, then you choose that course of action in which the 
painful is exceeded by the pleasant, whether the distant by the near 
or the near by the distant; and you avoid that course of action in 
which the pleasant is exceeded by the painful. Would you not admit, my 
friends, that this is true? I am confident that they can not deny 
this. 

He agreed with me. 

Well then, I shall say, if you admit that, be so good as to answer me 
a question: Do not the same magnitudes appear larger to your sight 
when near, and smaller when at a distance. They will acknowledge that. 
And the same holds of thickness and number; also sounds which are in 
themselves equal are greater when near and lesser when at a distance. 
They will grant that also. Now supposing that happiness consisted in 
making and taking large things, what would be the saving principle of 
human life? Would the art of measuring be the saving principle or 
would the power of appearance? Is not the latter that deceiving art 
which makes us wander up and down and take the things at one time of 
which we repent at another, both in our actions and in our choice of 
things great and small? But the art of measurement is that which would 
do away with the effect of appearances, and, showing the truth, would 



fain teach the soul at last to find rest in the truth, and would thus 
save our life. Would not mankind generally acknowledge that the art 
which accomplishes this is the art of measurement? 

Yes, he said, the art of measurement. 

Suppose, again, the salvation of human life to depend on the choice of 
odd and even, and on the knowledge of when men ought to choose the 
greater or less, either in reference to themselves or to each other 
whether near or at a distance; what would be the saving principles of 
our lives? Would not knowledge?-a knowledge of measuring, when the 
question is one of excess and defect, and a knowledge of number, when 
the question is of odd and even? The world will acknowledge that, will 
they not? 

Protagoras admitted that they would. 

Well then, I say to them, my friends, seeing that the salvation of 
human life has been found to consist in the right choice of pleasures 
and pains--in the choice of the more and the fewer, and the greater 
and the less, and the nearer and remoter--must not this measuring be a 
consideration of excess and defect and equality in relation to one 
another? 

That is undeniably true. 

And this, as possessing measure, must undeniably also be an art and 
science? 

They will agree to that.... 

Then you agree, I said, that the pleasant is the good, and the painful 
evil. And here I would beg my friend Prodicus not to introduce his 
distinction of names, whether he is disposed to say pleasurable, 
delightful, joyful. However and in whatever way he rejoices to name 
them, I will ask you, most excellent Prodicus, to answer this in my 
sense. 

Prodicus laughed and assented, as did the others. 

Then, my friends, I said, what do you say to this? Are not all actions 
the tendency of which is to make life painless and pleasant honorable 
and useful? The honorable work is also useful and good. 

This was admitted. 


Then, I said, if the pleasant is the good, nobody does anything under 
the idea or conviction that some other thing would be better and is 



also attainable when he might do the better. And this inferiority of a 
man to himself is merely ignorance, as the superiority of a man to 
himself is wisdom. 

They all assented. 

And does not ignorance consist in having a false opinion and being 
deceived about important matters? 

To that they unanimously assented also. 

Then, I said, no man voluntarily pursues evil or that which he thinks 
to be evil. To prefer evil to good is not in human nature; and when a 
man is compelled to choose one of two evils, no one will choose the 
greater when he might have the less. 

We all agreed to every word of this. 

Well, I said, there is a certain thing called fear or terror; and 
here, Prodicus, I should particularly like to know whether you would 
agree with me in defining this fear or terror as expectation of evil. 

Protagoras and Hippias agreed, but Prodicus said that this was fear 
and not terror. 

Never mind about that, Prodicus, I said; but let me ask whether, if 
our former assertions are true, a man will pursue that which he fears 
when he need not? Would not this be in contradiction to the admission 
which has been already made, that he thinks the things which he fears 
to be evil? And no one will pursue or voluntarily accept that which he 
thinks to be evil. 



CICERO 


Born in 106 B.C., assassinated in 43; celebrated as orator, 




philosopher, statesman, and man of letters; served in the 
social war in 89; traveled in Greece and Asia in 79-77; 
questor in Sicily in 75; accused Verres in 70; praetor in 60; 
as Consul supprest Catiline's conspiracy in 63; banished in 
58; recalled in 57; proconsul in Cicilia in 51-50; joined 
Pompey in 49; pronounced orations against Mark Antony in 
44-43; proscribed by the Second Triumvirate in 43; of his 
orations fifty-seven are extant, with fragments of twenty 
others; other extant works include "De Oratore," "De 
Republica," "Cato Major," "De Officiis," and four 
collections of letters. 


I 

THE BLESSINGS OF OLD AGE[4] 


Nor even now do I feel the want of the strength of a young man, no 
more than when a young man I felt the want of the strength of the bull 
or of the elephant. What one has, that one ought to use; and whatever 
you do, you should do it with all your strength. For what expression 
can be more contemptible than that of Milo[5] of Crotona, who, when he 
was now an old man, and was looking at the prize-fighters exercising 
themselves on the course, is reported to have looked at his arms, 
and, weeping over them, to have said, "But these, indeed, are now 
dead." Nay, foolish man, not these arms so much as yourself; for you 
never derived your nobility from yourself, but from your chest and 
your arms. Nothing of the kind did Sextus TElius ever say, nothing of 
the kind many years before did Titus Coruncanius, nothing lately did 
Publius Crassus; by whom instructions in jurisprudence were given to 
their fellow citizens, and whose wisdom was progressive even to their 
latest breath. For the orator, I fear lest he be enfeebled by old age; 
for eloquence is a gift not of mind only, but also of lungs and 
strength. On the whole, that melodiousness in the voice is graceful, I 
know not how, even in old age; which, indeed, I have not lost, and you 
see my years. 

Yet there is a graceful style of eloquence in an old man, 
unimpassioned and subdued, and very often the elegant and gentle 
discourse of an eloquent old man wins for itself a hearing; and if you 
have not yourself the power to produce this effect, yet you may be 
able to teach it to Scipio and Laelius. For what is more delightful 
than old age surrounded with the studious attention of youth? Shall we 
not leave even such a resource to old age, as to teach young men, 
instruct them, train them to every department of duty? an employment, 
indeed, than which what can be more noble? But, for my part, I thought 
the Cneius and Publius Scipios,[6] and your two grandfathers, L. 



/Emilius and P. Africanus, quite happy in the attendance of noble 
youths; nor are any preceptors of liberal accomplishments to be deemed 
otherwise than happy, tho their strength hath fallen into old age and 
failed; altho that very failure of strength is more frequently caused 
by the follies of youth than by those of old age; for a lustful and 
intemperate youth transmits to old age an exhausted body. Cyrus too, 
in Xenophon, in that discourse which he delivered on his deathbed when 
he was a very old man, said that he never felt that his old age had 
become feebler than his youth had been. I recollect, when a boy, that 
Lucius Metellus,[7] who, when four years after his second consulship 
he had been made "pontifex maximus," and for twenty-two years held 
that sacerdotal office, enjoyed such good strength at the latter 
period of his life, that he felt no want of youth. There is no need 
for me to speak about myself, and yet that is the privilege of old 
age, and conceded to my time of life. 

Do you see how, in Homer, Nestor very often proclaims his own virtues? 
for he was now living in the third generation of men; nor had he 
occasion to fear lest, when stating the truth about himself, he should 
appear either too arrogant or too talkative; for, as Homer says, from 
his tongue speech flowed sweeter than honey; for which charm he stood 
in need of no strength of body; and yet the famous chief of Greece 
nowhere wishes to have ten men like Ajax, but like Nestor; and he does 
not doubt if that should happen, Troy would in a short time perish. 

But I return to myself. I am in my eighty-fourth year. In truth I 
should like to be able to make the same boast that Cyrus did; but one 
thing I can say, that altho I have not, to be sure, that strength 
which I had either as a soldier in the Punic war or as questor in the 
same war, or as Consul in Spain, or, four years afterward, when as 
military tribune I fought a battle at Thermopylae, in the consulship of 
Marcus Acilius Glabrio; yet, as you see, old age has not quite 
enfeebled me or broken me down: the senate-house does not miss my 
strength, nor the rostra, nor my friends, nor my clients, nor my 
guests; for I have never agreed to that old and much-praised proverb 
which advises you to become an old man early if you wish to be an old 
man long. I for my part would rather be an old man for a shorter 
length of time than be an old man before I was one. And, therefore, no 
one as yet has wished to have an interview with me to whom I have been 
denied as engaged. 

But I have less strength than either of you two. Neither even do you 
possess the strength of Titus Pontius the centurion; is he, therefore, 
the more excellent man? Only let there be a moderate degree of 
strength, and let every man exert himself as much as he can; and in 
truth that man will not be absorbed in regretting the want of 
strength. Milo, at Olympia, is said to have gone over the course while 
supporting on his shoulders a live ox. Whether, then, would you rather 



have this strength of body, or Pythagoras' strength of intellect, 
bestowed upon you? In a word, enjoy that blessing while you have it; 
when it is gone, do not lament it, unless, indeed, young men ought to 
lament the loss of boyhood, and those a little advanced in age the 
loss of adolescence. There is a definite career in life, and one way 
of nature, and that a simple one; and to every part of life its own 
peculiar period has been assigned; so that both the feebleness of 
boys, and the high spirit of young men, and the steadiness of now fixt 
manhood, and the maturity of old age, have something natural which 
ought to be enjoyed in their own time. I suppose that you hear, 

Scipio, what your grandfather's host, Masinissa,[8] is doing at this 
day, at the age of ninety. When he has commenced a journey on foot, he 
never mounts at all; when on horseback, he never dismounts; by no 
rain, by no cold, is he prevailed upon to have his head covered; that 
there is in him the greatest hardiness of frame; and therefore he 
performs all the duties and functions of a king. Exercise, therefore, 
and temperance, even in old age, can preserve some remnant of our 
pristine vigor. 

Is there no strength in old age? neither is strength exacted from old 
age. Therefore, by our laws and institutions, our time of life is 
relieved from those tasks which can not be supported without strength. 
Accordingly, so far are we from being compelled to do what we can not 
do that we are not even compelled to do as much as we can. But so 
feeble are many old men that they can not execute any task of duty or 
any function of life whatever; but that in truth is not the peculiar 
fault of old age, but belongs in common to bad health. How feeble was 
the son of Publius Africanus, he who adopted you. What feeble health, 
or rather no health at all, had he! and had that not been so, he would 
have been the second luminary of the state; for to his paternal 
greatness of soul a richer store of learning had been added. What 
wonder, therefore, in old men if they are sometimes weak when even 
young men can not escape that. 

We must make a stand, Scipio and Laelius, against old age, and its 
faults must be atoned for by activity; we must fight, as it were, 
against disease, and in like manner against old age. Regard must be 
paid to health; moderate exercises must be adopted; so much of meat 
and drink must be taken that the strength may be recruited, not 
opprest. Nor, indeed, must the body alone be supported, but the mind 
and the soul much more; for these also, unless you drop oil on them as 
on a lamp, are extinguished by old age. And our bodies, indeed, by 
weariness and exercise, become opprest; but our minds are rendered 
buoyant by exercise. For as to those of whom Caecilius speaks, "foolish 
old men," fit characters for comedy, by these he denotes the 
credulous, the forgetful, the dissolute, which are the faults not of 
old age, but of inactive, indolent, drowsy old age. As petulance and 
lust belong to the young more than to the old, yet not to all young 



men, but to those who are not virtuous; so that senile folly, which is 
commonly called dotage, belongs to weak old men, and not to all. Four 
stout sons, five daughters, so great a family, and such numerous 
dependents, did Appius manage, altho both old and blind; for he kept 
his mind intent like a bow, nor did he languidly sink under the weight 
of old age. He retained not only authority, but also command, over 
his family; the slaves feared him; the children respected him; all 
held him dear; there prevailed in that house the manners and good 
discipline of our fathers. For on this condition is old age honored if 
it maintains itself, if it keeps up its own right, if it is 
subservient to no one, if even to its last breath it exercises control 
over its dependents. For, as I like a young man in whom there is 
something of the old, so I like an old man in whom there is something 
of the young; and he who follows this maxim, in body will possibly be 
an old man, but he will never be an old man in mind. 

I have in hand my seventh book of Antiquities; I am collecting all the 
materials of our early history; of all the famous causes which I have 
defended; I am now completing the pleadings;[9] I am employed on a law 
of augurs, of pontiffs, of citizens. I am much engaged also in Greek 
literature, and, after the manner of the Pythagoreans, for the purpose 
of exercising my memory, I call to mind in the evening what I have 
said, heard, and done on each day. These are the exercises of the 
understanding; these are the race-courses of the mind; while I am 
perspiring and toiling over these, I do not greatly miss my strength 
of body. I attend my friends, I come into the senate very often, and 
spontaneously bring forward things much and long thought of, and I 
maintain them by strength of mind, not of body; and if I were unable 
to perform these duties, yet my couch would afford me amusement, when 
reflecting on those matters which I was no longer able to do, but that 
I am able is owing to my past life; for, by a person who always lives 
in these pursuits and labors, it is not perceived when old age steals 
on. Thus gradually and unconsciously life declines into old age; nor 
is its thread suddenly broken, but the vital principle is consumed by 
length of time. 

Then follows the third topic of blame against old age, that they say 
it has no pleasures. Oh, noble privilege of age! if indeed it takes 
from us that which is in youth the greatest defect. For listen, most 
excellent young men, to the ancient speech of Archytas[10] of 
Tarentum, a man eminently great and illustrious, which was reported to 
me when I, a young man, was at Tarentum with Quintus Maximus. He said 
that no more deadly plague than the pleasure of the body was inflicted 
on men by nature; for the passions, greedy of that pleasure, were in a 
rash and unbridled manner incited to possess it; that hence arose 
treasons against one's country, hence the ruining of states, hence 
clandestine conferences with enemies--in short, that there was no 
crime, no wicked act, to the undertaking of which the lust of 



pleasure did not impel; but that fornications and adulteries and every 
such crime were provoked by no other allurements than those of 
pleasure. And whereas either nature or some god had given to man 
nothing more excellent than his mind, that to this divine function and 
gift, nothing was so hostile as pleasure; since where lust bore sway, 
there was no room for self-restraint; and in the realm of pleasure, 
virtue could by no possibility exist. And that this might be the 
better understood, he begged you to imagine in your mind any one 
actuated by the greatest pleasure of the body that could be enjoyed; 
he believed no one would doubt but that so long as the person was in 
that state of delight, he would be able to consider nothing in his 
mind, to attain nothing by reason, nothing by reflection; wherefore 
that there was nothing so detestable and so destructive as pleasure, 
inasmuch as that when it was excessive and very prolonged, it 
extinguished all the light of the soul. 

Nearchus of Tarentum, our host, who had remained throughout in 
friendship with the Roman people, said he had heard from older men 
that Archytas held this conversation with Caius Pontius the Samnite, 
the father of him by whom, in the Caudian[ll] battle, Spurius 
Postumius and Titus Veturius, the consuls, were overcome, on which 
occasion Plato the Athenian had been present at that discourse; and I 
find that he came to Tarentum in the consulship of Lucius Camillus and 
Appius Claudius. [12] Wherefore do I adduce this? that we may 
understand that if we could not by reason and wisdom despise pleasure, 
great gratitude would be due to old age for bringing it to pass that 
that should not be a matter of pleasure which is not a matter of duty. 

For pleasure is hostile to reason, hinders deliberation, and, so to 
speak, closes the eyes of the mind, nor does it hold any intercourse 
with virtue. I indeed acted reluctantly in expelling from the senate 
Lucius Flaminius, brother of that very brave man Titus Flaminius,[13] 
seven years after he had been Consul; but I thought that his 
licentiousness should be stigmatized. For that man, when he was Consul 
in Gaul, was prevailed on at a banquet by a courtezan to behead one of 
those who were in chains, condemned on a capital charge. He escaped in 
the censorship of his brother Titus, who had immediately preceded me; 
but so profligate and abandoned an act of lust could by no means be 
allowed to pass by me and Flaccus, since with private infamy it 
combined the disgrace of the empire. 

I have often heard from my elders, who said that, in like manner, 
they, when boys, had heard from old men, that Caius Fabricius was wont 
to wonder that when he was ambassador to King Pyrrhus, he had heard 
from Cineas the Thessalian that there was a certain person at Athens 
who protest himself a wise man, and that he was accustomed to say that 
all things which we did were to be referred to pleasure; and that 
hearing him say so, Manius Curius and Titus Coruncanius were 
accustomed to wish that that might be the persuasion of the Samnites 



and Pyrrhus[14] himself, that they might the more easily be conquered 
when they had given themselves up to pleasure. Manius Curius had lived 
with Publius Decius, who, five years before the consulship of the 
former, had devoted himself for the commonwealth in his fourth 
consulship. Fabricius had been acquainted with him, and Coruncanius 
had also known him, who, as well from his own conduct in life, as from 
the great action of him whom I mention, Publius Decius, judged that 
there was doubtless something in its own nature excellent and 
glorious, which should be followed for its own sake, and which, 
scorning and despising pleasure, all the worthiest men pursued.... 

But why do I refer to others? Let me now return to myself. First of 
all, I always had associates in clubs; and clubs were established when 
I was questor, on the Idaean worship of the great mother being adopted. 
Therefore I feasted with my associates altogether in a moderate way, 
but there was a kind of fervor peculiar to that time of life, and as 
that advances, all things will become every day more subdued. For I 
did not calculate the gratification of those banquets by the pleasures 
of the body so much as by the meetings of friends and conversations. 

For well did our ancestors style the reclining of friends at an 
entertainment, because it carried with it a union of life, by the name 
"convivium" better than the Greeks do, who call this same thing as 
well by the name of "compotatio" as "concoenatio"; so that what in 
that kind (of pleasures) is of the least value that they appear most 
to approve of. 

For my part, on account of the pleasure of conversation, I am 
delighted also with seasonable entertainments, not only with those of 
my own age, of whom very few survive, but with those of your age, and 
with you; and I give great thanks to old age, which has increased my 
desire for conversation, and taken away that of eating and drinking. 

But even if such things delight any person (that I may not appear 
altogether to have declared war against pleasure, of which perhaps a 
certain limited degree is even natural), I am not aware that even in 
these pleasures themselves old age is without enjoyment. For my part, 
the presidencies established by our ancestors delight me; and that 
conversation, which after the manner of our ancestors, is kept up over 
our cups from the top of the table; and the cups, as in the Symposium 
of Xenophon, small and dewy, and the cooling of the wine in summer, 
and in turn either the sun, or the fire in winter-practises which I 
am accustomed to follow among the Sabines also-and I daily join a 
party of neighbors, which we prolong with various conversation till 
late at night, as far as we can. But there is not, as it were, so 
ticklish a sensibility of pleasures in old men. I believe it; but then 
neither is there the desire. However, nothing is irksome unless you 
long for it. Well did Sophocles, when a certain man inquired of him 
advanced in age whether he enjoyed venereal pleasures, reply, "The 
gods give me something better; nay, I have run away from them with 



gladness, as from a wild and furious tyrant." For to men fond of such 
things, it is perhaps disagreeable and irksome to be without them; but 
to the contented and satisfied it is more delightful to want them than 
to enjoy them; and yet he does not want who feels no desire; therefore 
I say that this freedom from desire is more delightful than enjoyment. 

But if the prime of life has more cheerful enjoyment of those very 
pleasures, in the first place they are but petty objects which it 
enjoys, as I have said before; then they are those of which old age, 
if it does not abundantly possess them, is not altogether destitute. 

As he is more delighted with Turpio Ambivius, who is spectator on the 
foremost bench, yet he also is delighted who is in the hindmost; so 
youth having a close view of pleasures is perhaps more gratified; but 
old age is as much delighted as is necessary in viewing them at a 
distance. However, of what high value are the following circumstances, 
that the soul, after it has served out, as it were, its time under 
lust, ambition, contention, enmities, and all the passions, shall 
retire within itself, and, as the phrase is, live with itself? But if 
it has, as it were, food for study and learning, nothing is more 
delightful than an old age of leisure. I saw Caius Gallus, the 
intimate friend of your father, Scipio, almost expiring in the 
employment of calculating the sky and the earth. How often did 
daylight overtake him when he had begun to draw some figure by night, 
how often did night, when he had begun in the morning! How it did 
delight him to predict to us the eclipses of the sun and the moon, 
long before their occurrence! What shall we say in the case of 
pursuits less dignified, yet, notwithstanding, requiring acuteness! 

How Naevius did delight in his Punic war! how Plautus in his 
Truculentus! how in his Pseudolus! I saw also the old man Livy, [15] 
who, tho he had brought a play upon the stage six years before I was 
born, in the consulship of Cento and Tuditanus, yet advanced in age 
even to the time of my youth. Why should I speak of Publius Licinius 
Crassus' study both of pontifical and civil law? or of the present 
Publius Scipio, who within these few days was created chief pontiff? 

Yet we have seen all these persons whom I have mentioned, ardent in 
these pursuits when old men. But as to Marcus Cethegus, whom Ennius 
rightly called the "marrow of persuasion," with what great zeal did we 
see him engage in the practise of oratory, even when an old man! What 
pleasures, therefore, arising from banquets, or plays, or harlots, are 
to be compared with these pleasures? And these, indeed, are the 
pursuits of learning, which too, with the sensible and well educated, 
increase along with their age; so that is a noble saying of Solon, 
when he says in a certain verse, as I observed before, that he grew 
old learning many things every day-than which pleasure of the mind, 
certainly, none can be greater. 


I come now to the pleasures of husbandmen, with which I am excessively 
delighted, which are not checked by any old age, and appear in my 



mind to make the nearest approach to the life of a wise man. For they 
have relation to the earth, which never refuses command, and never 
returns without interest that which it hath received; but sometimes 
with less, generally with very great interest. And yet for my part it 
is not only the product, but the virtue and nature of the earth itself 
that delight me, which, when in its softened and subdued bosom it has 
received the scattered seed, first of all confines what is hidden 
within it, from which harrowing, which produces that effect, derives 
its name (_occatio_); then, when it is warmed by heat and its own 
compression, it spreads it out, and elicits from it the verdant blade, 
which, supported by the fibers of the roots, gradually grows up, and, 
rising on a jointed stalk, is now enclosed in a sheath, as if it were 
of tender age, out of which, when it hath shot up, it then pours forth 
the fruit of the ear, piled in due order, and is guarded by a rampart 
of beards against the pecking of the smaller birds. Why should I, in 
the case of vines, tell of the plantings, the risings, the stages of 
growth? That you may know the repose and amusement of my old age, I 
assure you that I can never have enough of that gratification. For I 
pass over the peculiar nature of all things which are produced from 
the earth; which generates such great trunks and branches from so 
small a grain of the fig or from the grape-stone, or from the minutest 
seeds of other fruits and roots; shoots, plants, twigs, quicksets, 
layers, do not these produce the effect of delighting any one even to 
admiration? The vine, indeed, which by nature is prone to fall, and is 
borne down to the ground, unless it be propt, in order to raise 
itself up, embraces with its tendrils, as it were with hands, whatever 
it meets with, which, as it creeps with manifold and wandering course, 
the skill of the husbandmen pruning with the knife, restrains from 
running into a forest of twigs, and spreading too far in all 
directions. 

Accordingly, in the beginning of spring, in those twigs which are 
left, there rises up as it were at the joints of the branches that 
which is called a bud, from which the nascent grape shows itself, 
which, increasing in size by the moisture of the earth and the heat of 
the sun, is at first very acid to the taste, and then as it ripens 
grows sweet, and being clothed with its large leaves does not want 
moderate warmth, and yet keeps off the excessive heat of the sun; than 
which what can be in fruit on the one hand more rich, or on the other 
hand more beautiful in appearance? Of which not only the advantage, as 
I said before, but also the cultivation and the nature itself delight 
me; the rows of props, the joining of the heads, the tying up and 
propagation of vines, and the pruning of some twigs, and the grafting 
of others, which I have mentioned. Why should I allude to irrigations, 
why to the diggings of the ground, why to the trenching by which the 
ground is made much more productive? Why should I speak of the 
advantage of manuring? I have treated of it in that book which I wrote 
respecting rural affairs, concerning which the learned Flesiod has not 



said a single word, tho he has written about the cultivation of the 
land. But Homer, who, as appears to me, lived many ages before, 
introduces Laertes soothing the regret which he felt for his son by 
tilling the land and manuring it. Nor indeed is rural life delightful 
by reason of corn-fields only and meadows and vineyards and groves, 
but also for its gardens and orchards; also for the feeding of cattle, 
the swarms of bees, and the variety of all kinds of flowers. Nor do 
plantings only give me delight, but also graftings, than which 
agriculture has invented nothing more ingenious.... 

Was then their old age to be pitied who amused themselves in the 
cultivation of land? In my opinion, indeed, I know not whether any 
other can be more happy; and not only in the discharge of duty, 
because to the whole race of mankind the cultivation of the land is 
beneficial; but also from the amusement, which I have mentioned, and 
that fulness and abundance of all things which are connected with the 
food of men, and also with the worship of the gods; so that, since 
some have a desire for these things, we may again put ourselves on 
good terms with pleasure. For the wine-cellar of a good and diligent 
master is always well stored; the oil-casks, the pantry also, the 
whole farmhouse is richly supplied; it abounds in pigs, kids, lambs, 
hens, milk, cheese, honey. Then, too, the countrymen themselves call 
the garden a second dessert. And then what gives a greater relish to 
these things is that kind of leisure labor, fowling and hunting. Why 
should I speak of the greenness of meadows, or the rows of trees, or 
the handsome appearance of vineyards and olive grounds? Let me cut the 
matter short. Nothing can be either more rich in use or more elegant 
in appearance than ground well tilled, to the enjoyment of which old 
age is so far from being an obstacle that it is even an invitation and 
allurement. For where can that age be better warmed either by basking 
in the sun or by the fire, or again be more healthfully refreshed by 
shades or waters? Let the young, therefore, keep to themselves their 
arms, horses, spears, clubs, tennis-ball, swimmings, and races; to us 
old men let them leave out of many amusements the _tali_ and 
_tesserae_; and even in that matter it may be as they please, since old 
age can be happy without these amusements.... 

What, therefore, should I fear if after death I am sure either not to 
be miserable or to be happy? Altho who is so foolish, even if young, 
as to be assured that he will live even till the evening? Nay, that 
period of life has many more probabilities of death that ours has; 
young men more readily fall into diseases, suffer more severely, are 
cured with more difficulty, and therefore few arrive at old age. Did 
not this happen so we should live better and more wisely, for 
intelligence, and reflection, and judgment reside in old men, and if 
there had been none of them, no states could exist at all. But I 
return to the imminence of death. What charge is that against old age, 
since you see it to be common to youth also? I experienced not only in 



the case of my own excellent son, but also in that of your brothers, 
Scipio, men plainly marked out for the highest distinction, that death 
was common to every period of life. Yet a young man hopes that he will 
live a long time, which expectation an old man can not entertain. His 
hope is but a foolish one; for what can be more foolish than to regard 
uncertainties as certainties, delusions as truths? An old man indeed 
has nothing to hope for; yet he is in so much the happier state than 
a young one; since he has already attained what the other is only 
hoping for. The one is wishing to live long, the other has lived long. 

And yet, good gods! what is there in man's life that can be called 
long? For allow the latest period; let us anticipate the age of the 
kings of Tartessii. For there dwelt, as I find it recorded, a man 
named Arganthonius at Gades;[16] who reigned for eighty years, and 
lived 120. But to my mind, nothing whatever seems of long duration to 
which there is any end. For when that arrives, then the time which has 
passed has flown away; that only remains which you have secured by 
virtue and right conduct. Hours indeed depart from us, and days and 
months and years; nor does past time ever return, nor can it be 
discovered what is to follow. Whatever time is assigned to each to 
live, with that he ought to be content; for neither need the drama be 
performed entire by the actor in order to give satisfaction, provided 
he be approved in whatever act he may be; nor need the wise man live 
till the _plaudite_. For the short period of life is long enough for 
living well and honorably, and if you should advance further, you need 
no more grieve than farmers do when the loveliness of spring-time hath 
passed, that summer and autumn have come. For spring represents the 
time of youth, and gives promise of the future fruits; the remaining 
seasons are intended for plucking and gathering in those fruits. Now 
the harvest of old age, as I have often said, is the recollection and 
abundance of blessings previously secured. In truth everything that 
happens agreeably to nature is to be reckoned among blessings. What, 
however, is so agreeable to nature as for an old man to die which even 
is the lot of the young, tho nature opposes and resists. And thus it 
is that young men seem to me to die just as when the violence of flame 
is extinguished by a flood of water; whereas old men die, as the 
exhausted fire goes out, spontaneously, without the exertion of any 
force; and as fruits when they are green are plucked by force from the 
trees, but when ripe and mellow drop off, so violence takes away their 
lives from youths, maturity from old men-a state which to me indeed 
is so delightful that the nearer I approach to death, I seem, as it 
were, to be getting sight of land, and at length, after a long voyage, 
to be just coming into harbor. 

Of all the periods of life there is a definite limit; but of old age 
there is no limit fixt; and life goes on very well in it, so long as 
you are able to follow up and attend to the duty of your situation, 
and, at the same time, to care nothing about death; whence it happens 



that old age is even of higher spirit and bolder than youth. Agreeable 
to this was the answer given to Pisistratus,[17] the tyrant, by Solon, 
when on the former inquiring, "in reliance on what hope he so boldly 
withstood him," the latter is said to have answered, "on old age." The 
happiest end of life is this-when the mind and the other senses 
being unimpaired, the same nature which put it together takes asunder 
her own work. As in the case of a ship or a house, he who built them 
takes them down most easily; so the same nature which has compacted 
man most easily breaks him up. Besides, every fastening of glue, when 
fresh, is with difficulty torn asunder, but easily when tried by time. 

Hence it is that that short remnant of life should be neither greedily 
coveted nor without reason given up; and Pythagoras forbids us to 
abandon the station or post of life without the orders of our 
commander, that is, of God. [18] There is indeed a saying of the wise 
Solon in which he declares that he does not wish his own death to be 
unattended by the grief and lamentation of friends. He wishes, I 
suppose, that he should be dear to his friends. But I know not whether 
Ennius does not say with more propriety, 

"Let no one pay me honor with tears, nor 
celebrate my funeral with mourning." 

He conceives that a death ought not to be lamented when immortality 
follows. Besides, a dying man may have some degree of consciousness, 
but that for a short time, especially in the case of an old man; after 
death, indeed, consciousness either does not exist or it is a thing to 
be desired. But this ought to be a subject of study from our youth to 
be indifferent about death, without which study no one can be of 
tranquil mind. For die we certainly must, and it is uncertain whether 
or not on this very day. He, therefore, who at all hours dreads 
impending death, how can he be at peace in his mind? concerning which 
there seems to be no need of such long discussion, when I call to mind 
not only Lucius Brutus, who was slain in liberating his country; nor 
the two Decii, who spurred on their steeds to a voluntary death; nor 
Marcus Atilius,[19] who set out to execution that he might keep a 
promise pledged to the enemy; nor the two Scipios, who even with their 
very bodies sought to obstruct the march of the Carthaginians; nor 
your grandfather Lucius Paulus,[20] who by his death atoned for the 
temerity of his colleague in the disgraceful defeat at Cannae; nor 
Marcus Marcellus,[21] whose corpse not even the most merciless foe 
suffered to go without the honor of sepulture; but that our legions, 
as I have remarked in my Antiquities, have often gone with cheerful 
and undaunted mind to that place from which they believed that they 
should never return. Shall, then, well-instructed old men be afraid of 
that which young men, and they not only ignorant, but mere peasants, 
despise? On the whole, as it seems to me indeed, a satiety of all 
pursuits causes a satiety of life. There are pursuits peculiar to 
boyhood; do therefore young men regret the loss of them? There are 



also some of early youth; does settled age, which is called middle 
life, seek after these? There are also some of this period; neither 
are they looked for by old age. There are some final pursuits of old 
age; accordingly, as the pursuits of the earlier parts of life fall 
into disuse, so also do those of old age; and when this has taken 
place, satiety of life brings on the seasonable period of death. 

Indeed, I do not see why I should not venture to tell you what I 
myself think concerning death; because I fancy I see it so much the 
more clearly in proportion as I am less distant from it. I am 
persuaded that your fathers, Publius Scipio and Caius Laelius, men of 
the greatest eminence and very dear friends of mine, are living, and 
that life too which alone deserves the name of life. For while we are 
shut up in this prison of the body, we are fulfilling, as it were, the 
function and painful task of destiny; for the heaven-born soul has 
been degraded from its dwelling-place above, and, as it were, buried 
in the earth, a situation uncongenial to its divine and immortal 
nature. But I believe that the immortal gods have shed souls into 
human bodies, that beings might exist who might tend the earth, and by 
contemplating the order of the heavenly bodies might imitate it in the 
manner and regularity of their lives. Nor have reason and argument 
alone influenced me thus to believe, but likewise the high name and 
authority of the greatest philosophers. I used to hear that Pythagoras 
and the Pythagoreans, who were all but our neighbors, who were 
formerly called the Italian philosophers, had no doubt that we 
possess souls derived from the universal divine mind. Moreover, the 
arguments were conclusive to me which Socrates delivered on the last 
day of his life concerning the immortality of the soul-he who was 
pronounced by the oracle of Apollo the wisest of all men. But why say 
more? I have thus persuaded myself, such is my belief; that since such 
is the activity of our souls, so tenacious their memory of things past 
and their sagacity regarding things future, so many arts, so many 
sciences, so many discoveries, that the nature which comprizes these 
qualities can not be mortal; and since the mind is ever in action and 
has no source of motion, because it moves itself, I believe that it 
never will find any end of motion, because it never will part from 
itself; and that since the nature of the soul is uncompounded, and has 
not in itself any admixture heterogeneous and dissimilar to itself, I 
maintain that it can not undergo dissolution; and if this be not 
possible, it can not perish; and it is a strong argument that men know 
very many things before they are born, since when mere boys, while 
they are learning difficult subjects, they so quickly catch up 
numberless ideas, that they seem not to be learning them then for the 
first time, but to remember them, and to be calling them to 
recollection. Thus did our Plato argue.... 

Let me, if you please, revert to my own views. No one will ever 
persuade me that either your father, Paulus, or two grandfathers, 



Paulus and Africanus, or the father of Africanus, or his uncle, or the 
many distinguished men whom it is unnecessary to recount, aimed at 
such great exploits as might reach to the recollection of posterity 
had they not perceived in their mind that posterity belonged to them. 

Do you suppose, to boast a little of myself, after the manner of old 
men, that I should have undergone such great toils, by day and night, 
at home and in service, had I thought to limit my glory by the same 
bounds as my life? Would it not have been far better to pass an easy 
and quiet life without any toil or struggle? But I know not how my 
soul, stretching upward, has ever looked forward to posterity, as if, 
when it had departed from life, then at last it would begin to live. 

And, indeed, unless this were the case, that souls were immortal, the 
souls of the noblest of men would not aspire above all things to an 
immortality of glory. 

Why need I adduce that the wisest man ever dies with the greatest 
equanimity, the most foolish with the least? Does it not seem to you 
that the soul, which sees more and further, sees that it is passing to 
a better state, while that body whose vision is duller, does not see 
it? I, indeed, am transported with eagerness to see your fathers, whom 
I have respected and loved; nor in truth is it those only I desire to 
meet whom I myself have known; but those also of whom I have heard or 
read, and have myself written. Whither, indeed, as I proceed, no one 
assuredly should easily force me back, nor, as they did with Pelias, 
cook me again to youth. For if any god should grant me that from this 
period of life I should become a child again and cry in the cradle, I 
should earnestly refuse it; nor in truth should I like, after having 
run, as it were, my course, to be called back to the starting-place 
from the goal. For what comfort has life? What trouble has it not, 
rather? But grant that it has; yet it assuredly has either satiety or 
limitation (of its pleasures). For I am not disposed to lament the 
loss of life, which many men, and those learned men too, have often 
done; neither do I regret that I have lived, since I have lived in 
such a way that I conceive I was not born in vain; and from this life 
I depart as from a temporary lodging, not as from a home. 

For nature has assigned it to us as an inn to sojourn in, not a place 
of habitation. Oh, glorious day! when I shall depart to that divine 
company and assemblage of spirits, and quit this troubled and polluted 
scene. For I shall go not only to those great men of whom I have 
spoken before, but also to my son Cato, than whom never was better man 
born, nor more distinguished for pious affection, whose body was 
burned by me, whereas, on the contrary, it was fitting that mine 
should be burned by him. But his soul not deserting me, but oft 
looking back, no doubt departed to those regions whither it saw that I 
myself was destined to come. This, tho a distress to me, I seemed 
patiently to endure; not that I bore it with indifference, but I 
comforted myself with the recollection that the separation and 



distance between us would not continue long. For these reasons, O 
Scipio (since you said that you with Laelius were accustomed to wonder 
at this), old age is tolerable to me, and not only not irksome, but 
even delightful. And if I am wrong in this, that I believe the souls 
of men to be immortal, I willingly delude myself; nor do I desire that 
this mistake, in which I take pleasure, should be wrested from me as 
long as I live; but if I, when dead, shall have no consciousness, as 
some narrow-minded philosophers imagine, I do not fear lest dead 
philosophers should ridicule this my delusion. But if we are not 
destined to be immortal, yet it is a desirable thing for a man to 
expire at his fit time. For, as nature prescribes a boundary to all 
other things, so does she also to life. Now old age is the 
consummation of life, just as of a play, from the fatigue of which we 
ought to escape, especially when satiety is super-added. This is what 
I had to say on the subject of old age, to which may you arrive! that, 
after having experienced the truth of those statements which you have 
heard from me, you may be enabled to give them your approbation. 



& 



Lysistrata, by Aristophanes 

The Persons of the drama. 

LYSISTRATA 
CALONICE 
MYRRHINE 
LAMPITO 
Stratyllis, etc. 

Chorus of Women. 

MAGISTRATE 

CINESIAS 

SPARTAN HERALD 

ENVOYS 

ATHENIANS 

Porter, Market Idlers, etc. 

Chorus of old Men. 


LYSISTRATA _stands alone with the Propylaea at her back. 


LYSISTRATA 

If they were trysting for a Bacchanal, 

A feast of Pan or Colias or Genetyllis, 

The tambourines would block the rowdy streets, 
But now there's not a woman to be seen 
Except-ah, yes--this neighbour of mine yonder. 

_Enter_ CALONICE. 

Good day Calonice. 

CALONICE 

Good day Lysistrata. 

But what has vexed you so? Tell me, child. 

What are these black looks for? It doesn't suit you 
To knit your eyebrows up glumly like that. 

LYSISTRATA 


Calonice, it's more than I can bear, 

I am hot all over with blushes for our sex. 
Men say we're slippery rogues-- 



CALONICE 


And aren't they right? 

LYSISTRATA 

Yet summoned on the most tremendous business 
For deliberation, still they snuggle in bed. 

CALONICE 

My dear, they'll come. It's hard for women, you know, 
To get away. There's so much to do; 

Husbands to be patted and put in good tempers: 
Servants to be poked out: children washed 
Or soothed with lullays or fed with mouthfuls of pap. 

LYSISTRATA 

But I tell you, here's a far more weighty object. 
CALONICE 

What is it all about, dear Lysistrata, 

That you've called the women hither in a troop? 

What kind of an object is it? 

LYSISTRATA 

A tremendous thing! 

CALONICE 

And long? 

LYSISTRATA 

Indeed, it may be very lengthy. 

CALONICE 

Then why aren't they here? 

LYSISTRATA 

No man's connected with it; 

If that was the case, they'd soon come fluttering along. 
No, no. It concerns an object I've felt over 



And turned this way and that for sleepless nights. 


CALONICE 

It must be fine to stand such long attention. 

LYSISTRATA 

So fine it comes to this--Greece saved by Woman! 

CALONICE 

By Woman? Wretched thing, I'm sorry for it. 

LYSISTRATA 

Our country's fate is henceforth in our hands: 

To destroy the Peloponnesians root and branch- 

CALONICE 

What could be nobler! 

LYSISTRATA 

Wipe out the Boeotians- 
CALONICE 

Not utterly. Have mercy on the eels! 

[Footnote: The Boeotian eels were highly esteemed delicacies in Athens.] 
LYSISTRATA 

But with regard to Athens, note I'm careful 
Not to say any of these nasty things; 

Still, thought is free.... But if the women join us 
From Peloponnesus and Boeotia, then 
Hand in hand we'll rescue Greece. 

CALONICE 

How could we do 

Such a big wise deed? We women who dwell 
Quietly adorning ourselves in a back-room 
With gowns of lucid gold and gawdy toilets 
Of stately silk and dainty little slippers.... 



LYSISTRATA 


These are the very armaments of the rescue. 

These crocus-gowns, this outlay of the best myrrh, 
Slippers, cosmetics dusting beauty, and robes 
With rippling creases of light. 

CALONICE 

Yes, but how? 

LYSISTRATA 

No man will lift a lance against another- 
CALONICE 

I'll run to have my tunic dyed crocus. 

LYSISTRATA 
Or take a shield — 

CALONICE 

I'll get a stately gown. 

LYSISTRATA 

Or unscabbard a sword- 
CALONICE 

Let me buy a pair of slipper. 

LYSISTRATA 

Now, tell me, are the women right to lag? 

CALONICE 

They should have turned birds, they should have grown 
wings and flown. 

LYSISTRATA 

My friend, you'll see that they are true Athenians: 
Always too late. Why, there's not a woman 



From the shoreward demes arrived, not one from Salamis. 


CALONICE 

I know for certain they awoke at dawn, 

And got their husbands up if not their boat sails. 

LYSISTRATA 

And I'd have staked my life the Acharnian dames 
Would be here first, yet they haven't come either! 

CALONICE 

Well anyhow there is Theagenes' wife 
We can expect--she consulted Hecate. 

But look, here are some at last, and more behind them. 
See ... where are they from? 

CALONICE 

From Anagyra they come. 

LYSISTRATA 

Yes, they generally manage to come first. 

_Enter_ MYRRHINE. 

MYRRHINE 

Are we late, Lysistrata? ... What is that? 

Nothing to say? 

LYSISTRATA 

I've not much to say for you, 

Myrrhine, dawdling on so vast an affair. 

MYRRHINE 

I couldn't find my girdle in the dark. 

But if the affair's so wonderfull, tell us, what is it? 

LYSISTRATA 

No, let us stay a little longer till 

The Peloponnesian girls and the girls of Bocotia 



Are here to listen. 


MYRRHINE 

That's the best advice. 

Ah, there comes Lampito. 


_Enter_ LAMPITO. 

LYSISTRATA 
Welcome Lampito! 

Dear Spartan girl with a delightful face, 

Washed with the rosy spring, how fresh you look 
In the easy stride of your sleek slenderness, 

Why you could strangle a bull! 

LAMPITO 

I think I could. 

It's frae exercise and kicking high behint. 

[Footnote: The translator has put the speech of the Spartan characters 
in Scotch dialect which is related to English about as was the Spartan 
dialect to the speech of Athens. The Spartans, in their character, 
anticipated the shrewd, canny, uncouth Scotch highlander of modern 
times.] 

LYSISTRATA 

What lovely breasts to own! 

LAMPITO 

00 ... your fingers 

Assess them, ye tickler, wi' such tender chucks 

1 feel as if I were an altar-victim. 

LYSISTRATA 

Who is this youngster? 

LAMPITO 
A Boeotian lady. 


LYSISTRATA 




There never was much undergrowth in Boeotia, 

Such a smooth place, and this girl takes after it. 

CALONICE 

Yes, I never saw a skin so primly kept. 

LYSISTRATA 
This girl? 

LAMPITO 

A sonsie open-looking jinker! 

She's a Corinthian. 

LYSISTRATA 

Yes, isn't she 

Very open, in some ways particularly. 

LAMPITO 

But who's garred this Council o' Women to meet here? 
LYSISTRATA 
I have. 

LAMPITO 

Propound then what you want o' us. 

MYRRHINE 

What is the amazing news you have to tell? 

LYSISTRATA 

I'll tell you, but first answer one small question. 

MYRRHINE 

As you like. 

LYSISTRATA 


Are you not sad your children's fathers 



Go endlessly off soldiering afar 

In this plodding war? I am willing to wager 

There's not one here whose husband is at home. 

CALONICE 

Mine's been in Thrace, keeping an eye on Eucrates 
For five months past. 

MYRRHINE 

And mine left me for Pylos 
Seven months ago at least. 

LAMPITO 

And as for mine 

No sooner has he slipped out frae the line 
He straps his shield and he's snickt off again. 

LYSISTRATA 

And not the slightest glitter of a lover! 

And since the Milesians betrayed us, I've not seen 
The image of a single upright man 
To be a marble consolation to us. 

Now will you help me, if I find a means 
To stamp the war out. 

MYRRHINE 

By the two Goddesses, Yes! 

I will though I've to pawn this very dress 
And drink the barter-money the same day. 

CALONICE 

And I too though I'm split up like a turbot 
And half is hackt off as the price of peace. 

LAMPITO 

And I too! Why, to get a peep at the shy thing 
I'd clamber up to the tip-top o' Taygetus. 

LYSISTRATA 

Then I'll expose my mighty mystery. 



O women, if we would compel the men 
To bow to Peace, we must refrain- 

MYRRHINE 

From what? 

O tell us! 

LYSISTRATA 

Will you truly do it then? 

MYRRHINE 

We will, we will, if we must die for it. 

LYSISTRATA 

We must refrain from every depth of love.... 

Why do you turn your backs? Where are you going 
Why do you bite your lips and shake your heads? 
Why are your faces blanched? Why do you weep? 
Will you or won't you, or what do you mean? 

MYRRHINE 

No, I won't do it. Let the war proceed. 

CALONICE 

No, I won't do it. Let the war proceed. 

LYSISTRATA 

You too, dear turbot, you that said just now 
You didn't mind being split right up in the least? 

CALONICE 

Anything else? O bid me walk in fire 
But do not rob us of that darling joy. 

What else is like it, dearest Lysistrata? 

LYSISTRATA 

And you? 


MYRRHINE 



O please give me the fire instead. 


LYSISTRATA 

Lewd to the least drop in the tiniest vein, 

Our sex is fitly food for Tragic Poets, 

Our whole life's but a pile of kisses apd babies. 

But, hardy Spartan, if you join with me 

All may be righted yet. O help me, help me. 

LAMPITO 

It's a sair, sair thing to ask of us, by the Twa, 

A lass to sleep her lane and never fill 

Love's lack except wi' makeshifts.... But let it be. 

Peace maun be thought of first. 

LYSISTRATA 

My friend, my friend! 

The only one amid this herd of weaklings. 

CALONICE 

But if-which heaven forbid-we should refrain 
As you would have us, how is Peace induced? 

LYSISTRATA 

By the two Goddesses, now can't you see 

All we have to do is idly sit indoors 

With smooth roses powdered on our cheeks, 

Our bodies burning naked through the folds 
Of shining Amorgos' silk, and meet the men 
With our dear Venus-plats plucked trim and neat. 
Their stirring love will rise up furiously, 

They'll beg our arms to open. That's our time! 
We'll disregard their knocking, beat them off-- 
And they will soon be rabid for a Peace. 

I'm sure of it. 

LAMPITO 

Just as Menelaus, they say, 

Seeing the bosom of his naked Helen 
Flang down the sword. 



CALONICE 


But we'll be tearful fools 

If our husbands take us at our word and leave us. 
LYSISTRATA 

There's only left then, in Pherecrates' phrase, 

_To flay a skinned dog_-flay more our flayed desires. 

CALONICE 

Bah, proverbs will never warm a celibate. 

But what avail will your scheme be if the men 
Drag us for all our kicking on to the couch? 

LYSISTRATA 

Cling to the doorposts. 

CALONICE 

But if they should force us? 

LYSISTRATA 

Yield then, but with a sluggish, cold indifference. 
There is no joy to them in sullen mating. 

Besides we have other ways to madden them; 

They cannot stand up long, and they've no delight 
Unless we fit their aim with merry succour. 

CALONICE 

Well if you must have it so, we'll all agree. 

LAMPITO 

For us I ha' no doubt. We can persuade 
Our men to strike a fair an' decent Peace, 

But how will ye pitch out the battle-frenzy 
O' the Athenian populace? 

LYSISTRATA 

I promise you 

We'll wither up that curse. 



LAMPITO 


I don't believe it. 

Not while they own ane trireme oared an' rigged, 

Or a' those stacks an' stacks an' stacks O' siller. 

LYSISTRATA 

I've thought the whole thing out till there's no flaw. 
We shall surprise the Acropolis today: 

That is the duty set the older dames. 

While we sit here talking, they are to go 
And under pretence of sacrificing, seize it. 

LAMPITO 

Certie, that's fine; all's warking for the best. 
LYSISTRATA 

Now quickly, Lampito, let us tie ourselves 

To this high purpose as tightly as the hemp of words 

Can knot together. 

LAMPITO 

Set out the terms in detail 
And we'll a' swear to them. 

LYSISTRATA 

Of course.... Well then 

Where is our Scythianess? Why are you staring? 

First lay the shield, boss downward, on the floor 
And bring the victim's inwards. 

CAILONICE 

But, Lysistrata, 

What is this oath that we're to swear? 

LYSISTRATA 
What oath! 

In Aeschylus they take a slaughtered sheep 
And swear upon a buckler. Why not we? 


CALONICE 



O Lysistrata, Peace sworn on a buckler! 

LYSISTRATA 

What oath would suit us then? 

CALONICE 

Something burden bearing 

Would be our best insignia.... A white horse! 

Let's swear upon its entrails. 

LYSISTRATA 

A horse indeed! 

CALONICE 

Then what will symbolise us? 

LYSISTRATA 
This, as I tell you- 

First set a great dark bowl upon the ground 
And disembowel a skin of Thasian wine, 

Then swear that we'll not add a drop of water. 

LAMPITO 

Ah, what aith could clink pleasanter than that! 
LYSISTRATA 

Bring me a bowl then and a skin of wine. 

CALONICE 

My dears, see what a splendid bowl it is; 

I'd not say No if asked to sip it off. 

LYSISTRATA 

Put down the bowl. Lay hands, all, on the victim. 
Skiey Queen who givest the last word in arguments, 
And thee, O Bowl, dear comrade, we beseech: 
Accept our oblation and be propitious to us. 

CALONICE 

What healthy blood, la, how it gushes out! 


LAMPITO 



An' what a leesome fragrance through the air. 
LYSISTRATA 

Now, dears, if you will let me, I'll speak first. 
CALONICE 

Only if you draw the lot, by Aphrodite! 

LYSISTRATA 

SO, grasp the brim, you, Lampito, and all. 

You, Calonice, repeat for the rest 

Each word I say. Then you must all take oath 

And pledge your arms to the same stern conditions- 

LYSISTRATA 

To husband or lover I'll not open arms 
CALONICE 

_To husband or lover I'll not open arms_ 

LYSISTRATA 

Though love and denial may enlarge his charms. 
CALONICE 

_Though love and denial may enlarge his charms._ 

O, O, my knees are failing me, Lysistrata! 

LYSISTRATA 

But still at home, ignoring him, I'll stay, 

CALONICE 

_But still at home, ignoring him, I'll stay,_ 

LYSISTRATA 

Beautiful, clad in saffron silks all day. 

CALONICE 

_Beautiful, clad in saffron silks all day._ 


LYSISTRATA 



If then he seizes me by dint of force, 

CALONICE 

_lf then he seizes me by dint of force, _ 
LYSISTRATA 

I'll give him reason for a long remorse. 
CALONICE 

J'll give him reason for a long remorse._ 
LYSISTRATA 

I'll never lie and stare up at the ceiling, 
CALONICE 

J'll never lie and stare up at the ceiling, _ 
LYSISTRATA 

Nor like a lion on all fours go kneeling. 
CALONICE 

_Nor like a lion on all fours go kneeling._ 
LYSISTRATA 

If I keep faith, then bounteous cups be mine. 
CALONICE 

Jf I keep faith, then bounteous cups be mine. 
LYSISTRATA 

If not, to nauseous water change this wine. 
CALONICE 

Jf not, to nauseous water change this wine._ 
LYSISTRATA 


Do you all swear to this? 



MYRRHINE 


We do, we do. 

LYSISTRATA 

Then I shall immolate the victim thus. 

_She drinks._ 

CALONICE 

Here now, share fair, haven't we made a pact? 

Let's all quaff down that friendship in our turn. 

LAMPITO 

Hark, what caterwauling hubbub's that? 

LYSISTRATA 
As I told you, 

The women have appropriated the citadel. 

So, Lampito, dash off to your own land 

And raise the rebels there. These will serve as hostages, 

While we ourselves take our places in the ranks 
And drive the bolts right home. 

CALONICE 

But won't the men 
March straight against us? 

LYSISTRATA 

And what if they do? 

No threat shall creak our hinges wide, no torch 
Shall light a fear in us; we will come out 
To Peace alone. 

CALONICE 

That's it, by Aphrodite! 

As of old let us seem hard and obdurate. 

LAMPITO _and some go off; the others go up into the Acropolis. 

_Chorus of_ OLD MEN _enter to attack the captured Acropolis_. 



Make room, Draces, move ahead; why your shoulder's chafed, I see, 
With lugging uphill these lopped branches of the olive-tree. 

How upside-down and wrong-way-round a long life sees things grow. 
Ah, Strymodorus, who'd have thought affairs could tangle so? 

The women whom at home we fed, 

Like witless fools, with fostering bread, 

Have impiously come to this — 

They've stolen the Acropolis, 

With bolts and bars our orders flout 
And shut us out. 

Come, Philurgus, bustle thither; lay our faggots on the ground, 

In neat stacks beleaguering the insurgents all around; 

And the vile conspiratresses, plotters of such mischief dire, 

Pile and burn them all together in one vast and righteous pyre: 

Fling with our own hands Lycon's wife to fry in the thickest fire. 

By Demeter, they'll get no brag while I've a vein to beat! 

Cleomenes himself was hurtled out in sore defeat. 

His stiff-backed Spartan pride was bent. 

Out, stripped of all his arms, he went: 

A pigmy cloak that would not stretch 
To hide his rump (the draggled wretch), 

Six sprouting years of beard, the spilth 
Of six years' filth. 

That was a siege! Our men were ranged in lines of seventeen deep 
Before the gates, and never left their posts there, even to sleep. 

Shall I not smite the rash presumption then of foes like these, 

Detested both of all the gods and of Euripides- 

Else, may the Marathon-plain not boast my trophied victories! 

Ah, now, there's but a little space 
To reach the place! 

A deadly climb it is, a tricky road 
With all this bumping load: 

A pack-ass soon would tire.... 

How these logs bruise my shoulders! further still 
Jog up the hill. 

And puff the fire inside, 

Or just as we reach the top we'll find it's died. 

Ough, phew! 

I choke with the smoke. 

Lord Heracles, how acrid-hot 
Out of the pot 

This mad-dog smoke leaps, worrying me 



And biting angrily.... 

'Tis Lemnian fire that smokes, 

Or else it would not sting my eyelids thus.... 

Haste, all of us; 

Athene invokes our aid. 

Laches, now or never the assault must be made! 

Ough, phew! 

I choke with the smoke. .. 

Thanked be the gods! The fire peeps up and crackles as it should. 

Now why not first slide off our backs these weary loads of wood 
And dip a vine-branch in the brazier till it glows, then straight 
Hurl it at the battering-ram against the stubborn gate? 

If they refuse to draw the bolts in immediate compliance, 

We'll set fire to the wood, and smoke will strangle their defiance. 

Phew, what a spluttering drench of smoke! Come, now from off my back.. 
Is there no Samos-general to help me to unpack? 

Ah there, that's over! For the last time now it's galled my shoulder. 

Flare up thine embers, brazier, and dutifully smoulder, 

To kindle a brand, that I the first may strike the citadel. 

Aid me, Lady Victory, that a triumph-trophy may tell 
How we did anciently this insane audacity quell! 

_Chorusof_ WOMEN. 

What's that rising yonder? That ruddy glare, that smoky skurry? 

O is it something in a blaze? Quick, quick, my comrades, hurry! 

Nicodice, helter-skelter! 

Or poor Calyce's in flames 
And Cratylla's stifled in the welter. 

0 these dreadful old men 
And their dark laws of hate! 

There, I'm all of a tremble lest I turn out to be too late. 

1 could scarcely get near to the spring though I rose before dawn, 

What with tattling of tongues and rattling of pitchers in one jostling din 
With slaves pushing in!.... 

Still here at last the water's drawn 
And with it eagerly I run 
To help those of my friends who stand 
In danger of being burned alive. 

For I am told a dribbling band 
Of greybeards hobble to the field, 

Great faggots in each palsied hand, 

As if a hot bath to prepare, 

And threatening that out they'll drive 

These wicked women or soon leave them charring into ashes 



there. 

O Goddess, suffer not, I pray, this harsh deed to be done, 

But show us Greece and Athens with their warlike acts repealed! 

For this alone, in this thy hold, 

Thou Goddess with the helm of gold, 

We laid hands on thy sanctuary, 

Athene.... Then our ally be 

And where they cast their fires of slaughter 

Direct our water! 

STRATYLLIS (_caught_) 

Let me go! 

WOMEN 

You villainous old men, what's this you do? 

No honest man, no pious man, could do such things as you. 

MEN 

Ah ha, here's something most original, I have no doubt: 

A swarm of women sentinels to man the walls without. 

WOMEN 

So then we scare you, do we? Do we seem a fearful host? 

You only see the smallest fraction mustered at this post. 

MEN 

Ho, Phaedrias, shall we put a stop to all these chattering tricks? 
Suppose that now upon their backs we splintered these our sticks? 

WOMEN 

Let us lay down the pitchers, so our bodies will be free, 

In case these lumping fellows try to cause some injury. 

MEN 

O hit them hard and hit again and hit until they run away, 

And perhaps they'll learn, like Bupalus, not to have too much to say. 

WOMEN 


Come on, then-do it! I won't budge, but like a dog I'll bite 
At every little scrap of meat that dangles in my sight. 



MEN 


Be quiet, or I'll bash you out of any years to come. 

WOMEN 

Now you just touch Stratyllis with the top-joint of your thumb. 
MEN 

What vengeance can you take if with my fists your face I beat? 
WOMEN 

I'll rip you with my teeth and strew your entrails at your feet. 
MEN 

Now I appreciate Euripides' strange subtlety: 

Woman is the most shameless beast of all the beasts that be. 

WOMEN 

Rhodippe, come, and let's pick up our water-jars once more. 
MEN 

Ah cursed drab, what have you brought this water for? 

WOMEN 

What is your fire for then, you smelly corpse? Yourself to burn? 
MEN 

To build a pyre and make your comrades ready for the urn. 
WOMEN 

And I've the water to put out your fire immediately. 

MEN 

What, you put out my fire? 


WOMEN 



Yes, sirrah, as you soon will see. 


MEN 

I don't know why I hesitate to roast you with this flame. 
WOMEN 

If you have any soap you'll go off cleaner than you came. 
MEN 

Cleaner, you dirty slut? 

WOMEN 

A nuptial-bath in which to lie! 

MEN 

Did you hear that insolence? 

WOMEN 

I'm a free woman, I. 

MEN 

I'll make you hold your tongue. 

WOMEN 

Henceforth you'll serve in no more juries. 

MEN 

Burn off her hair for her. 

WOMEN 

Now forward, water, quench their furies! 

MEN 

O dear, O dear! 


WOMEN 



So ... was it hot? 


MEN 

Hot! ... Enough, O hold. 

WOMEN 

Watered, perhaps you'll bloom again-why not? 

MEN 

Brrr, I'm wrinkled up from shivering with cold. 

WOMEN 

Next time you've fire you'll warm yourself and leave us to our lot. 
MAGISTRATE _enters with attendant. SCYTHIANS. 

MAGISTRATE 

Have the luxurious rites of the women glittered 
Their libertine show, their drumming tapped out crowds, 

The Sabazian Mysteries summoned their mob, 

Adonis been wept to death on the terraces, 

As I could hear the last day in the Assembly? 

For Demostratus-let bad luck befoul him- 
Was roaring, "We must sail for Sicily," 

While a woman, throwing herself about in a dance 
Lopsided with drink, was shrilling out "Adonis, 

Woe for Adonis." Then Demostratus shouted, 

"We must levy hoplites at Zacynthus," 

And there the woman, up to the ears in wine, 

Was screaming "Weep for Adonis" on the house-top, 

The scoundrelly politician, that lunatic ox, 

Bellowing bad advice through tipsy shrieks: 

Such are the follies wantoning in them. 

MEN 

O if you knew their full effronery! 

All of the insults they've done, besides sousing us 
With water from their pots to our public disgrace 
For we stand here wringing our clothes like grown-up infants. 


MAGISTRATE 



By Poseidon, justly done! For in part with us 
The blame must lie for dissolute behaviour 
And for the pampered appetites they learn. 

Thus grows the seedling lust to blossoming: 

We go into a shop and say, "Here, goldsmith, 

You remember the necklace that you wrought my wife; 
Well, the other night in fervour of a dance 
Her clasp broke open. Now I'm off for Salamis; 

If you've the leisure, would you go tonight 
And stick a bolt-pin into her opened clasp." 

Another goes to a cobbler; a soldierly fellow, 

Always standing up erect, and says to him, 

"Cobbler, a sandal-strap of my wife's pinches her, 

Hurts her little toe in a place where she's sensitive. 
Come at noon and see if you can stretch out wider 
This thing that troubles her, loosen its tightness." 

And so you view the result. Observe my case- 

1, a magistrate, come here to draw 

Money to buy oar-blades, and what happens? 

The women slam the door full in my face. 

But standing still's no use. Bring me a crowbar, 

And I'll chastise this their impertinence. 

What do you gape at, wretch, with dazzled eyes? 
Peering for a tavern, I suppose. 

Come, force the gates with crowbars, prise them apart! 
I'll prise away myself too.... (LYSISTRATA _appears._) 

LYSISTRATA 

Stop this banging. 

I'm coming of my own accord.... Why bars? 

It is not bars we need but common sense. 

MAGISTRATE 

Indeed, you slut! Where is the archer now? 

Arrest this woman, tie her hands behind. 

LYSISTRATA 

If he brushes me with a finger, by Artemis, 

The public menial, he'll be sorry for it. 

MAGISTRATE 

Are you afraid? Grab her about the middle. 

Two of you then, lay hands on her and end it. 



CALONICE 


By Pandrosos I if your hand touches her 
I'll spread you out and trample on your guts. 

MAGISTRATE 

My guts! Where is the other archer gone? 

Bind that minx there who talks so prettily. 

MYRRHINE 

By Phosphor, if your hand moves out her way 
You'd better have a surgeon somewhere handy. 

MAGISTRATE 

You too! Where is that archer? Take that woman. 

I'll put a stop to these surprise-parties. 

STRATYLLIS 

By the Tauric Artemis, one inch nearer 
My fingers, and it's a bald man that'll be yelling. 

MAGISTRATE 

Tut tut, what's here? Deserted by my archers.... 

But surely women never can defeat us; 

Close up your ranks, my Scythians. Forward at them. 

LYSISTRATA 

By the Goddesses, you'll find that here await you 
Four companies of most pugnacious women 
Armed cap-a-pie from the topmost louring curl 
To the lowest angry dimple. 

MAGISTRATE 

On, Scythians, bind them. 

LYSISTRATA 

On, gallant allies of our high design, 

Vendors of grain-eggs-pulse-and-vegetables, 

Ye garlic-tavern-keepers of bakeries, 

Strike, batter, knock, hit, slap, and scratch our foes, 



Be finely imprudent, say what you think of them.... 

Enough! retire and do not rob the dead. 

MAGISTRATE 

How basely did my archer-force come off. 

LYSISTRATA 

Ah, ha, you thought it was a herd of slaves 
You had to tackle, and you didn't guess 
The thirst for glory ardent in our blood. 

MAGISTRATE 

By Apollo, I know well the thirst that heats you- 
Especially when a wine-skin's close. 

MEN 

You waste your breath, dear magistrate, I fear, in answering back. 
What's the good of argument with such a rampageous pack? 
Remember how they washed us down (these very clothes I wore) 
With water that looked nasty and that smelt so even more. 

WOMEN 

What else to do, since you advanced too dangerously nigh. 

If you should do the same again, I'll punch you in the eye. 

Though I'm a stay-at-home and most a quiet life enjoy, 

Polite to all and every (for I'm naturally coy), 

Still if you wake a wasps' nest then of wasps you must beware. 

MEN 

How may this ferocity be tamed? It grows too great to bear. 

Let us question them and find if they'll perchance declare 
The reason why they strangely dare 
To seize on Cranaos' citadel, 

This eyrie inaccessible, 

This shrine above the precipice, 

The Acropolis. 

Probe them and find what they mean with this idle talk; listen, 
but watch they don't try to deceive. 

You'd be neglecting your duty most certainly if now this mystery 
unplumbed you leave. 


MAGISTRATE 



Women there! Tell what I ask you, directly.... 

Come, without rambling, I wish you to state 

What's your rebellious intention in barring up thus on our noses 

our own temple-gate. 

LYSISTRATA 

To take first the treasury out of your management, and so stop the war 
through the absence of gold. 

MAGISTRATE 

Is gold then the cause of the war? 

LYSISTRATA 

Yes, gold caused it and miseries more, too many to be told. 

'Twas for money, and money alone, that Pisander with all of the army of 
mob-agitators. 

Raised up revolutions. But, as for the future, it won't be worth while 
to set up to be traitors. 

Not an obol they'll get as their loot, not an obol! while we have the 
treasure-chest in our command. 

MAGISTRATE 

What then is that you propose? 

LYSISTRATA 

Just this--merely to take the exchequer henceforth in hand. 

MAGISTRATE 
The exchequer! 

LYSISTRATA 

Yes, why not? Of our capabilities you have had various clear evidences. 
Firstly remember we have always administered soundly the budget of all 
home-expenses. 

MAGISTRATE 

But this matter's different. 


LYSISTRATA 



How is it different? 


MAGISTRATE 

Why, it deals chiefly with war-time supplies. 
LYSISTRATA 

But we abolish war straight by our policy. 
MAGISTRATE 

What will you do if emergencies arise? 
LYSISTRATA 

Face them our own way. 

MAGISTRATE 
What _you_ will? 

LYSISTRATA 
Yes _we_ will! 

MAGISTRATE 

Then there's no help for it; we're all destoryed. 
LYSISTRATA 

No, willy-nilly you must be safeguarded. 

MAGISTRATE 

What madness is this? 

LYSISTRATA 

Why, it seems you're annoyed. 

It must be done, that's all. 

MAGISTRATE 


Such awful oppression never, 
O never in the past yet I bore. 



LYSISTRATA 


You must be saved, sirrah-that's all there is to it. 

MAGISTRATE 

If we don't want to be saved? 

LYSISTRATA 
All the more. 

MAGISTRATE 

Why do you women come prying and meddling in matters of state touching 
war-time and peace? 

LYSISTRATA 

That I will tell you. 

MAGISTRATE 

0 tell me or quickly I'll — 

LYSISTRATA 

Hearken awhile and from threatening cease. 

MAGISTRATE 

1 cannot, I cannot; it's growing too insolent. 

WOMEN 

Come on; you've far more than we have to dread. 

MAGISTRATE 

Stop from your croaking, old carrion-crow there.... 

Continue 

LYSISTRATA 

Be calm then and I'll go ahead. 

All the long years when the hopeless war dragged along we, unassuming, 
forgotten in quiet, 



Endured without question, endured in our loneliness all your incessant 
child's antics and riot. 

Our lips we kept tied, though aching with silence, though well all the 
while in our silence we knew 

How wretchedly everything still was progressing by listening dumbly the 
day long to you. 

For always at home you continued discussing the war and its politics 
loudly, and we 

Sometimes would ask you, our hearts deep with sorrowing though we spoke 
lightly, though happy to see, 

"What's to be inscribed on the side of the Treaty-stone 
What, dear, was said in the Assembly today?" 

"Mind your own business," he'd answer me growlingly 
"hold your tongue, woman, or else go away." 

And so I would hold it. 

WOMEN 

I'd not be silent for any man living on earth, no, not I! 

MAGISTRATE 
Not for a staff? 

LYSISTRATA 

Well, so I did nothing but sit in the house, feeling dreary, and sigh, 

While ever arrived some fresh tale of decisions more foolish by far and 
presaging disaster. 

Then I would say to him, "O my dear husband, why still do they rush on 
destruction the faster?" 

At which he would look at me sideways, exclaiming, "Keep for your web 
and your shuttle your care, 

Or for some hours hence your cheeks will be sore and hot; leave this 
alone, war is Man's sole affair!" 

MAGISTRATE 

By Zeus, but a man of fine sense, he. 

LYSISTRATA 
How sensible? 

You dotard, because he at no time had lent 

His intractible ears to absorb from our counsel one temperate word of 
advice, kindly meant? 

But when at the last in the streets we heard shouted (everywhere ringing 
the ominous cry) 



"Is there no one to help us, no saviour in Athens?" and, "No, there is 
no one," come back in reply. 

At once a convention of all wives through Hellas here for a serious 
purpose was held, 

To determine how husbands might yet back to wisdom despite their 
reluctance in time be compelled. 

Why then delay any longer? It's settled. For the future you'll take 
up our old occupation. 

Now in turn you're to hold tongue, as we did, and listen while we show 
the way to recover the nation. 

MAGISTRATE 

_You_ talk to _us!_ Why, you're mad. I'll not stand it. 

LYSISTRATA 

Cease babbling, you fool; till I end, hold your tongue. 

MAGISTRATE 

If I should take orders from one who wears veils, may my 
neck straightaway be deservedly wrung. 

LYSISTRATA 

O if that keeps pestering you, 

I've a veil here for your hair, 

I'll fit you out in everything 
As is only fair. 

CALONICE 

Here's a spindle that will do. 

MYRRHINE 

I'll add a wool-basket too. 

LYSISTRATA 

Girdled now sit humbly at home, 

Munching beans, while you card wool and comb. For war from now on 
is the Women's affair. 

WOMEN. 


Come then, down pitchers, all, 



And on, courageous of heart, 

In our comradely venture 
Each taking her due part. 

I could dance, dance, dance, and be fresher after, 

I could dance away numberless suns, 

To no weariness let my knees bend. 

Earth I could brave with laughter, 

Having such wonderful girls here to friend. 

O the daring, the gracious, the beautiful ones! 

Their courage unswerving and witty 
Will rescue our city. 

O sprung from the seed of most valiant-wombed grand- 
mothers, scions of savage and dangerous nettles! 

Prepare for the battle, all. Gird up your angers. Our way 
the wind of sweet victory settles. 

LYSISTRATA 

0 tender Eros and Lady of Cyprus, some flush of beauty I 
pray you devise 

To flash on our bosoms and, O Aphrodite, rosily gleam on 
our valorous thighs! 

Joy will raise up its head through the legions warring and 
all of the far-serried ranks of mad-love 
Bristle the earth to the pillared horizon, pointing in vain to 
the heavens above. 

1 think that perhaps then they'll give us our title — 

Peace-makers. 

MAGISTRATE 

What do you mean? Please explain. 

LYSISTRATA 

First, we'll not see you now flourishing arms about into the 
Marketing-place clang again. 

WOMEN 

No, by the Paphian. 

LYSISTRATA 

Still I can conjure them as past were the herbs stand or crockery's sold 
Like Corybants jingling (poor sots) fully armoured, they noisily round 
on their promenade strolled. 



MAGISTRATE 


And rightly; that's discipline, they- 
LYSISTRATA 

But what's sillier than to go on an errand of buying a fish 
Carrying along an immense. Gorgon-buckler instead the usual platter 
or dish? 

A phylarch I lately saw, mounted on horse-back, dressed for the part 
with long ringlets and all, 

Stow in his helmet the omelet bought steaming from an old woman who 
kept a food-stall. 

Nearby a soldier, a Thracian, was shaking wildly his spear like Tereus 
in the play, 

To frighten a fig-girl while unseen the ruffian filched from her 
fruit-trays the ripest away. 

MAGISTRATE 

How, may I ask, will your rule re-establish order and justice in lands 
so tormented? 

LYSISTRATA 

Nothing is easier. 

MAGISTRATE 

Out with it speedily-what is this plan that you boast you've invented? 
LYSISTRATA 

If, when yarn we are winding, It chances to tangle, then, as perchance you 
may know, through the skein 

This way and that still the spool we keep passing till it is finally clear 
all again: 

So to untangle the War and its errors, ambassadors out on all sides we will 
send 

This way and that, here, there and round about-soon you will find that the 
War has an end. 

MAGISTRATE 

So with these trivial tricks of the household, domestic analogies of 
threads, skeins and spools, 

You think that you'll solve such a bitter complexity, unwind such political 



problems, you fools! 


LYSISTRATA 

Well, first as we wash dirty wool so's to cleanse it, so with a pitiless 
zeal we will scrub 

Through the whole city for all greasy fellows; burrs too, the parasites, 
off we will rub. 

That verminous plague of insensate place-seekers soon between thumb and 
forefinger we'll crack. 

All who inside Athens' walls have their dwelling into one great common 
basket we'll pack. 

Disenfranchised or citizens, allies or aliens, pell-mell the lot of them 
in we will squeeze. 

Till they discover humanity's meaning.... As for disjointed and far 
colonies, 

Them you must never from this time imagine as scattered about just like 
lost hanks of wool. 

Each portion we'll take and wind in to this centre, inward to Athens 
each loyalty pull, 

Till from the vast heap where all's piled together at last can be woven 
a strong Cloak of State. 

MAGISTRATE 

How terrible is it to stand here and watch them carding and winding at 
will with our fate, 

Witless in war as they are. 

LYSISTRATA 

What of us then, who ever in vain for our children must weep 
Borne but to perish afar and in vain? 

MAGISTRATE 

Not that, O let that one memory sleep! 

LYSISTRATA 

Then while we should be companioned still merrily, happy as brides may, 
the livelong night, 

Kissing youth by, we are forced to lie single.... But leave for a moment 
our pitiful plight, 

It hurts even more to behold the poor maidens helpless wrinkling in 
staler virginity. 


MAGISTRATE 



Does not a man age? 


LYSISTRATA 

Not in the same way. Not as a woman grows withered, grows he. 
He, when returned from the war, though grey-headed, yet 
if he wishes can choose out a wife. 

But she has no solace save peering for omens, wretched and 
lonely the rest of her life. 

MAGISTRATE 

But the old man will often select- 
LYSISTRATA 

0 why not finish and die? 

A bier is easy to buy, 

A honey-cake I'll knead you with joy, 

This garland will see you are decked. 

CALONICE 

I've a wreath for you too. 

MYRRHINE 

1 also will fillet you. 

LYSISTRATA 

What more is lacking? Step aboard the boat. 

See, Charon shouts ahoy. 

You're keeping him, he wants to shove afloat. 

MAGISTRATE 

Outrageous insults! Thus my place to flout! 

Now to my fellow-magistrates I'll go 
And what you've perpetrated on me show. 

LYSISTRATA 

Why are you blaming us for laying you out? 

Assure yourself we'll not forget to make 
The third day offering early for your sake. 



MAGISTRATE _retires_, LYSISTRATA _returns within_. 

OLD MEN. 

All men who call your loins your own, awake at last, arise 
And strip to stand in readiness. For as it seems to me 
Some more perilous offensive in their heads they now devise. 

I'm sure a Tyranny 
Like that of Hippias 
In this I detect.... 

They mean to put us under 
Themselves I suspect, 

And that Laconians assembling 
At Cleisthenes' house have played 
A trick-of-war and provoked them 
Madly to raid 

The Treasury, in which term I include 
The Pay for my food. 

For is it not preposterous 
They should talk this way to us 
On a subject such as battle! 

And, women as they are, about bronze bucklers dare prattle-- 

Make alliance with the Spartans-people I for one 

Like very hungry wolves would always most sincere shun.... 

Some dirty game is up their sleeve, 

I believe. 

A Tyranny, no doubt... but they won't catch me, that know. 
Henceforth on my guard I'll go, 

A sword with myrtle-branches wreathed for ever in my hand, 

And under arms in the Public Place I'll take my watchful stand, 
Shoulder to shoulder with Aristogeiton. Now my staff I'll draw 
And start at once by knocking 
that shocking 
Hag upon the jaw. 

WOMEN. 

Your own mother will not know you when you get back to the town. 
But first, my friends and allies, let us lay these garments down, 

And all ye fellow-citizens, hark to me while I tell 
What will aid Athens well. 

Just as is right, for I 
Have been a sharer 
In all the lavish splendour 
Of the proud city. 

I bore the holy vessels 



At seven, then 
I pounded barley 
At the age of ten, 

And clad in yellow robes, 

Soon after this, 

I was Little Bear to 
Brauronian Artemis; 

Then neckletted with figs, 

Grown tall and pretty, 

I was a Basket-bearer, 

And so it's obvious I should 
Give you advice that I think good, 

The very best I can. 

It should not prejudice my voice that I'm not born a man, 

If I say something advantageous to the present situation. 

For I'm taxed too, and as a toll provide men for the nation 
While, miserable greybeards, you, 

It is true, 

Contribute nothing of any importance whatever to our needs; 

But the treasure raised against the Medes 

You've squandered, and do nothing in return, save that you make 
Our lives and persons hazardous by some imbecile mistakes 
What can you answer? Now be careful, don't arouse my spite, 

Or with my slipper I'll take you napping, 
faces slapping 
Left and right. 

MEN. 

What villainies they contrive! 

Come, let vengeance fall, 

You that below the waist are still alive, 

Off with your tunics at my call — 

Naked, all. 

For a man must strip to battle like a man. 

No quaking, brave steps taking, careless what's ahead, white shoed, 
in the nude, onward bold, 

All ye who garrisoned Leipsidrion of old.... 

Let each one wag 
As youthfully as he can, 

And if he has the cause at heart 
Rise at least a span. 

We must take a stand and keep to it, 

For if we yield the smallest bit 
To their importunity. 

Then nowhere from their inroads will be left to us immunity. 

But they'll be building ships and soon their navies will attack us, 



As Artemisia did, and seek to fight us and to sack us. 

And if they mount, the Knights they'll rob 
Of a job, 

For everyone knows how talented they all are in the saddle, 

Having long practised how to straddle; 

No matter how they're jogged there up and down, they're never thrown. 
Then think of Myron's painting, and each horse-backed Amazon 
In combat hand-to-hand with men.... Come, on these women fall, 

And in pierced wood-collars let's stick 
quick 

The necks of one and all. 

WOMEN. 

Don't cross me or I'll loose 
The Beast that's kennelled here.... 

And soon you will be howling for a truce, 

Howling out with fear. 

But my dear, 

Strip also, that women may battle unhindered.... 

But you, you'll be too sore to eat garlic more, or one black bean, 

I really mean, so great's my spleen, to kick you black and blue 
With these my dangerous legs. 

I'll hatch the lot of you, 

If my rage you dash on, 

The way the relentless Beetle 
Hatched the Eagle's eggs. 

Scornfully aside I set 
Every silly old-man threat 
While Lampito's with me. 

Or dear Ismenia, the noble Theban girl. Then let decree 
Be hotly piled upon decree; in vain will be your labours, 

You futile rogue abominated by your suffering neighbour 
To Hecate's feast I yesterday went- 
Off I sent 

To our neighbours in Boeotia, asking as a gift to me 
For them to pack immediately 

That darling dainty thing ... a good fat eel [1] I meant of course; 

[Footnote l:_Vide supra_, p. 23.] 

But they refused because some idiotic old decree's in force. 

O this strange passion for decrees nothing on earth can check, 

Till someone puts a foot out tripping you, 
and slipping you 
Break your neck. 
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LYSISTRATA_enters in dismay_. 

WOMEN 

Dear Mistress of our martial enterprise, 

Why do you come with sorrow in your eyes? 

LYSISTRATA 

O 'tis our naughty femininity, 

So weak in one spot, that hath saddened me. 

WOMEN 

What's this? Please speak. 

LYSISTRATA 

Poor women, O so weak! 

WOMEN 

What can it be? Surely your friends may know. 
LYSISTRATA 

Yea, I must speak it though it hurt me so. 

WOMEN 

Speak; can we help? Don't stand there mute in need. 
LYSISTRATA 

I'll blurt it out then-our women's army's mutinied. 
WOMEN 

0 Zeus! 

LYSISTRATA 

What use is Zeus to our anatomy? 

Here is the gaping calamity I meant: 

1 cannot shut their ravenous appetites 

A moment more now. They are all deserting. 

The first I caught was sidling through the postern 



Close by the Cave of Pan: the next hoisting herself 
With rope and pulley down: a third on the point 
Of slipping past: while a fourth malcontent, seated 
For instant flight to visit Orsilochus 
On bird-back, I dragged off by the hair in time.... 

They are all snatching excuses to sneak home. 

Look, there goes one.... Hey, what's the hurry? 

1ST WOMAN 

I must get home. I've some Milesian wool 

Packed wasting away, and moths are pushing through it. 

LYSISTRATA 

Fine moths indeed, I know. Get back within. 

1ST WOMAN 

By the Goddesses, I'll return instantly. 

I only want to stretch it on my bed. 

LYSISTRATA 

You shall stretch nothing and go nowhere either. 

1ST WOMAN 

Must I never use my wool then? 

LYSISTRATA 
If needs be. 

2ND WOMAN 

How unfortunate I am! O my poor flax! 

It's left at home unstript. 

LYSISTRATA 

So here's another 

That wishes to go home and strip her flax. 

Inside again! 

2ND WOMAN 


No, by the Goddess of Light, 



I'll be back as soon as I have flayed it properly. 
LYSISTRATA 

You'll not flay anything. For if you begin 

There'll not be one here but has a patch to be flayed. 

3RD WOMAN 

O holy Eilithyia, stay this birth 

Till I have left the precincts of the place! 

LYSISTRATA 

What nonsense is this? 

3RD WOMAN 

I'll drop it any minute. 

LYSISTRATA 

Yesterday you weren't with child. 

3RD WOMAN 
But I am today. 

O let me find a midwife, Lysistrata. 

O quickly! 

LYSISTRATA 

Now what story is this you tell? 

What is this hard lump here? 

3RD WOMAN 

It's a male child. 

LYSISTRATA 

By Aphrodite, it isn't. Your belly's hollow, 

And it has the feel of metal.... Well, I soon can see. 
You hussy, it's Athene's sacred helm, 

And you said you were with child. 


3RD WOMAN 



And so I am. 


LYSISTRATA 
Then why the helm? 

3RD WOMAN 

So if the throes should take me 

Still in these grounds I could use it like a dove 

As a laying-nest in which to drop the child. 

LYSISTRATA 

More pretexts! You can't hide your clear intent, 

And anyway why not wait till the tenth day 
Meditating a brazen name for your brass brat? 

WOMAN 

And I can't sleep a wink. My nerve is gone 
Since I saw that snake-sentinel of the shrine. 

WOMAN 

And all those dreadful owls with their weird hooting! 

Though I'm wearied out, I can't close an eye. 
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LYSISTRATA 

You wicked women, cease from juggling lies. 

You want your men. But what of them as well? 

They toss as sleepless in the lonely night, 

I'm sure of it. Hold out awhile, hold out, 

But persevere a teeny-weeny longer. 

An oracle has promised Victory 

If we don't wrangle. Would you hear the words? 

WOMEN 

Yes, yes, what is it? 

LYSISTRATA 

Silence then, you chatterboxes. 

Here- 

_Whenas the swallows flocking in one place from the hoopoes 



Deny themselves love's gambols any more, 

All woes shall then have ending and great Zeus the Thunderer 
Shall put above what was below before._ 

WOMEN 

Will the men then always be kept under us? 

LYSISTRATA 

_But if the swallows squabble among themselves and fly away 
Out of the temple, refusing to agree, 

Then The Most Wanton Birds in all the World 
They shall be named for ever. That's his decree._ 

WOMAN 

It's obvious what it means. 
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LYSISTRATA 


Now by all the gods 

We must let no agony deter from duty, 

Back to your quarters. For we are base indeed, 
My friends, if we betray the oracle. 

_She goes out._ 


OLD MEN. 

I'd like to remind you of a fable they used to employ, 

When I was a little boy: 

How once through fear of the marriage-bed a young man, 
Melanion by name, to the wilderness ran, 

And there on the hills he dwelt. 

For hares he wove a net 
Which with his dog he set- 
Most likely he's there yet. 

For he never came back home, so great was the fear he felt. 
I loathe the sex as much as he, 

And therefore I no less shall be 
As chaste as was Melanion. 

MAN 

Grann'am, do you much mind men? 


WOMAN 



Onions you won't need, to cry. 


MAN 

From my foot you shan't escape. 

WOMAN 

What thick forests I espy. 
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MEN 

So much Myronides' fierce beard 
And thundering black back were feared, 

That the foe fled when they were shown-- 
Brave he as Phormion. 

WOMEN. 

Well, I'll relate a rival fable just to show to you 
A different point of view: 

There was a rough-hewn fellow, Timon, with a face 

That glowered as through a thorn-bush in a wild, bleak place. 

He too decided on flight, 

This very Furies' son, 

All the world's ways to shun 
And hide from everyone, 

Spitting out curses on all knavish men to left and right. 

But though he reared this hate for men, 

He loved the women even then, 

And never thought them enemies. 

WOMAN 

O your jaw I'd like to break. 

MAN 

That I fear do you suppose? 

WOMAN 

Learn what kicks my legs can make. 


MAN 



Raise them up, and you'll expose- 
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WOMAN 

Nay, you'll see there, I engage, 

All is well kept despite my age, 

And tended smooth enough to slip 
From any adversary's grip. 
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LYSISTRATA _appears_. 

LYSISTRATA 

Hollo there, hasten hither to me 
Skip fast along. 

WOMAN 

What is this? Why the noise? 

LYSISTRATA 

A man, a man! I spy a frenzied man! 

He carries Love upon him like a staff. 

0 Lady of Cyprus, and Cythera, and Paphos, 

1 beseech you, keep our minds and hands to the oath. 

WOMAN 

Where is he, whoever he is? 

LYSISTRATA 

By the Temple of Chloe. 

WOMAN 

Yes, now I see him. but who can he be? 

LYSISTRATA 

Look at him. Does anyone recognise his face? 
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MYRRHINE 



I do. He is my husband, Cinesias. 


LYSISTRATA 

You know how to work. Play with him, lead him on, 
Seduce him to the cozening-point-kiss him, kiss him, 
Then slip your mouth aside just as he's sure of it, 
Ungirdle every caress his mouth feels at 
Save that the oath upon the bowl has locked. 

MYRRHINE 

You can rely on me. 

LYSISTRATA 

I'll stay here to help 

In working up his ardor to its height 

Of vain magnificence.... The rest to their quarters. 

_Enter_ CINESIAS. 

Who is this that stands within our lines? 

CINESIAS 

I. 

LYSISTRATA 
A man? 

CINESIAS 
Too much a man! 

LYSISTRATA 
Then be off at once. 

CINESIAS 

Who are you that thus eject me? 

LYSISTRATA 


Guard for the day. 
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CINESIAS 

By all the gods, then call Myrrhine hither. 
LYSISTRATA 

So, call Myrrhine hither! Who are you? 

CINESIAS 

I am her husband Cinesias, son of Anthros. 
LYSISTRATA 

Welcome, dear friend! That glorious name of yours 
Is quite familiar in our ranks. Your wife 
Continually has it in her mouth. 

She cannot touch an apple or an egg 
But she must say, "This to Cinesias!" 

CINESIAS 

O is that true? 

LYSISTRATA 

By Aphrodite, it is. 

If the conversation strikes on men, your wife 
Cuts in with, "All are boobies by Cinesias." 

CINESIAS 

Then call her here. 

LYSISTRATA 

And what am I to get? 

CINESIAS 

This, if you want it.... See, what I have here. 

But not to take away. 

LYSISTRATA 


Then I'll call her. 
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CINESIAS 

Be quick, be quick. All grace is wiped from life 
Since she went away. O sad, sad am I 
When there I enter on that loneliness, 

And wine is unvintaged of the sun's flavour. 

And food is tasteless. But I've put on weight. 

MYRRHINE (_above_) 

I love him O so much! but he won't have it. 

Don't call me down to him. 

CINESIAS 

Sweet little Myrrhine! 

What do you mean? Come here. 

MYRRHINE 

O no I won't. 

Why are you calling me? You don't want me. 
CINESIAS 

Not want you! with this week-old strength of love. 

MYRRHINE 

Farewell. 

CINESIAS 

Don't go, please don't go, Myrrhine. 

At least you'll hear our child. Call your mother, lad. 

CHILD 

Mummy ... mummy ... mummy! 

CINESIAS 

There now, don't you feel pity for the child? 

He's not been fed or washed now for six days. 


MYRRHINE 



I certainly pity him with so heartless a father. 
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CINESIAS 

Come down, my sweetest, come for the child's sake. 
MYRRHINE 

A trying life it is to be a mother! 

I suppose I'd better go. _She comes down._ 

CINESIAS 

How much younger she looks, 

How fresher and how prettier! Myrrhine, 

Lift up your lovely face, your disdainful face; 

And your ankle ... let your scorn step out its worst; 

It only rubs me to more ardor here. 

MYRRHINE (_playing with the child_) 

You're as innocent as he's iniquitous. 

Let me kiss you, honey-petling, mother's darling. 

CINESIAS 

How wrong to follow other women's counsel 
And let loose all these throbbing voids in yourself 
As well as in me. Don't you go throb-throb? 

MYRRHINE 

Take away your hands. 

CINESIAS 

Everything in the house 
Is being ruined. 

MYRRHINE 

I don't care at all. 

CINESIAS 

The roosters are picking all your web to rags. 



Do you mind that? 
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MYRRHINE 
Not I. 

CINESIAS 

What time we've wasted 

We might have drenched with Paphian laughter, flung 
On Aphrodite's Mysteries. O come here. 

MYRRHINE 

Not till a treaty finishes the war. 

CINESIAS 

If you must have it, then we'll get it done. 

MYRRHINE 

Do it and I'll come home. Till then I am bound. 
CINESIAS 

Well, can't your oath perhaps be got around? 
MYRRHINE 

No ... no ... still I'll not say that I don't love you. 
CINESIAS 

You love me! Then dear girl, let me also love you. 
MYRRHINE 

You must be joking. The boy's looking on. 

CINESIAS 

Here, Manes, take the child home!... There, he's gone. 
There's nothing in the way now. Come to the point. 


MYRRHINE 



Here in the open! In plain sight? 


CINESIAS 

In Pan's cave. 

A splendid place. 
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MYRRHINE 

Where shall I dress my hair again 
Before returning to the citadel? 

CINESIAS 

You can easily primp yourself in the Clepsydra. 

MYRRHINE 

But how can I break my oath? 

CINESIAS 

Leave that to me, 

I'll take all risk. 

MYRRHINE 

Well, I'll make you comfortable. 

CINESIAS 

Don't worry. I'd as soon lie on the grass. 

MYRRHINE 

No, by Apollo, in spite of all your faults 
I won't have you lying on the nasty earth. 

(_From here MYRRHINE keeps on going off to fetch things._) 

CINESIAS 

Ah, how she loves me. 

MYRRHINE 

Rest there on the bench, 

While I arrange my clothes. O what a nuisance, 



I must find some cushions first. 


CINESIAS 

Why some cushions? 

Please don't get them! 
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MYRRHINE 

What? The plain, hard wood? 

Never, by Artemis! That would be too vulgar. 

CINESIAS 

Open your arms! 

MYRRHINE 

No. Wait a second. 

CINESIAS 

0 .... 

Then hurry back again. 

MYRRHINE 

Here the cushions are. 

Lie down while 1—0 dear! But what a shame, 
You need more pillows. 

CINESIAS 

I don't want them, dear. 

MYRRHINE 
But I do. 

CINESIAS 

Thwarted affection mine, 

They treat you just like Heracles at a feast 
With cheats of dainties, O disappointing arms 


MYRRHINE 



Raise up your head. 


CINESIAS 

There, that's everything at last. 

MYRRHINE 
Yes, all. 

CINESIAS 

Then run to my arms, you golden girl. 
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MYRRHINE 

I'm loosening my girdle now. But you've not forgotten? 
You're not deceiving me about the Treaty? 

CINESIAS 

No, by my life, I'm not. 

MYRRHINE 

Why, you've no blanket. 

CINESIAS 

It's not the silly blanket's warmth but yours I want. 
MYRRHINE 

Never mind. You'll soon have both. I'll come straight back. 
CINESIAS 

The woman will choke me with her coverlets. 

MYRRHINE 
Get up a moment. 

CINESIAS 


I'm up high enough. 



MYRRHINE 


Would you like me to perfume you? 

CINESIAS 
By Apollo, no! 

MYRRHINE 

By Aphrodite, I'll do it anyway. 

CINESIAS 

Lord Zeus, may she soon use up all the myrrh. 
MYRRHINE 

Stretch out your hand. Take it and rub it in. 
CINESIAS 

Hmm, it's not as fragrant as might be; that is, 

Not before it's smeared. It doesn't smell of kisses. 
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MYRRHINE 

How silly I am: I've brought you Rhodian scents. 
CINESIAS 

It's good enough, leave it, love. 

MYRRHINE 

You must be jesting. 

CINESIAS 

Plague rack the man who first compounded scent 

MYRRHINE 

Here, take this flask. 


CINESIAS 



I've a far better one. 

Don't tease me, come here, and get nothing more. 


MYRRHINE 

I'm coming.... I'm just drawing off my shoes.... 
You're sure you will vote for Peace? 

CINESIAS 

I'll think about it. 

_She runs off._ 

I'm dead: the woman's worn me all away. 

She's gone and left me with an anguished pulse. 

MEN 

Baulked in your amorous delight 
How melancholy is your plight. 

With sympathy your case I view; 

For I am sure it's hard on you. 

What human being could sustain 
This unforeseen domestic strain, 

And not a single trace 
Of willing women in the place! 
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CINESIAS 

O Zeus, what throbbing suffering! 

MEN 

She did it all, the harlot, she 
With her atrocious harlotry. 

WOMEN 

Nay, rather call her darling-sweet. 

MEN 

What, sweet? She's a rude, wicked thing. 
CINESIAS 


A wicked thing, as I repeat. 



O Zeus, O Zeus, 

Canst Thou not suddenly let loose 

Some twirling hurricane to tear 

Her flapping up along the air 

And drop her, when she's whirled around, 

Here to the ground 

Neatly impaled upon the stake 

That's ready upright for her sake. 

_He goes out._ 
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_Enter_ SPARTAN HERALD. 

_The_ MAGISTRATE _comes forward_. 

HERALD 

What here gabs the Senate an' the Prytanes? 

I've fetcht despatches for them. 

MAGISTRATE 

Are you a man 
Or a monstrosity? 

HERALD 

My scrimp-brained lad, 

I'm a herald, as ye see, who hae come frae Sparta 
Anent a Peace. 

MAGISTRATE 

Then why do you hide that lance 
That sticks out under your arms? 
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HERALD. 

I've brought no lance. 

MAGISTRATE 

Then why do you turn aside and hold your cloak 
So far out from your body? Is your groin swollen 
With stress of travelling? 


HERALD 



By Castor, I'll swear 
The man is wud. 

MAGISTRATE 

Indeed, your cloak is wide, 

My rascal fellow. 

HERALD 

But I tell ye No! 

Enow o' fleering! 

MAGISTRATE 

Well, what is it then? 

HERALD 

It's my despatch cane. 

MAGISTRATE 

Of course-a Spartan cane! 

But speak right out. I know all this too well. 

Are new privations springing up in Sparta? 

HERALD 

Och, hard as could be: in lofty lusty columns 
Our allies stand united. We maun get Pellene. 

MAGISTRATE 

Whence has this evil come? Is it from Pan? 
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HERALD 

No. Lampito first ran asklent, then the ithers 
Sprinted after her example, and blocked, the hizzies, 
Their wames unskaithed against our every fleech. 

MAGISTRATE 


What did you do? 



HERALD 


We are broken, and bent double, 

Limp like men carrying lanthorns in great winds 
About the city. They winna let us even 
Wi' lightest neif skim their primsie pretties 
Till we've concluded Peace-terms wi' a' Hellas. 

MAGISTRATE 

So the conspiracy is universal; 

This proves it. Then return to Sparta. Bid them 
Send envoys with full powers to treat of Peace; 

And I will urge the Senate here to choose 
Plenipotentiary ambassadors, 

As argument adducing this connection. 

HERALD 

I'm off. Your wisdom nane could contravert. 

_They retire._ 

MEN 

There is no beast, no rush of fire, like woman so untamed. 

She calmly goes her way where even panthers would be shamed. 
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WOMEN 

And yet you are fool enough, it seems, to dare to war with me, 
When for your faithful ally you might win me easily. 

MEN 

Never could the hate I feel for womankind grow less. 

WOMEN 

Then have your will. But I'll take pity on your nakedness. 

For I can see just how ridiculous you look, and so 
Will help you with your tunic if close up I now may go. 

MEN 

Well, that, by Zeus, is no scoundrel-deed, I frankly will admit. 

I only took them off myself in a scoundrel raging-fit. 



WOMEN 


Now you look sensible, and that you're men no one could doubt. 

If you were but good friends again, I'd take the insect out 
That hurts your eye. 

MEN 

Is that what's wrong? That nasty bitie thing. 

Please squeeze it out, and show me what it is that makes this sting. 
It's been paining me a long while now. 

WOMEN 

Well I'll agree to that, 

Although you're most unmannerly. O what a giant gnat. 

Here, look! It comes from marshy Tricorysus, I can tell. 
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MEN 

0 thank you. It was digging out a veritable well. 

Now that it's gone, I can't hold back my tears. See how they fall. 

WOMEN 

I'll wipe them off, bad as you are, and kiss you after all. 

MEN 

1 won't be kissed. 

WOMEN 

O yes, you will. Your wishes do not matter. 

MEN 

O botheration take you all! How you cajole and flatter. 

A hell it is to live with you; to live without, a hell: 

How truly was that said. But come, these enmities let's quell. 

You stop from giving orders and I'll stop from doing wrong. 

So let's join ranks and seal our bargain with a choric song. 

CHORUS. 

Athenians, it's not our intention 
To sow political dissension 



By giving any scandal mention; 

But on the contrary to promote good feeling in the state 
By word and deed. We've had enough calamities of late. 

So let a man or woman but divulge 
They need a trifle, say, 

Two minas, three or four, 

I've purses here that bulge. 
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There's only one condition made 
(Indulge my whim in this I pray)- 
When Peace is signed once more, 

On no account am I to be repaid. 

And I'm making preparation 
For a gay select collation 
With some youths of reputation. 

I've managed to produce some soup and they're slaughtering for me 
A sucking-pig: its flesh should taste as tender as could be. 

I shall expect you at my house today. 

To the baths make an early visit, 

And bring your children along; 

Don't dawdle on the way. 

Ask no one; enter as if the place 
Was all your own-yours henceforth is it. 

If nothing chances wrong, 

The door will then be shut bang in your face. 

_The_ SPARTAN AMBASSADORS _approach_. 

CHORUS 

Here come the Spartan envoys with long, worried beards. 

Hail, Spartans how do you fare? 

Did anything new arise? 

SPARTANS 

No need for a clutter o' words. Do ye see our condition? 
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CHORUS 

The situation swells to greater tension. 

Something will explode soon. 

SPARTANS 


It's awfu' truly. 



But come, let us wi' the best speed we may 
Scribble a Peace. 

CHORUS 

I notice that our men 

Like wrestlers poised for contest, hold their clothes 
Out from their bellies. An athlete's malady! 

Since exercise alone can bring relief. 

ATHENIANS 

Can anyone tell us where Lysistrata is? 

There is no need to describe our men's condition, 

It shows up plainly enough. 

CHORUS 

It's the same disease. 

Do you feel a jerking throbbing in the morning? 
ATHENIANS 

By Zeus, yes! In these straits, I'm racked all through. 
Unless Peace is soon declared, we shall be driven 
In the void of women to try Cleisthenes. 

CHORUS 

Be wise and cover those things with your tunics. 
Who knows what kind of person may perceive you? 

ATHENIANS 

By Zeus, you're right. 
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SPARTANS 

By the Twa Goddesses, 

Indeed ye are. Let's put our tunics on. 

ATHENIANS 

Hail O my fellow-sufferers, hail Spartans. 


SPARTANS 



O hinnie darling, what a waefu' thing! 

If they had seen us wi' our lunging waddies! 

ATHENIANS 

Tell us then, Spartans, what has brought you here? 

SPARTANS 

We come to treat o' Peace. 

ATHENIANS 
Well spoken there! 

And we the same. Let us callout Lysistrata 
Since she alone can settle the Peace-terms. 

SPARTANS 

Callout Lysistratus too if ye don't mind. 

CHORUS 

No indeed. She hears your voices and she comes. 

_Enter LYSISTRATA_ 

Hail, Wonder of all women! Now you must be in turn 
Hard, shifting, clear, deceitful, noble, crafty, sweet, and stern. 

The foremost men of Hellas, smitten by your fascination, 

Have brought their tangled quarrels here for your sole arbitration. 
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LYSISTRATA 

An easy task if the love's raging home-sickness 
Doesn't start trying out how well each other 
Will serve instead of us. But I'll know at once 
If they do. O where's that girl, Reconciliation? 

Bring first before me the Spartan delegates, 

And see you lift no rude or violent hands- 
None of the churlish ways our husbands used. 

But lead them courteously, as women should. 

And if they grudge fingers, guide them by other methods, 

And introduce them with ready tact. The Athenians 
Draw by whatever offers you a grip. 

Now, Spartans, stay here facing me. Here you, 

Athenians. Both hearken to my words. 



I am a woman, but I'm not a fool. 

And what of natural intelligence I own 

Has been filled out with the remembered precepts 

My father and the city-elders taught me. 

First I reproach you both sides equally 
That when at Pylae and Olympia, 

At Pytho and the many other shrines 

That I could name, you sprinkle from one cup 

The altars common to all Hellenes, yet 

You wrack Hellenic cities, bloody Hellas 

With deaths of her own sons, while yonder clangs 

The gathering menace of barbarians. 

ATHENIANS 

We cannot hold it in much longer now. 
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LYSISTRATA 

Now unto you, O Spartans, do I speak. 

Do you forget how your own countryman, 

Pericleidas, once came hither suppliant 
Before our altars, pale in his purple robes, 

Praying for an army when in Messenia 
Danger growled, and the Sea-god made earth quayer. 
Then with four thousand hoplites Cimon marched 
And saved all Sparta. Yet base ingrates now, 

You are ravaging the soil of your preservers. 

ATHENIANS 

By Zeus, they do great wrong, Lysistrata. 

SPARTANS 

Great wrang, indeed. O! What a luscious wench! 
LYSISTRATA 

And now I turn to the Athenians. 

Have you forgotten too how once the Spartans 
In days when you wore slavish tunics, came 
And with their spears broke a Thessalian host 
And all the partisans of Hippias? 

They alone stood by your shoulder on that day. 

They freed you, so that for the slave's short skirt 
You should wear the trailing cloak of liberty. 



SPARTANS 


I've never seen a nobler woman anywhere. 
ATHENIANS 

Nor I one with such prettily jointing hips. 
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LYSISTRATA 

Now, brethren twined with mutual benefactions, 
Can you still war, can you suffer such disgrace? 
Why not be friends? What is there to prevent you? 

SPARTANS 

We're agreed, gin that we get this tempting Mole. 

LYSISTRATA 

Which one? 

SPARTANS 

That ane we've wanted to get into, 

O for sae lang.... Pylos, of course. 

ATHENIANS 

By Poseidon, 

Never! 

LYSISTRATA 

Give it up. 

ATHENIANS 

Then what will we do? 

We need that ticklish place united to us-- 

LYSISTRATA 

Ask for some other lurking-hole in return. 


ATHENIANS 



Then, ah, we'll choose this snug thing here, Echinus, 
Shall we call the nestling spot? And this backside haven, 
These desirable twin promontories, the Maliac, 

And then of course these Megarean Legs. 

SPARTANS 

Not that, O surely not that, never that. 
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LYSISTRATA 

Agree! Now what are two legs more or less? 

ATHENIANS 

I want to strip at once and plough my land. 

SPARTANS 

And mine I want to fertilize at once. 

LYSISTRATA 

And so you can, when Peace is once declared. 

If you mean it, get your allies' heads together 
And come to some decision. 

ATHENIANS 

What allies? 

There's no distinction in our politics: 

We've risen as one man to this conclusion; 

Every ally is jumping-mad to drive it home. 

SPARTANS 

And ours the same, for sure. 

ATHENIANS 

The Carystians first! 

I'll bet on that 

LYSISTRATA 


I agree with all of you. 



Now off, and cleanse yourselves for the Acropolis, 

For we invite you all in to a supper 

From our commissariat baskets. There at table 

You will pledge good behaviour and uprightness; 

Then each man's wife is his to hustle home. 

ATHENIANS 

Come, as quickly as possible. 
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SPARTANS 

As quick as ye like. 

Lead on. 

ATHENIANS 

0 Zeus, quick, quick, lead quickly on. 

_They hurry off._ 

CHORUS. 

Broidered stuffs on high I'm heaping, 

Fashionable cloaks and sweeping 
Trains, not even gold gawds keeping. 

Take them all, I pray you, take them all (I do not care) 

And deck your children-your daughter, if the Basket she's to bear. 
Come, everyone of you, come in and take 
Of this rich hoard a share. 

Nought's tied so skilfully 
But you its seal can break 
And plunder all you spy inside. 

I've laid out all that I can spare, 

And therefore you will see 

Nothing unless than I you're sharper-eyed. 

If lacking corn a man should be 
While his slaves clamour hungrily 
And his excessive progeny, 

Then I've a handfull of grain at home which is always to be had, 
And to which in fact a more-than-life-size loaf I'd gladly add. 
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Then let the poor bring with them bag or sack 
And take this store of food. 

Manes, my man, I'll tell 
To help them all to pack 
Their wallets full. But O take care. 

1 had forgotten; don't intrude, 



Or terrified you'll yell. 

My dog is hungry too, and bites-beware! 
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_Some_ LOUNGERS _from the Market with torches approach 
the Banqueting hall. The_ PORTER_ bars their entrance. 

1ST MARKET-LOUNGER 

Open the door. 

PORTER 

Here move along. 

1ST MARKET-LOUNGER 
What's this? 

You're sitting down. Shall I singe you with my torch? 

That's vulgar! O I couldn't do it ... yet 
If it would gratify the audience, 

I'll mortify myself. 

2ND MARKET-LOUNGER 

And I will too. 

We'll both be crude and vulgar, yes we will. 

PORTER 

Be off at o~ce now or you'll be wailing 
Dirges for your hair. Get off at once, 

And see you don't disturb the Spartan envoys 
Just coming out from the splendid feast they've had. 
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_The banqueters begin to come out._ 

1ST ATHENIAN 

I've never known such a pleasant banquet before, 

And what delightful fellows the Spartans are. 

When we are warm with wine, how wise we grow. 

2ND ATHENIAN 


That's only fair, since sober we're such fools: 
This is the advice I'd give the Athenians- 



See our ambassadors are always drunk. 

For when we visit Sparta sober, then 
We're on the alert for trickery all the while 
So that we miss half of the things they say, 

And misinterpret things that were never said, 

And then report the muddle back to Athens. 

But now we're charmed with each other. They might cap 
With the Telamon-catch instead of the Cleitagora, 

And we'd applaud and praise them just the same; 

We're not too scrupulous in weighing words. 

PORTER 

Why, here the rascals come again to plague me. 

Won't you move on, you sorry loafers there! 

MARKET-LOUNGER 

Yes, by Zeus, they're already coming out. 

SPARTANS 

Now hinnie dearest, please tak' up your pipe 
That I may try a spring an' sing my best 
In honour o' the Athenians an' oursels. 
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ATHENIANS 

Aye, take your pipe. By all the gods, there's nothing 
Could glad my heart more than to watch you dance. 

SPARTANS. 

Mnemosyne, 

Let thy fire storm these younkers, 

O tongue wi' stormy ecstasy 

My Muse that knows 

Our deeds and theirs, how when at sea 

Their navies swooped upon 

The Medes at Artemision- 

Gods for their courage, did they strike 

Wrenching a triumph frae their foes; 

While at Thermopylae 

Leonidas' army stood: wild-boars they were like 
Wild-boars that wi' fierce threat 
Their terrible tusks whet; 

The sweat ran streaming down each twisted face, 



Faem blossoming i' strange petals o' death 
Panted frae mortal breath, 

The sweat drenched a' their bodies i' that place, 

For the hurly-burly o' Persians glittered more 
Than the sands on the shore. 

Come, Hunting Girl, an' hear my prayer- 

You whose arrows whizz in woodlands, come an' bless 

This Peace we swear. 

Let us be fenced wi' age long amity, 

O let this bond stick ever firm through thee 
In friendly happiness. 

Henceforth no guilefu' perjury be seen! 

O hither, hither O 
Thou wildwood queen. 

LYSISTRATA 

Earth is delighted now, peace is the voice of earth. 
Spartans, sort out your wives: Athenians, yours. 

Let each catch hands with his wife and dance his joy, 
Dance out his thanks, be grateful in music, 

And promise reformation with his heels. 

ATHENIANS. 

O Dancers, forward. Lead out the Graces, 

Call Artemis out; 

Then her brother, the Dancer of Skies, 

That gracious Apollo. 

Invoke with a shout 

Dionysus out of whose eyes 

Breaks fire on the maenads that follow; 

And Zeus with his flares of quick lightning, and call, 
Happy Hera, Queen of all, 

And all the Daimons summon hither to be 

Witnesses of our revelry 

And of the noble Peace we have made, 

Aphrodite our aid. 

lo Paieon, lo, cry- 
For victory, leap! 

Attained by me, leap! 

Euoi Euoi Euai Euai. 


SPARTANS 



Piper, gie us the music for a new sang. 


SPARTANS. 

Leaving again lovely lofty Taygetus 
Hither O Spartan Muse, hither to greet us, 

And wi' our choric voice to raise 
To Amyclean Apollo praise, 

And Tyndareus' gallant sons whose days 
Alang Eurotas' banks merrily pass, 

An' Athene o' the House o' Brass. 

Now the dance begin; 

Dance, making swirl your fringe o' woolly skin, 

While we join voices 

To hymn dear Sparta that rejoices 

I' a beautifu' sang, 

An' loves to see 
Dancers tangled beautifully; 

For the girls i' tumbled ranks 
Alang Eurotas' banks 
Like wanton fillies thrang, 

Frolicking there 

An' like Bacchantes shaking the wild air 
To comb a giddy laughter through the hair, 

Bacchantes that clench thyrsi as they sweep 
To the ecstatic leap. 

An' Helen, Child o' Leda, come 
Thou holy, nimble, gracefu' Queen, 

Lead thou the dance, gather thy joyous tresses up i' bands 
An' play like a fawn. To madden them, clap thy hands, 

And sing praise to the warrior goddess templed i' our lands, 
Her o' the House o' Brass. 




Book 01 Genesis 

01:001:001 In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth. 

01:001:002 And the earth was without form, and void; and darkness was 
upon the face of the deep. And the Spirit of God moved upon 
the face of the waters. 

01:001:003 And God said, Let there be light: and there was light. 

01:001:004 And God saw the light, that it was good: and God divided the 
light from the darkness. 

01:001:005 And God called the light Day, and the darkness he called 
Night. And the evening and the morning were the first day. 


01:001:006 And God said, Let there be a firmament in the midst of the 



waters, and let it divide the waters from the waters. 


01:001:007 And God made the firmament, and divided the waters which were 
under the firmament from the waters which were above the 
firmament: and it was so. 

01:001:008 And God called the firmament Heaven. And the evening and the 
morning were the second day. 

01:001:009 And God said, Let the waters under the heaven be gathered 
together unto one place, and let the dry land appear: and it 
was so. 

01:001:010 And God called the dry land Earth; and the gathering together 
of the waters called he Seas: and God saw that it was good. 

01:001:011 And God said, Let the earth bring forth grass, the herb 
yielding seed, and the fruit tree yielding fruit after his 
kind, whose seed is in itself, upon the earth: and it was so. 

01:001:012 And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding seed 
after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in 
itself, after his kind: and God saw that it was good. 

01:001:013 And the evening and the morning were the third day. 

01:001:014 And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of the 
heaven to divide the day from the night; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days, and years: 

01:001:015 And let them be for lights in the firmament of the heaven to 
give light upon the earth: and it was so. 

01:001:016 And God made two great lights; the greater light to rule the 
day, and the lesser light to rule the night: he made the stars 
also. 

01:001:017 And God set them in the firmament of the heaven to give light 
upon the earth, 

01:001:018 And to rule over the day and over the night, and to divide the 
light from the darkness: and God saw that it was good. 

01:001:019 And the evening and the morning were the fourth day. 

01:001:020 And God said, Let the waters bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and fowl that may fly above the earth 
in the open firmament of heaven. 



01:001:021 And God created great whales, and every living creature that 
moveth, which the waters brought forth abundantly, after their 
kind, and every winged fowl after his kind: and God saw that 
it was good. 

01:001:022 And God blessed them, saying, Be fruitful, and multiply, and 
fill the waters in the seas, and let fowl multiply in the 
earth. 

01:001:023 And the evening and the morning were the fifth day. 

01:001:024 And God said, Let the earth bring forth the living creature 
after his kind, cattle, and creeping thing, and beast of the 
earth after his kind: and it was so. 

01:001:025 And God made the beast of the earth after his kind, and cattle 
after their kind, and every thing that creepeth upon the earth 
after his kind: and God saw that it was good. 

01:001:026 And God said, Let us make man in our image, after our 
likeness: and let them have dominion over the fish of the sea, 
and over the fowl of the air, and over the cattle, and over 
all the earth, and over every creeping thing that creepeth 
upon the earth. 

01:001:027 So God created man in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created he them. 

01:001:028 And God blessed them, and God said unto them, Be fruitful, and 
multiply, and replenish the earth, and subdue it: and have 
dominion over the fish of the sea, and over the fowl of the 
air, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth. 

01:001:029 And God said, Behold, I have given you every herb bearing 
seed, which is upon the face of all the earth, and every tree, 
in the which is the fruit of a tree yielding seed; to you it 
shall be for meat. 

01:001:030 And to every beast of the earth, and to every fowl of the air, 
and to every thing that creepeth upon the earth, wherein there 
is life, I have given every green herb for meat: and it was 
so. 

01:001:031 And God saw every thing that he had made, and, behold, it was 
very good. And the evening and the morning were the sixth day. 


01:002:001 Thus the heavens and the earth were finished, and all the host 



of them. 


01:002:002 And on the seventh day God ended his work which he had made; 
and he rested on the seventh day from all his work which he 
had made. 

01:002:003 And God blessed the seventh day, and sanctified it: because 
that in it he had rested from all his work which God created 
and made. 

01:002:004 These are the generations of the heavens and of the earth when 
they were created, in the day that the LORD God made the earth 
and the heavens. 


from: Book 19 Psalms 

19:001:001 Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the 
ungodly, nor standeth in the way of sinners, nor sitteth in 
the seat of the scornful. 

19:001:002 But his delight is in the law of the LORD; and in his law doth 
he meditate day and night. 

19:001:003 And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf also 
shall not wither; and whatsoever he doeth shall prosper. 


19:037:001 Fret not thyself because of evildoers, neither be thou envious 
against the workers of iniquity. 

19:037:002 For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, and wither as 
the green herb. 

19:037:003 Trust in the LORD, and do good; so shalt thou dwell in the 
land, and verily thou shalt be fed. 

19:037:004 Delight thyself also in the LORD: and he shall give thee the 
desires of thine heart. 

19:037:005 Commit thy way unto the LORD; trust also in him; and he shall 
bring it to pass. 

19:037:006 And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, and 


thy judgment as the noonday. 


19:037:007 Rest in the LORD, and wait patiently for him: fret not thyself 
because of him who prospereth in his way, because of the man 
who bringeth wicked devices to pass. 

19:037:008 Cease from anger, and forsake wrath: fret not thyself in any 
wise to do evil. 

19:037:009 For evildoers shall be cut off: but those that wait upon the 
LORD, they shall inherit the earth. 


Book 20 Proverbs 

20:001:001 The proverbs of Solomon the son of David, king of Israel; 

20:001:002 To know wisdom and instruction; to perceive the words of 
understanding; 

20:001:003 To receive the instruction of wisdom, justice, and judgment, 
and equity; 

20:001:004 To give subtilty to the simple, to the young man knowledge and 
discretion. 

20:001:005 A wise man will hear, and will increase learning; and a man of 
understanding shall attain unto wise counsels: 

20:001:006 To understand a proverb, and the interpretation; the words of 
the wise, and their dark sayings. 

20:001:007 The fear of the LORD is the beginning of knowledge: but fools 
despise wisdom and instruction. 

20:001:008 My son, hear the instruction of thy father, and forsake not 
the law of thy mother: 

20:001:009 For they shall be an ornament of grace unto thy head, and 
chains about thy neck. 

20:001:010 My son, if sinners entice thee, consent thou not. 

20:001:011 If they say, Come with us, let us lay wait for blood, let us 
lurk privily for the innocent without cause: 




20:001:012 Let us swallow them up alive as the grave; and whole, as those 
that go down into the pit 


The Lord’s Prayer 

Our Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be thy Name. Thy kingdom come. 
Thy will be done, On earth as it is in heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread. And forgive us our trespasses, As we forgive those who 
trespass against us. And lead us not into temptation, But deliver us 
from evil. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for 
ever and ever. Amen. 



from The Da Vinci Notebooks: 

OF A STATUE. 

706 

If you wish to make a figure in marble, first make one of clay, and 
when you have finished it, let it dry and place it in a case which 
should be large enough, after the figure is taken out of it, to 
receive also the marble, from which you intend to reveal the figure 
in imitation of the one in clay. After you have put the clay figure 
into this said case, have little rods which will exactly slip in to 
the holes in it, and thrust them so far in at each hole that each 
white rod may touch the figure in different parts of it. And colour 
the portion of the rod that remains outside black, and mark each rod 
and each hole with a countersign so that each may fit into its 
place. Then take the clay figure out of this case and put in your 
piece of marble, taking off so much of the marble that all your rods 



may be hidden in the holes as far as their marks; and to be the 
better able to do this, make the case so that it can be lifted up; 
but the bottom of it will always remain under the marble and in this 
way it can be lifted with tools with great ease. 

707. 

Some have erred in teaching sculptors to measure the limbs of their 
figures with threads as if they thought that these limbs were 
equally round in every part where these threads were wound about 
them. 

708. 

MEASUREMENT AND DIVISION OF A STATUE. 

Divide the head into 12 degrees, and each degree divide into 12 
points, and each point into 12 minutes, and the minutes into minims 
and the minims into semi minims. 

Degree-point-minute-minim. 

709. 

Sculptured figures which appear in motion, will, in their standing 
position, actually look as if they were falling forward. 


987. 

OF THE DELUGE AND OF MARINE SHELLS. 

If you were to say that the shells which are to be seen within the 
confines of Italy now, in our days, far from the sea and at such 
heights, had been brought there by the deluge which left them there, 
I should answer that if you believe that this deluge rose 7 cubits 
above the highest mountains- as he who measured it has 
written-these shells, which always live near the sea-shore, should 
have been left on the mountains; and not such a little way from the 
foot of the mountains; nor all at one level, nor in layers upon 
layers. And if you were to say that these shells are desirous of 
remaining near to the margin of the sea, and that, as it rose in 
height, the shells quitted their first home, and followed the 
increase of the waters up to their highest level; to this I answer, 
that the cockle is an animal of not more rapid movement than the 
snail is out of water, or even somewhat slower; because it does not 
swim, on the contrary it makes a furrow in the sand by means of its 



sides, and in this furrow it will travel each day from 3 to 4 
braccia; therefore this creature, with so slow a motion, could not 
have travelled from the Adriatic sea as far as Monferrato in 
Lombardy [Footnote: _Monferrato di Lombardia_. The range of hills of 
Monferrato is in Piedmont, and Casale di Monferrato belonged, in 
Leonardo's time, to the Marchese di Mantova.], which is 250 miles 
distance, in 40 days; which he has said who took account of the 
time. And if you say that the waves carried them there, by their 
gravity they could not move, excepting at the bottom. And if you 
will not grant me this, confess at least that they would have to 
stay at the summits of the highest mountains, in the lakes which are 
enclosed among the mountains, like the lakes of Lario, or of Como 
and il Maggiore [Footnote: _Lago di Lario._ Lacus Larius was the 
name given by the Romans to the lake of Como. It is evident that it 
is here a slip of the pen since the the words in the MS. are: _"Come 
Lago di Lario o'l Magare e di Como,"_ In the MS. after line 16 we 
come upon a digression treating of the weight of water; this has 
here been omitted. It is 11 lines long.] and of Fiesole, and of 
Perugia, and others. 

And if you should say that the shells were carried by the waves, 
being empty and dead, I say that where the dead went they were not 
far removed from the living; for in these mountains living ones are 
found, which are recognisable by the shells being in pairs; and they 
are in a layer where there are no dead ones; and a little higher up 
they are found, where they were thrown by the waves, all the dead 
ones with their shells separated, near to where the rivers fell into 
the sea, to a great depth; like the Arno which fell from the 
Gonfolina near to Monte Lupo [Footnote: _Monte Lupo_, compare 970, 
13; it is between Empoli and Florence.], where it left a deposit of 
gravel which may still be seen, and which has agglomerated; and of 
stones of various districts, natures, and colours and hardness, 
making one single conglomerate. And a little beyond the sandstone 
conglomerate a tufa has been formed, where it turned towards Castel 
Florentino; farther on, the mud was deposited in which the shells 
lived, and which rose in layers according to the levels at which the 
turbid Arno flowed into that sea. And from time to time the bottom 
of the sea was raised, depositing these shells in layers, as may be 
seen in the cutting at Colle Gonzoli, laid open by the Arno which is 
wearing away the base of it; in which cutting the said layers of 
shells are very plainly to be seen in clay of a bluish colour, and 
various marine objects are found there. And if the earth of our 
hemisphere is indeed raised by so much higher than it used to be, it 
must have become by so much lighter by the waters which it lost 
through the rift between Gibraltar and Ceuta; and all the more the 
higher it rose, because the weight of the waters which were thus 
lost would be added to the earth in the other hemisphere. And if the 
shells had been carried by the muddy deluge they would have been 



mixed up, and separated from each other amidst the mud, and not in 
regular steps and layers- as we see them now in our time. 

The marine shells were not produced away from the sea. 

988. 

As to those who say that shells existed for a long time and were 
born at a distance from the sea, from the nature of the place and of 
the cycles, which can influence a place to produce such 
creatures-to them it may be answered: such an influence could not 
place the animals all on one line, except those of the same sort and 
age; and not the old with the young, nor some with an operculum and 
others without their operculum, nor some broken and others whole, 
nor some filled with sea-sand and large and small fragments of other 
shells inside the whole shells which remained open; nor the claws of 
crabs without the rest of their bodies; nor the shells of other 
species stuck on to them like animals which have moved about on 
them; since the traces of their track still remain, on the outside, 
after the manner of worms in the wood which they ate into. Nor would 
there be found among them the bones and teeth of fish which some 
call arrows and others serpents' tongues, nor would so many 
[Footnote: I. Scilla argued against this hypothesis, which was still 
accepted in his days; see: _La vana Speculazione, Napoli_ 1670.] 
portions of various animals be found all together if they had not 
been thrown on the sea shore. And the deluge cannot have carried 
them there, because things that are heavier than water do not float 
on the water. But these things could not be at so great a height if 
they had not been carried there by the water, such a thing being 
impossible from their weight. In places where the valleys have not 
been filled with salt sea water shells are never to be seen; as is 
plainly visible in the great valley of the Arno above Gonfolina; a 
rock formerly united to Monte Albano, in the form of a very high 
bank which kept the river pent up, in such a way that before it 
could flow into the sea, which was afterwards at its foot, it formed 
two great lakes; of which the first was where we now see the city of 
Florence together with Prato and Pistoia, and Monte Albano. It 
followed the rest of its bank as far as where Serravalle now stands. 
>From the Val d'Arno upwards, as far as Arezzo, another lake was 
formed, which discharged its waters into the former lake. It was 
closed at about the spot where now we see Girone, and occupied the 
whole of that valley above for a distance of 40 miles in length. 

This valley received on its bottom all the soil brought down by the 
turbid waters. And this is still to be seen at the foot of Prato 
Magno; it there lies very high where the rivers have not worn it 
away. Across this land are to be seen the deep cuts of the rivers 
that have passed there, falling from the great mountain of Prato 
Magno; in these cuts there are no vestiges of any shells or of 



marine soil. This lake was joined with that of Perugia [Footnote: 

See PI. CXIII.] 

A great quantity of shells are to be seen where the rivers flow into 
the sea, because on such shores the waters are not so salt owing to 
the admixture of the fresh water, which is poured into it. Evidence 
of this is to be seen where, of old, the Appenines poured their 
rivers into the Adriatic sea; for there in most places great 
quantities of shells are to be found, among the mountains, together 
with bluish marine clay; and all the rocks which are torn off in 
such places are full of shells. The same may be observed to have 
been done by the Arno when it fell from the rock of Gonfolina into 
the sea, which was not so very far below; for at that time it was 
higher than the top of San Miniato al Tedesco, since at the highest 
summit of this the shores may be seen full of shells and oysters 
within its flanks. The shells did not extend towards Val di Nievole, 
because the fresh waters of the Arno did not extend so far. 

That the shells were not carried away from the sea by the deluge, 
because the waters which came from the earth although they drew the 
sea towards the earth, were those which struck its depths; because 
the water which goes down from the earth, has a stronger current 
than that of the sea, and in consequence is more powerful, and it 
enters beneath the sea water and stirs the depths and carries with 
it all sorts of movable objects which are to be found in the earth, 
such as the above-mentioned shells and other similar things. And in 
proportion as the water which comes from the land is muddier than 
sea water it is stronger and heavier than this; therefore I see no 
way of getting the said shells so far in land, unless they had been 
born there. If you were to tell me that the river Loire [Footnote: 
Leonardo has written Era instead of Loera or Loira-perhaps under 
the mistaken idea that _Lo_ was an article.], which traverses France 
covers when the sea rises more than eighty miles of country, because 
it is a district of vast plains, and the sea rises about 20 braccia, 
and shells are found in this plain at the distance of 80 miles from 
the sea; here I answer that the flow and ebb in our Mediterranean 
Sea does not vary so much; for at Genoa it does not rise at all, and 
at Venice but little, and very little in Africa; and where it varies 
little it covers but little of the country. 

The course of the water of a river always rises higher in a place 
where the current is impeded; it behaves as it does where it is 
reduced in width to pass under the arches of a bridge. 




ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


Born near Aquino, Italy, probably in 1225, died in 1274; 
entered the Dominican order; studied at Cologne under 
Albertus Magnus; taught at Cologne, Paris, Rome and Bologna; 
his chief work the "Summa Theologiae"; his complete writings 
collected in 1787. 


A DEFINITION OF HAPPINESS[3] 


The word end has two meanings. In one meaning it stands for the thing 
itself which we desire to gain: thus the miser's end is money. In 
another meaning it stands for the near attainment, or possession, or 
use, or enjoyment of the thing desired, as if one should say that the 
possession of money is the miser's end, or the enjoyment of something 
pleasant the end of the sensualist. In the first meaning of the word, 
therefore, the end of man is the Uncreated Good, namely God, who alone 
of His infinite goodness can perfectly satisfy the will of man. But 
according to the second meaning, the last end of man is something 
created, existing in himself, which is nothing else than the 
attainment or enjoyment of the last end. Now the last end is called 
happiness. If therefore the happiness of a man is considered in its 
cause or object, in that way it is something uncreated; but if it is 
considered in essence, in that way happiness is a created thing. 

[Footnote 3: From the "Ethics." The complete works of Aquinas were 
published in 1787; but a new and notable edition was compiled in 1883 
under the intimate patronage of Pope Leo XIII, to whom is given credit 
for a modern revival of interest in his writings.] 

Happiness is said to be the sovereign good of man, because it is the 
attainment or enjoyment of the sovereign good. So far as the happiness 
of man is something created, existing in the man himself, we must say 





that the happiness of man is an act. For happiness is the last 
perfection of man. But everything is perfect so far as it is in act; 
for potentiality without actuality is imperfect. Happiness, therefore, 
must consist in the last and crowning act of man. But it is manifest 
that activity is the last and crowning act of an active being; whence 
also it is called by the philosopher "the second act." And hence it is 
that each thing is said to be for the sake of its activity. It needs 
must be therefore that the happiness of man is a certain activity. 

Life has two meanings. One way it means the very being of the living, 
and in that way happiness is not life; for of God alone can it be said 
that His own being is His happiness. In another way life is taken to 
mean the activity on the part of the living thing by which activity 
the principle of life is reduced to act. Thus we speak of an active or 
contemplative life, or of a life of pleasure; and in this way the last 
end is called life everlasting, as is clear from the text: "This is 
life everlasting, that they know Thee, the only true God." 

By the definition of Boethius, that happiness is "a state made perfect 
by the aggregate sum of all things good," nothing else is meant than 
that the happy man is in a state of perfect good. But Aristotle has 
exprest the proper essence of happiness, showing by what it is that 
man is constituted in such a state, namely, by a certain activity. 

Action is two-fold. There is one variety that proceeds from the agent 
to exterior matter, as the action of cutting and burning, and such an 
activity can not be happiness, for such activity is not an act and 
perfection of the agent, but rather of the patient. There is another 
action immanent, or remaining in the agent himself, as feeling, 
understanding, and willing. Such action is a perfection and act of the 
agent, and an activity of this sort may possibly be happiness. 

Since happiness means some manner of final perfection, happiness must 
have different meanings according to the different grades of 
perfection that there are attainable by different beings capable of 
happiness. In God is happiness by essence, because His very being is 
His activity, because He does not enjoy any other thing than Himself. 

In the angels final perfection is by way of a certain activity, 
whereby they are united to the uncreated good; and this activity is in 
them one and everlasting. In men, in the state of the present life, 
final perfection is by way of an activity whereby they are united to 
God. But this activity can not be everlasting or continuous, and by 
consequence it is not one, because an act is multiplied by 
interruption; and, therefore, in this state of the present life, 
perfect happiness is not to be had by man. 

Hence the philosopher, placing the happiness of man in this life, says 
that it is imperfect, and after much discussion he comes to this 



conclusion: "We call them happy, so far as happiness can be 
predicated of men." But we have a promise from God of perfect 
happiness, when we shall be "like the angels in heaven." As regards 
this perfect happiness, the objection drops, because in this state of 
happiness the mind of man is united to God by one continuous and 
everlasting activity. But in the present life, so far as we fall short 
of the unity and continuity of such an activity, so much do we lose of 
the perfection of happiness. There is, however, granted us a certain 
participation in happiness, and the more continuous and undivided the 
activity can be the more will it come up to the idea of happiness. And 
therefore in the active life, which is busied with many things, there 
is less of the essence of happiness than in the contemplative life, 
which is busy with the one occupation of the contemplation of truth. 



THOMAS A KEMPIS 


Born in Rhenish Prussia about 1380, died in the Netherlands 
in 1471; his real name Thomas Hammerken; entered an 
Augustinian convent near Zwolle in 1407; became sub-prior of 
the convent in 1423 and again in 1447; generally accepted as 
the author of "The Imitation of Christ." 


OF ETERNAL LIFE AND OF STRIVING FOR IT[4] 


Son, when thou perceivest the desire of eternal bliss to be infused 
into thee from above, and thou wouldst fain go out of the tabernacle 
of this body, that thou mightest contemplate My brightness without any 
shadow of change-enlarge thy heart, and receive this holy inspiration 
with thy whole desire. 

[Footnote 4: From "The Imitation of Christ." Altho commonly ascribed 
to Thomas a Kempis, there has been much controversy as to the real 
authorship of this famous work. Many early editions bear the name of 
Thomas, including one of the year 1471, which is sometimes thought to 
be the first. As against his authorship it is contended that he was a 
professional copyist, and that the use of his name in the first 
edition conformed to a custom that belonged more to a transcriber than 




to an author. One of the earliest English versions of Thomas a Kempis 
was made by Wyllyam Atkynson and printed by Wykyns de Worde in 1502. A 
translation by Edward Hake appeared in 1567. Many other early English 
editions are known.] 

Return the greatest thanks to the Supreme Goodness, which dealeth so 
condescendingly with thee, mercifully visiteth thee, ardently inciteth 
thee, and powerfully raiseth thee up, lest by thy own weight thou 
fall down to the things of earth. 

For it is not by thy own thoughtfulness or endeavor that thou 
receivest this, but by the mere condescension of heavenly grace and 
divine regard; that so thou mayest advance in virtues and greater 
humility, and prepare thyself for future conflicts, and labor with the 
whole affection of thy heart to keep close to Me, and serve Me with a 
fervent will. 

Son, the fire often burneth, but the flame ascendeth not without 
smoke. 

And so the desires of some are on fire after heavenly things, and yet 
they are not free from the temptation of carnal affection. 

Therefore is it not altogether purely for God's honor that they act, 
when they so earnestly petition Him. 

Such also is oftentimes thy desire, which thou hast protest to be so 
importunate. 

For that is not pure and perfect which, is alloyed with self-interest. 

Ask not that which is pleasant and convenient, but that which is 
acceptable to Me and My honor; for if thou judgest rightly, thou 
oughtest to prefer and to follow My appointment rather than thine own 
desire or any other desirable thing. 

I know thy desire, and I have often heard thy groanings. 

Thou wouldst wish to be already in the liberty of the glory of the 
children of God. 

Now doth the eternal dwelling, and the heavenly country full of 
festivity, delight thee. 

But that hour is not yet come; for there is yet another time, a time 
of war, a time of labor and of probation. 


Thou desirest to be filled with the Sovereign Good, but thou canst not 



at present attain to it. 


I am He: wait for Me, saith the Lord, until the kingdom of God come. 

Thou hast yet to be tried upon earth and exercised in many things. 

Consolation shall sometimes be given thee, but abundant satiety shall 
not be granted thee. 

Take courage, therefore, and be valiant, as well in doing as in 
suffering things repugnant to nature. 

Thou must put on the new man, and be changed into another person. 

That which thou wouldst not, thou must oftentimes do; and that which 
thou wouldst, thou must leave undone. 

What pleaseth others shall prosper, what is pleasing to thee shall not 
succeed. 

What others say shall be harkened to; what thou sayest shall be 
reckoned as naught. 

Others shall ask, and shall receive; thou shalt ask, and not obtain. 

Others shall be great in the esteem of men; about thee nothing shall 
be said. 

To others this or that shall be committed; but thou shalt be accounted 
as of no use. 

At this nature will sometimes repine, and it will be a great matter if 
thou bear it with silence. 

In these, and many such-like things, the faithful servant of the Lord 
is wont to be tried how far he can deny and break himself in all 
things. 

There is scarce anything in which thou standest so much in need of 
dying to thyself as in seeing and suffering things that are contrary 
to thy will, and more especially when those things are commanded which 
seem to thee inconvenient and of little use. 

And because, being under authority, thou darest not resist the higher 
power, therefore it seemeth to thee hard to walk at the beck of 
another, and wholly to give up thy own opinion. 


But consider, son, the fruit of these labors, their speedy 



termination, and their reward exceeding great; and thou wilt not hence 
derive affliction, but the most strengthening consolation in thy 
suffering. 

For in regard to that little of thy will which thou now willingly 
forsakest, thou shalt forever have thy will in heaven. 

For there thou shalt find all that thou wiliest, all that thou canst 
desire. 

There shall be to thee the possession of every good, without fear of 
losing it. 

There thy will, always one with Me, shall not covet any extraneous or 
private thing. There no one shall resist thee, no one complain of 
thee, no one obstruct thee, nothing shall stand in thy way; but every 
desirable good shall be present at the same moment, shall replenish 
all thy affections and satiate them to the full. 

There I will give thee glory for the contumely thou hast suffered; a 
garment of praise for thy sorrow; and for having been seated here in 
the lowest place, the throne of My kingdom forever. 

There will the fruit of obedience appear, there will the labor of 
penance rejoice, and humble subjection shall be gloriously crowned. 

Now, therefore, bow thyself down humbly under the hands of all, and 
heed not who it was that said or commanded this. 

But let it be thy great care, that whether thy superior or inferior or 
equal require anything of thee, or hint at anything, thou take all in 
good part, and labor with a sincere will to perform it. 

Let one seek this, another that; let this man glory in this thing, 
another in that, and be praised a thousand thousand times: but thou, 
for thy part, rejoice neither in this nor in that, but in the contempt 
of thyself, and in My good pleasure and honor alone. 

This is what thou hast to wish for, that whether in life or in death, 

God may be always glorified in thee. 




THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


Born in 1811, died in 1872; studied painting in Paris, but 
soon joined the romantic literary movement; his first book, 
"Poesies," published in 1830; an art and dramatic critic 
1837-45; traveled in Spain, Holland, Italy, Greece and 
Russia in 1840-58, publishing books describing those 
countries and novels with them for scenes; many other novels 
followed, with occasional collections of verse and 
criticism. 


PHARAOH'S ENTRY INTO THEBES[3] 


At length their chariot reached the maneuvering-ground, an immense 
enclosure, carefully leveled, used for splendid military displays. 

Terraces, one above the other, which must have employed for years the 
thirty nations led away into slavery, formed a frame _en relief_ for 
the gigantic parallelogram; sloping walls built of crude bricks lined 
these terraces; their tops were covered, several rows deep, by 
hundreds of thousands of Egyptians, whose white or brightly colored 
costumes blazed in the sun with that perpetually restless movement 
which characterizes a multitude, even when it appears motionless; 
behind this line of spectators the cars, chariots, and litters, with 
their drivers, grooms, and slaves, looked like the encampment of an 
emigrating nation, such was their immense number; for Thebes, the 
marvel of the ancient world, counted more inhabitants than did some 
kingdoms. 

[Footnote 3: From the "Romance of a Mummy." Translated by M. Young, as 
authorized by Gautier.] 


The fine, even sand of the vast arena, bordered with a million heads, 
gleamed like mica dust beneath the light, falling from a sky as blue 


as the enamel on the statuettes of Osiris. On the south side of the 
field the terraces were broken, making way for a road which stretched 
toward Upper Ethiopia, the whole length of the Libyan chain. In the 
corresponding corner, the opening in the massive brick walls prolonged 
the roads to the Rhamses-Mai'amoun palace.... 

A frightful uproar, rumbling, deep, and mighty as that of an 
approaching sea, arose in the distance, and drowned the thousand 
murmurs of the crowd, like the roar of the lion which hushes the 
barking of the jackals. Soon the noise of instruments of music could 
be distinguished amidst this terrestrial thunder, produced by the 
chariot wheels and the rhythmic pace of the foot-soldiers. A sort of 
reddening cloud, like that raised by the desert blasts, filled the sky 
in that direction, yet the wind had gone down; there was not a breath 
of air, and the smallest branches of the palm-trees hung motionless, 
as if they had been carved on a granite capital; not a hair moved on 
the women's moist foreheads, and the fluted streamers of their 
head-dresses hung loosely down their backs. This powdery fog was 
caused by the marching army, and hung over it like a fallow cloud. 

The tumult increased; the whirlwinds of dust opened, and the first 
files of musicians entered the immense arena, to the great 
satisfaction of the multitude, who in spite of its respect for his 
Majesty were beginning to tire of waiting beneath a sun which would 
have melted any other skulls than those of the Egyptians. The advance 
guard of musicians halted for several instants; colleges of priests, 
deputations of the principal inhabitants of Thebes, crossed the 
maneuvering-ground to meet the Pharaoh, and arranged themselves in a 
row in postures of the most profound respect, in such manner as to 
give free passage to the procession. The band, which alone was a small 
army, consisted of drums, tabors, trumpets, and sistras. 

The first squad passed, blowing a deafening blast upon their short 
clarions of polished brass which shone like gold. Each of these 
trumpeters carried a second horn under his arm, as if the instrument 
might grow weary sooner than the man. The costume of these men 
consisted of a short tunic, fastened by a sash with ends falling in 
front; a small band, in which were stuck two ostrich-feathers hanging 
over on either side, bound their thick hair. These plumes, so worn, 
recalled to mind the antennae of scarabaei, and gave the wearers an odd 
look of being insects. 

The drummers, clothed in a simple gathered skirt, and naked to the 
waist, beat the onager-skin heads of their rounded drums with 
sycamore-wood drumsticks, their instruments suspended by leather 
shoulder-belts, and observed the time which a drum-major marked for 
them by repeatedly turning toward them and clapping his hands. After 
the drummers came the sistra-players, who shook their instruments by a 



quick, abrupt motion, and made at measured intervals the metal links 
ring on the four bronze bars. The tabor-players carried their oblong 
instruments crosswise, held up by a scarf passed around the neck, and 
struck the lightly stretched parchment with both hands. 

Each company of musicians numbered at least two hundred men; but the 
hurricane of noise produced by trumpets, drums, tabors, and sistras, 
and which would have drawn blood from the ears inside a palace, was 
none too loud or too unbearable beneath the vast cupola of heaven, in 
the midst of this immense open space, amongst this buzzing crowd, at 
the head of this army which would baffle nomenclators, and which was 
now advancing with a roar as of great waters. 

After the musicians came the barbarian captives, strangely formed, 
with brutish faces, black skins, woolly hair, resembling apes as much 
as men, and drest in the costume of their country, a short skirt above 
the hips, held by a single brace, embroidered in different colors. An 
ingenious and whimsical cruelty had suggested the way in which the 
prisoners were chained. Some were bound with their elbows drawn behind 
their backs; others with their hands lifted above their heads, in a 
still more painful position; one had his wrists fastened in wooden 
cangs (instruments of torture, still used in China); another was 
half-strangled in a sort of pillory; or a chain of them were linked 
together by the same rope, each victim having a knot round his neck. 

It seemed as if those who had bound these unfortunates had found a 
pleasure in forcing them into unnatural positions; and they advanced 
before their conqueror with awkward and tottering gait, rolling their 
large eyes and contorted with pain. Guards walked beside them, 
regulating their step by beating them with staves.... 

A wide gorget with seven rows of enamels, precious stones, and golden 
beads fell over the Pharaoh's chest and gleamed brightly in the 
sunlight. His upper garment was a sort of loose shirt, with pink and 
black squares; the ends, lengthening into narrow slips, were wound 
several times about his bust and bound it closely; the sleeves, cut 
short near the shoulder, and bordered with intersecting lines of gold, 
red, and blue, exposed his round, strong arms, the left furnished with 
a large metal wristband, meant to lessen the vibration of the string 
when he discharged an arrow from his triangular bow; and the right, 
ornamented by a bracelet in the form of a serpent in several coils, 
held a long gold scepter with a lotus bud at the end. The rest of his 
body was wrapt in drapery of the finest linen, minutely plaited, bound 
about the waist by a belt inlaid with small enamel and gold plates. 

Between the band and the belt his torso appeared, shining and polished 
like pink granite shaped by a cunning workman. Sandals with returned 
toes, like skates, shod his long narrow feet, placed together like 
those of the gods on the temple walls. 



His smooth beardless face, with large clearly cut features, which it 
seemed beyond any human power to disturb, and which the blood of 
common life did not color, with its death-like pallor, sealed lips, 
enormous eyes enlarged with black lines, the lids no more lowered than 
those of the sacred hawk, inspired by its very immobility a feeling of 
respectful fear. One might have thought that these fixt eyes were 
searching for eternity and the Infinite; they never seemed to rest on 
surrounding objects. The satiety of pleasures, the surfeit of wishes 
satisfied as soon as exprest, the isolation of a demigod who has no 
equal among mortals, the disgust for perpetual adoration, and as it 
were weariness of continual triumph, had forever frozen this face, 
implacably gentle and of granite serenity. Osiris judging the souls 
could not have had a more majestic and calm expression. A large tame 
lion, lying by his side, stretched out its enormous paws like a sphinx 
on its pedestal, and blinked its yellow eyes. 

A rope, attached to the litter, bound the war chariots of the 
vanquished chiefs to the Pharaoh. He dragged them behind him like 
animals in leash. These men, with fierce despairing faces, their 
elbows drawn together by a strap and forming an ungraceful angle, 
tottered awkwardly at every motion of the chariots, driven by 
Egyptians. 

Next came the chariots of the young princes royal, drawn by 
thoroughbred horses, elegantly and nobly formed, with slender legs, 
sinewy houghs, their manes cut short like a brush, harnessed by twos, 
tossing their red-plumed heads, with metal-bossed headstalls and 
frontlets. A curved pole, upheld on their withers, covered with 
scarlet panels, two collars surmounted by balls of polished brass, 
bound together by a light yoke bent like a bow with upturned ends; a 
bellyband and breastband elaborately stitched and embroidered, and 
rich housings with red or blue stripes and fringed with tassels, 
completed this strong, graceful, and light harness.... 

In the wake of the princes followed the chariots, the Egyptian 
cavalry, twenty thousand in number, each drawn by two horses and 
holding three men. They advanced ten in a line, the axletrees 
perilously near together, but never coming in contact with each other, 
so great was the address of the drivers. 

The stamping of the horses, held in with difficulty, the thundering of 
the bronze-covered wheels, the metallic clash of weapons, gave to this 
line something formidable and imposing enough to raise terror in the 
most intrepid bosoms. The helmets, plumes, and breastplates dotted 
with red, green, and yellow, the gilded bows and brass swords, 
glittered and blazed terribly in the light of the sun, open in the 
sky, above the Libyan chain, like a great Osirian eye; and it was felt 
that the onslaught of such an army must sweep away the nations like a 



whirlwind which drives a light straw before it. 

Beneath these innumerable wheels the earth resounded and trembled, as 
if it had been moved by some convulsion of nature. 

To the chariots succeeded the battalions of infantry, marching in 
order, their shields on the left arm; in the right hand the lance, 
curved club, bow, sling, or ax, according as they were armed; the 
heads of these soldiers were covered with helmets, adorned with two 
horsehair tails, their bodies girded with a cuirass belt of 
crocodile-skin. Their impassible look, the perfect regularity of their 
movements, their reddish copper complexions, deepened by a recent 
expedition to the burning regions of Upper Ethiopia, their clothing 
powdered with the desert sand, they awoke admiration by their 
discipline and courage. With soldiers like those Egypt could conquer 
the world. After them came the allied troops, recognizable from the 
outlandish form of their headpieces, which looked like truncated 
miters, or were surmounted by crescents spitted on sharp points. Their 
wide-bladed swords and jagged axes must have produced wounds which 
could not be healed. 

Slaves carried on their shoulders or on barrows the spoils enumerated 
by the herald, and wild-beast tamers dragged behind them leashed 
panthers, cheetahs, crouching down as if trying to hide themselves, 
ostriches fluttering their wings, giraffes which overtopped the crowd 
by the entire length of their necks, and even brown bears-taken, they 
said, in the Mountains of the Moon. 

The procession was still passing, long after the King had entered his 
palace. 



NOVEL II. 

from: The Decameron, Volume I, by Giovanni 
Boccaccio, translated byJ.M. Rigg 

Abraham, a Jew, at the instance of Jehannot de Chevigny, goes to the court 
of Rome, and having marked the evil life of the clergy, returns to Paris, 
and becomes a Christian. 


Pamfilo's story elicited the mirth of some of the ladies and the hearty 



commendation of all, who listened to it with close attention until the end. 
Whereupon the queen bade Neifile, who sat next her, to tell a story, that 
the commencement thus made of their diversions might have its sequel. 

Neifile, whose graces of mind matched the beauty of her person, consented 
with a gladsome goodwill, and thus began:- 

Pamfilo has shewn by his story that the goodness of God spares to regard our 
errors when they result from unavoidable ignorance, and in mine I mean to 
shew you how the same goodness, bearing patiently with the shortcomings of 
those who should be its faithful witness in deed and word, draws from them 
contrariwise evidence of His infallible truth; to the end that what we 
believe we may with more assured conviction follow. 

In Paris, gracious ladies, as I have heard tell, there was once a great 
merchant, a large dealer in drapery, a good man, most loyal and righteous, 
his name Jehannot de Chevigny, between whom and a Jew, Abraham by name, also 
a merchant, and a man of great wealth, as also most loyal and righteous, 
there subsisted a very close friendship. Now Jehannot, observing Abraham's 
loyalty and rectitude, began to be sorely vexed in spirit that the soul of 
one so worthy and wise and good should perish for want of faith. Wherefore 
he began in a friendly manner to plead with him, that he should leave the 
errors of the Jewish faith and turn to the Christian verity, which, being 
sound and holy, he might see daily prospering and gaining ground, whereas, 
on the contrary, his own religion was dwindling and was almost come to 
nothing. The Jew replied that he believed that there was no faith sound and 
holy except the Jewish faith, in which he was born, and in which he meant to 
live and die; nor would anything ever turn him therefrom. Nothing daunted, 
however, Jehannot some days afterwards began again to ply Abraham with 
similar arguments, explaining to him in such crude fashion as merchants use 
the reasons why our faith is better than the Jewish. And though the Jew was 
a great master in the Jewish law, yet, whether it was by reason of his 
friendship for Jehannot, or that the Holy Spirit dictated the words that the 
simple merchant used, at any rate the Jew began to be much interested in 
Jehannot's arguments, though still too staunch in his faith to suffer 
himself to be converted. But Jehannot was no less assiduous in plying him 
with argument than he was obstinate in adhering to his law, insomuch that at 
length the Jew, overcome by such incessant appeals, said:— "Well, well, 

Jehannot, thou wouldst have me become a Christian, and I am disposed to do 
so, provided I first go to Rome and there see him whom thou cal lest God's 
vicar on earth, and observe what manner of life he leads and his brother 
cardinals with him; and if such it be that thereby, in conjunction with thy 
words, I may understand that thy faith is better than mine, as thou hast 
sought to shew me, I will do as I have said: otherwise, I will remain as I 
am a Jew." When Jehannot heard this, he was greatly distressed, saying to 
himself: --"I thought to have converted him; but now I see that the pains 
which I took for so excellent a purpose are all in vain; for, if he goes to 
the court of Rome and sees the iniquitous and foul life which the clergy 
lead there, so far from turning Christian, had he been converted already, he 



would without doubt relapse into Judaism." Then turning to Abraham he said:- 
-"Nay, but, my friend, why wouldst thou be at all this labour and great 
expense of travelling from here to Rome? to say nothing of the risks both by 
sea and by land which a rich man like thee must needs run. Thinkest thou 
not, to find here one that can give thee baptism? And as for any doubts that 
thou mayst have touching the faith to which I point thee, where wilt thou 
find greater masters and sages therein than here, to resolve thee of any 
question thou mayst put to them? Wherefore in my opinion this journey of 
thine is superfluous. Think that the prelates there are such as thou mayst 
have seen here, nay, as much better as they are nearer to the Chief Pastor. 

And so, by my advice thou wilt spare thy pains until some time of 
indulgence, when I, perhaps, may be able to bear thee company." The Jew 
replied:--"Jehannot, I doubt not that so it is as thou sayst; but once and 
for all I tell thee that I am minded to go there, and will never otherwise 
do that which thou wouldst have me and hast so earnestly besought me to do." 
"Go then," said Jehannot, seeing that his mind was made up, "and good luck 
go with thee;" and so he gave up the contest because nothing would be lost, 
though he felt sure that he would never become a Christian after seeing the 
court of Rome. The Jew took horse, and posted with all possible speed to 
Rome; where on his arrival he was honourably received by his fellow Jews. He 
said nothing to any one of the purpose for which he had come; but began 
circumspectly to acquaint himself with the ways of the Pope and the 
cardinals and the other prelates and all the courtiers; and from what he saw 
for himself, being a man of great intelligence, or learned from others, he 
discovered that without distinction of rank they were all sunk in the most 
disgraceful lewdness, sinning not only in the way of nature but after the 
manner of the men of Sodom, without any restraint of remorse or shame, in 
such sort that, when any great favour was to be procured, the influence of 
the courtesans and boys was of no small moment. Moreover he found them one 
and all gluttonous, wine-bibbers, drunkards, and next after lewdness, most 
addicted to the shameless service of the belly, like brute beasts. And, as 
he probed the matter still further, he perceived that they were all so 
greedy and avaricious that human, nay Christian blood, and things sacred of 
what kind soever, spiritualities no less than temporalities, they bought and 
sold for money; which traffic was greater and employed more brokers than the 
drapery trade and all the other trades of Paris put together; open simony 
and gluttonous excess being glosed under such specious terms as 
"arrangement" and "moderate use of creature comforts," as if God could not 
penetrate the thoughts of even the most corrupt hearts, to say nothing of 
the signification of words, and would suffer Himself to be misled after the 
manner of men by the names of things. Which matters, with many others which 
are not to be mentioned, our modest and sober-minded Jew found by no means 
to his liking, so that, his curiosity being fully satisfied, he was minded 
to return to Paris; which accordingly he did. There, on his arrival, he was 
met by Jehannot; and the two made great cheer together. Jehannot expected 
Abraham's conversion least of all things, and allowed him some days of rest 
before he asked what he thought of the Holy Father and the cardinals and the 
other courtiers. To which the Jew forthwith replied:--"! think God owes them 



all an evil recompense: I tell thee, so far as I was able to carry my 
investigations, holiness, devotion, good works or exemplary living in any 
kind was nowhere to be found in any clerk; but only lewdness, avarice, 
gluttony, and the like, and worse, if worse may be, appeared to be held in 
such honour of all, that (to my thinking) the place is a centre of 
diabolical rather than of divine activities. To the best of my judgment, 
your Pastor, and by consequence all that are about him devote all their zeal 
and ingenuity and subtlety to devise how best and most speedily they may 
bring the Christian religion to nought and banish it from the world. And 
because I see that what they so zealously endeavour does not come to pass, 
but that on the contrary your religion continually grows, and shines more 
and more clear, therein I seem to discern a very evident token that it, 
rather than any other, as being more true and holy than any other, has the 
Holy Spirit for its foundation and support. For which cause, whereas I met 
your exhortations in a harsh and obdurate temper, and would not become a 
Christian, now I frankly tell you that I would on no account omit to become 
such. Go we then to the church, and there according to the traditional rite 
of your holy faith let me receive baptism." Jehannot, who had anticipated a 
diametrically opposite conclusion, as soon as he heard him so speak, was the 
best pleased man that ever was in the world. So taking Abraham with him to 
Notre Dame he prayed the clergy there to baptise him. When they heard that 
it was his own wish, they forthwith did so, and Jehannot raised him from the 
sacred font, and named him Jean; and afterwards he caused teachers of great 
eminence thoroughly to instruct him in our faith, which he readily learned, 
and afterwards practised in a good, a virtuous, nay, a holy life. 
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THE COUNT, _son to the_ COUNTESS. 

THE VISCOUNT, Jn love with_ JULIA. 
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THE COUNTESS OF ESCARBAGNAS. 

JULIA, Jn love with the_ VISCOUNT. 

ANDREE, _maid to the_ COUNTESS. 

_The scene is at Angouleme._ 


SCENE I .—JULIA, THE VISCOUNT. 

VISC. What! you are here already? 

JU. Yes, and you ought to be ashamed of yourself, Cleante; it is not 
right for a lover to be the last to come to the rendezvous. 


VISC. I should have been here long ago if there were no importunate 
people in the world. I was stopped on my way by an old bore of rank, 



who asked me news of the court, merely to be able himself to detail to 
me the most absurd things that can well be imagined about it. You know 
that those great newsmongers are the curse of provincial towns, and 
that they have no greater anxiety than to spread, everywhere abroad 
all the tittle-tattle they pick up. This one showed me, to begin with, 
two large sheets of paper full to the very brim with the greatest 
imaginable amount of rubbish, which, he says, comes from the safest 
quarters. Then, as if it were a wonderful thing, he read full length 
and with great mystery all the stupid jokes in the Dutch Gazette, 
which he takes for gospel. [1] He thinks that France is being brought 
to ruin by the pen of that writer, whose fine wit, according to him, 
is sufficient to defeat armies. After that he raved about the 
ministry, spoke of all its faults, and I thought he would never have 
done. If one is to believe him, he knows the secrets of the cabinet 
better than those who compose it. The policy of the state is an open 
book to him, and no step is taken without his seeing through it. He 
shows you the secret machinations of all that takes place, whither the 
wisdom of our neighbours tends, and controls at his will and pleasure 
all the affairs of Europe. His knowledge of what goes on extends as 
far as Africa and Asia, and he is informed of all that; is discussed 
in the privy council of Prester John[2] and the Great Mogul. 

JU. You make the best excuse you can, and so arrange it that it may 
pass off well and be easily received. 

VISC. I assure you, dear Julia, that this is the real reason of my 
being late. But if I wanted to say anything gallant, I could tell you 
that the rendezvous to which you bring me here might well excuse the 
sluggishness of which you complain. To compel me to pay my addresses 
to the lady of this house is certainly reason enough for me to fear 
being here the first. I ought not to have to bear the misery of it, 
except when she whom it amuses is present. I avoid finding myself 
alone with that ridiculous countess with whom you shackle me. In 
short, as I come only for your sake, I have every reason to stay away 
until you are here. 

JU. Oh! you will never lack the power of giving a bright colour to 
your faults. However, if you had come half an hour sooner, we should 
have enjoyed those few moments. For when I came, I found that the 
countess was out, and I have no doubt that she is gone all over the 
town to claim for herself the honour of the comedy you gave me under 
her name. 

VISC. But, pray, when will you put an end to this, and make me buy 
less dearly the happiness of seeing you? 

JU. When our parents agree, which I scarcely dare hope for. You know 
as well as I do that the dissensions which exist between our two 



families deprive us of the possibility of seeing each other anywhere 
else, and that neither my brothers nor my father are likely to approve 
of our engagement. 

VISC. Yes; but why not profit better by the opportunity which their 
enmity gives us, and why oblige me to waste, under a ridiculous 
deception, the moments I pass near you? 

JU. It is the better to hide our love; and, besides, to tell you the 
truth, this deception you speak of is to me a very amusing comedy, and 
I hardly think that the one you give me to-day will amuse me as much. 
Our Countess of Escarbagnas, with her perpetual infatuation for 
"quality," is as good a personage as can be put on the stage. The 
short journey she has made to Paris has brought her back to Angouleme 
more crazy than ever. The air of the court has given a new charm to 
her extravagance, and her folly grows and increases every day. 

VISC. Yes; but you do not take into consideration that what amuses you 
drives me to despair; and that one cannot dissimulate long when one is 
under the sway of love as true as that which I feel for you. It is 
cruel to think, dear Julia, that this amusement of yours should 
deprive me of the few moments during which I could speak to you of my 
love, and last night I wrote on the subject some verses that I cannot 
help repeating to you, so true is it that the mania of reciting one's 
verses is inseparable from the title of a poet: 

"Iris, too long thou keepst on torture's rack 
One who obeys thy laws, yet whisp'ring chides 
In that thou bidst me boast a joy I lack, 

And hush the sorrow that my bosom hides. 

Must thy dear eyes, to which I yield my arms, 

From my sad sighs draw wanton pleasure still? 

Is't not enough to suffer for thy charms 
That I must grieve at thy capricious will? 

This double martyrdom a pain affords 

Too keen to bear at once; thy deeds, thy words, 

Work on my wasting heart a cruel doom, 

Love bids it burn; constraint its life doth chill. 

If pity soften not thy wayward will, 

Love, feigned and real, will lead me to the tomb." 

JU. I see that you make yourself out much more ill-used than you 
need; but it is the way with you poets to tell falsehoods in cold 
blood, and to pretend that those you love are much more cruel than 
they are, in order to make them correspond to the fancies you may take 



into your heads. Yet, I should like you, if you will, to give me those 
verses in writing. 

VISC. No, it is enough that I have repeated them to you, and I ought 
to stop there. A man may be foolish enough to make verses, but that is 
different from giving them to others. 

JU. It is in vain for you to affect a false modesty; your wit is well 
known, and I do not see why you should hide what you write. 

VISC. Ah! we must tread here with the greatest circumspection. It is a 
dangerous thing to set up for a wit. There is inherent to it a certain 
touch of absurdity which is catching, and we should be warned by the 
example of some of our friends. 

JU. Nonsense, Cleante; I see that, in spite of all you say, you are 
longing to give me your verses; and I feel sure that you would be very 
unhappy if I pretended not to care for them. 

VISC. I unhappy? Oh! dear no, I am not so much of a poet for you to 
think that I ... but here is the Countess of Escarbagnas; I'll go by 
this door, so as not to meet her, and will see that everything is got 
ready for the play I have promised you. 


SCENE II. -THE COUNTESS, JULIA; ANDREE and CRIQUET Jn the background 

COUN. What, Madam, are you alone? Ah! what a shame! All alone! I 
thought my people had told me that the Viscount was here. 

JU. It is true that he came, but it was sufficient for him to know 
that you were not at home; he would not stop after that. 

COUN. What! did he see you? 

JU. Yes. 

COUN. And did he not stop to talk with you? 

JU. No, Madam; he wished to show you how very much he is struck by 
your charms. 

COUN. Still, I shall call him to account for that. However much any 
one may be in love with me, I wish them to pay to our sex the homage 
that is due to it. I am not one of those unjust women who approve of 
the rudeness their lovers display towards other fair ones. 

JU. You must in no way be surprised at his conduct. The love he has 



for you shows itself in all his actions, and prevents him from caring 
for anybody but you. 

COUN. I know that I can give rise to a strong passion; I have for that 
enough of beauty, youth, and rank, thank Heaven; but it is no reason 
why those who love me should not keep within the bounds of propriety 
towards others. (_Seeing_ CRIQUET.) What are you doing there, 
little page? is there not an ante-room for you to be in until you are 
called? It is a strange thing that in the provinces we cannot meet 
with a servant who knows his place! To whom do you think I am 
speaking? Why do you not move? Will you go outside, little knave that 
you are! 


SCENE III.— THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE. 

COUN. Come hither, girl. 

AND. What do you wish me to do, Ma'am? 

COUN. To take off my head-dress. Gently, you awkward girl: how roughly 
you touch my head with your heavy hands! 

AND. I do it as gently as I can, Ma'am. 

COUN. No doubt; but what you call gently is very rough treatment for 
my head. You have almost put my neck out of joint. Now, take also this 
muff; go and put it with the rest into the closet; don't leave 
anything about. Well! where is she going to now? What is the stupid 
girl doing? 

AND. I am going to take this into the closet, as you told me, Ma'am. 

COUN. Ah! heavens! (_To_ JU LIA) Pray, excuse her rudeness, Madam. 
(_To_ ANDREE) I told you my closet, great ass; that is the place 
where I keep my dresses. 

AND. Please, Ma'am, is a cupboard called a closet at court? 

COUN. Yes, dunce; it is thus that a place where clothes are kept is 
called. 

AND. I will remember it, Ma'am, as well as the word furniture 
warehouse for your attic. 


SCENE IV.— THE COUNTESS, JULIA. 



COUN. What trouble it gives me to have to teach such simpletons. 


JU. I think them very fortunate to be under your discipline, Madam. 

COUN. She is my nurse's daughter, whom I have made lady's-maid; the 
post is quite new to her, as yet. 

JU. It shows a generous soul, Madam, and it is glorious thus to form 
people. 

COUN. Come, some seats, I say! Here, little page! little page! little 
page-boy! Truly, this is too bad not to have a page to give us chairs! 

My maids! my page! my page! my maids! Ho! somebody! I really think 
that they must be all dead, and that we shall have to find seats for 
ourselves. 


SCENE V.--THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE. 

AND. What is it you want, Ma'am? 

COUN. You do make people scream after you, you servants! 

AND. I was putting your muff and head-dress away in the cup ... in the 
closet, I mean. 

COUN. Call in that rascal of a page. 

AND. I say, Criquet! 

COUN. Cease that "Criquet" of yours, stupid, and call out "Page." 

AND. Page then, and not Criquet, come and speak to missis. I think he 
must be deaf. Criq ... Page! page! 

SCENE VI.— THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE, CRIQUET. 

CRI. What is it you want? 

COUN. Where were you, you rascal? 

CRI. In the street, Ma'am. 

COUN. Why in the street? 


CRI. You told me to go outside. 



COUN. You are a rude little fellow, and you ought to know that outside 
among people of quality, means the ante-room. Andree, mind you ask my 
equerry to flog this little rogue. He is an incorrigible little 
wretch. 

AND. Whom do you mean by your equerry, Ma'am? Is it Mr. Charles you 
call by that name? 

COUN. Be silent, impertinent girl! You can hardly open your month 
without making some rude remark. (_To_ CRIQUET) Quick, some 
seats; (_to_ ANDREE) and you, light two wax candles in my silver 
candlesticks; it is getting late. What is it now? why do you look so 
scared? 

AND. Ma'am. 

COUN. Well-Ma'am-what is the matter? 

AND. It is that ... 

COUN. What? 

AND. I have no wax candles, but only dips. 

COUN. The simpleton! And where are the wax candles I bought a few days 
ago? 

AND. I have seen none since I have been here. 

COUN. Get out from my presence, rude girl. I will send you back to 
your home again. Bring me a glass of water. 


SCENE VI I. — TH E COUNTESS and JULIA (_making much ceremony before they 
sit down_). 

COUN. Madam! 

JU. Madam! 

COUN. Ah! Madam! 

JU. Ah! Madam! 

COUN. Madam, I beg of you! 


JU. Madam, I beg of you! 



COUN. Oh! Madam! 


JU. Oh! Madam! 

COUN. Pray, Madam! 

JU. Pray, Madam! 

COUN. Now really, Madam! 

JU. Now really, Madam! 

COUN. I am in my own house, Madam! We are agreed as to that. Do you 
take me for a provincial, Madam? 

JU. Oh! Heaven forbid, Madam! 

SCENE VIII.— THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE (_who brings a glass of 
water J, CRIQUET. 

COUN. (_to_ ANDREE). Get along with you, you hussy. I drink with 
a salver. I tell you that you must go and fetch me a salver. 

AND. Criquet, what's a salver? 

CRI. A salver? 

AND. Yes. 

CRI. I don't know. 

COUN. (_to_ ANDREE). Will you move, or will you not? 

AND. We don't either of us know what a salver is. 

COUN. Know, then, that it is a plate on which you put the glass. 

SCENE IX.-THE COUNTESS, JULIA. 

COUN. Long live Paris! It is only there that one is well waited upon; 
there a glance is enough. 

SCENE X.--THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE (_who brings a glass of water, 
with a plate on the top of it_), CRIQUET. 



COUN. Is that what I asked you for, dunderhead? It is under that you 
must put the plate. 


AND. That is easy to do. (_She breaks the glass in trying to put it 
on the plate._) 

COUN. You stupid girl! You shall really pay for the glass; you shall, 

I promise you! 

AND. Very well, Ma'am, I will pay you for it. 

COUN. But did you ever see such an awkward loutish girl? such a ... 

AND. I say, Ma'am, if I am to pay for the glass, I won't be scolded 
into the bargain. 

COUN. Get out of my sight. 


SCENE XL— THE COUNTESS, JULIA. 

COUN. Really, Madam, small towns are strange places. In them there is 
no respect of persons, and I have just been making a few calls at 
houses where they drove me almost to despair; so little regard did 
they pay to my rank. 

JU. Where could you expect them to have learnt manners? They have 
never been to Paris. 

COUN. Still, they might learn, if they would only listen to one; but 
what I think too bad is that they will persist in saying that they 
know as much as I do— I who have spent two months in Paris, and have 
seen the whole court. 

JU. What absurd people! 

COUN. They are unbearable in the impertinent equality with which they 
treat people. For, in short, there ought to be a certain subordination 
in things; and what puts me out of all patience is that a town 
upstart, whether with two days' gentility to boast of or with two 
hundred years', should have impudence enough to say that he is as much 
of a gentleman as my late husband, who lived in the country, kept a 
pack of hounds, and took the title of Count in all the deeds that he 
signed. 

JU. They know better how to live in Paris, in those large hotels you 
must remember with such pleasure! That Hotel of Mouchy, Madam; that 
Hotel of Lyons, that Hotel of Holland, what charming places to live 



in ! [3] 


COUN. It is true that those places are very different from what we 
have here. You see there people of quality who do not hesitate to show 
you all the respect and consideration which you look for. One is not 
under the obligation of rising from one's seat, and if one wants to 
see a review or the great ballet of Psyche, your wishes are at once 
attended to. 

JU. I should think, Madam, that during your stay in Paris you made 
many a conquest among the people of quality. 

COUN. You can readily believe, Madam, that of all the famous court 
gallants not one failed to come to my door and pay his respects to me. 

I keep in my casket some of the letters sent me, and can prove by them 
what offers I have refused. There is no need for me to tell you their 
names; you know what is meant by court gallants. 

JU. I wonder, Madam, how, after all those great names, which I can 
easily guess, you can descend to Mr. Thibaudier, a councillor, and Mr. 
Harpin, a collector of taxes? The fall is great, I must say. For your 
viscount, although nothing but a country viscount, is still a 
viscount, and can take a journey to Paris if he has not been there 
already. But a councillor and a tax-gatherer are but poor lovers for a 
great countess like you. 

COUN. They are men whom one treats kindly in the country, in order to 
make use of when the need arises. They serve to fill up the gaps of 
gallantry, and to swell the ranks of one's lovers. It is a good thing 
not to leave a lover the sole master of one's heart, lest, for want of 
rivals, his love go to sleep through over-confidence. 

JU. I confess, Madam, that no one can help profiting wonderfully by 
all you say. Your conversation is a school, to which I do not fail to 
come every day in order to learn something new. 


SCENE XII. -THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE, CRIQUET. 

CRI. (_to the_ COUNTESS). Here is Jeannot, Mr. Thibaudier's man, 
who wants to see you, Ma'am. 

COUN. Ah! you little wretch, this is another of your stupidities. A 
well-bred lackey would have spoken in a whisper to the gentlewoman in 
attendance; the latter would have come to her mistress and have 
whispered in her ear: "Here is the footman of Mr. So-and-so, who wants 
to speak to you, Madam." To which the mistress would have answered, 
"Show him in." 



SCENE XIII.— THE COUNTESS, JULIA, ANDREE, CRIQUET, JEANNOT. 


CRI. Come along in, Jeannot. 

COUN. Another blunder. (_To_ JEANNOT) What do you want, page? 
What have you there? 

JEAN. It is Mr. Thibaudier, Ma'am, who wishes you good morning, and, 
before he comes, sends you some pears out of his garden, with this 
small note. 


SCENE XIV.— THE COUNTESS, CRIQUET, JEANNOT. 

COUN. Lgiving some money to_ JEANNOT). Here, my boy; here is 
something for your trouble. 

JEAN. Oh no, thank you, Ma'am. 

COUN. Take it, I say. 

JEAN. My master told me not take anything from you Ma'am. 

COUN. Never mind, take it all the same. 

JEAN. Excuse me, Ma'am. 

CRI. Take it, Jeannot. If you don't want it, you can give it me. 

COUN. Tell your master that I thank him. 

CRI. (_to_ JEANNOT, _who is going_). Give it to me, Jeannot. 

JEA. Yes, you catch me. 

CRI. It was I who made you take it. 

JEA. I should have taken it without your help. 

COUN. What pleases me in this Mr. Thibaudier is that he knows how to 
behave with people of my quality, and that he is very respectful. 

SCENE XV.— THE VISCOUNT, THE COUNTESS, JULIA, CRIQUET. 

VISC. I come to tell you, Madam, that the theatricals will soon be 



ready, and that we can go into the hall in a quarter of an hour. 

COUN. Mind, I will have no crowd after me. (_To_ CRIQUET) Tell the 
porter not to let anybody come in. 

VISC. If so, Madam, I give up our theatricals. I could take no 
interest in them unless the spectators are numerous. Believe me, if 
you want to enjoy it thoroughly, tell your people to let the whole 
town in. 

COUN. Page, a seat. (_To the_ VISCOUNT, _after he is seated_) You have 
come just in time to accept a self-sacrifice I am willing to make to 
you. Look, I have here a note from Mr. Thibaudier, who sends me some 
pears. I give you leave to read it aloud; I have not opened it yet. 

VISC. (_after he has read the note to himself_). This note is written 
in the most fashionable style, Madam, and is worthy of all your 
attention. (_Reads aloud_) "Madam, I could not have made you the 
present I send you if my garden did not bring me more fruit than my 
love...." 

COUN. You see clearly by this that nothing has taken place between us. 
VISC. 

"The pears are not quite ripe yet, but they will all the better 
match the hardness of your heart, the continued disdain of which 
promises me nothing soft and sweet. Allow me, Madam, without 
risking an enumeration of your charms, which would be endless, to 
conclude with begging you to consider that I am as good a 
Christian as the pears which I send you, [4] for I render good for 
evil; which is to say, to explain myself more plainly, that I 
present you with good Christian pears in return for the 
choke-pears which your cruelty makes me swallow every day. 

Your unworthy slave, 

THIBAUDIER." 

Madam, this letter is worth keeping. 

COUN. There may be a few words in it that are not of the Academy, but 
I observe in it a certain respect which pleases me greatly. 

JU. You are right, Madam, and even if the viscount were to take it 
amiss, I should love a man who would write so to me. 


SCENE XVI.— MR. THIBAUDIER, THE VISCOUNT, THE COUNTESS, JULIA, 
CRIQUET. 



COUN. Come here, Mr. Thibaudier; do not be afraid of coming in. Your 
note was well received, and so were your pears; and there is a lady 
here who takes your part against your rival. 

THI. I am much obliged to her, Madam, and if ever she has a lawsuit in 
our court, she may be sure that I shall not forget the honour she does 
me in making herself the advocate of my flame near your beauty. 

JU. You have no need of an advocate, Sir, and your cause has justice 
on its side. 

THI. This, nevertheless. Madam, the right has need of help, and I have 
reason to apprehend the being supplanted by such a rival, and the 
beguiling of the lady by the rank of the viscount. 

VISC. I had hopes before your note came, Sir, but now, I confess fears 
for my love. 

THI. Here are likewise a few little couplets which I have composed to 
your honour and glory, Madam. 

VISC. Ah! I had no idea that Mr. Thibaudier was a poet; these few 
little couplets will be my ruin. 

COUN. He means two strophes. (_To_ CRIQUET) Page, give a seat to Mr. 
Thibaudier. (_Aside to_ CRIQUET, _who brings a chair_) A 
folding-chair, little animal![5] Mr. Thibaudier, sit down there, and 
read your strophes to us. 

THI. (_reads_). 

"A person of quality 
Is my fair dame; 

She has got beauty, 

Fierce is my flame; 

Yet I must blame 
Her pride and cruelty." 

VISC. I am lost after that. 

COUN. The first line is excellent: "A person of quality." 

JU. I think it is a little too long; but a liberty may be taken to 
express a noble thought. 

COUN. ( to MR. THIBAUDIER). Let us have the other. 

THI. (_reads_). 

"I know not if you doubt that my love be sincere, 



Yet this I know, that my heart every moment 
Longs to leave its sorry apartment 
To visit yours, with fond respect and fear. 

After all this, having my love in hand, 

And my honour, of superfine brand, 

You ought, in turn, I say, 

Content to be a countess gay, 

To cast that tigress' skin away, 

Which hides your charms both night and day." 

VISC. I am undone by Mr. Thibaudier. 

COUN. Do not make fun of it; for the verses are good although they are 
country verses. 

VISC. I, Madam, make fun of it! Though he is my rival, I think his 
verses admirable. I do not call them, like you, two strophes merely; 
but two epigrams, as good as any of Martial's. 

COUN. What! Does Martial make verses? I thought he only made gloves. 

THI. It is not that Martial, Madam, but an author who lived thirty or 
forty years ago. [6] 

VISC. Mr. Thibaudier has read the authors, as you see. But, Madam, we 
shall see if my comedy, with its interludes and dances, will 
counteract in your mind the progress which the two strophes have made. 

COUN. My son the Count must be one of the spectators, for he came this 
morning from my country-seat, with his tutor, whom I see here. 


SCENE XVII. -THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, MR. THIBAUDIER, 

MR. BOBINET, CRIQUET. 

COUN. Mr. Bobinet, I say, Mr. Bobinet, come forward. 

BOB. I give the good evening to all this honourable company. What does 
Madam the Countess of Escarbagnas want of her humble servant Bobinet? 

COUN. At what time, Mr. Bobinet, did you leave Escarbagnas with the 
Count my son? 

BOB. At a quarter to nine, my lady, according to your orders. 

COUN. How are my two other sons, the Marquis and the Commander? 


BOB. They are, Heaven be thanked, in perfect health. 



COUN. Where is the Count? 


BOB. In your beautiful room, with a recess in it, Madam. 

COUN. What is he doing, Mr. Bobinet? 

BOB. Madam, he is composing an essay upon one of the epistles of 
Cicero, which I have just given him as a subject. 

COUN. Call him in, Mr. Bobinet. 

BOB. Be it according to your command, Madam. (_Exit_) 


SCENE XVIII.— THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, MR. THIBAUDIER. 

THI. (_to the_ COUNTESS). That Mr. Bobinet, Madam, looks very wise, 
and I think that he is a man of _esprit_. 


SCENE XIX. -THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, THE COUNT, 

MR. BOBINET, MR. THIBAUDIER. 

BOB. Come, my Lord, show what progress you make under the good 
precepts that are given you. Bow to the honourable company. 

COUN. (_showing_ JULIA). Come, Count, salute this lady; bow low to the 
viscount; salute the councillor. 

THI. I am delighted, Madam, that you should grant me the favour of 
embracing his lordship. One cannot love the trunk without loving the 
branches. 

COUN. Goodness gracious, Mr. Thibaudier, what a comparison to use! 

JU. Really, Madam, his lordship the count has perfect manners. 

VISC. This is a young gentleman who is thriving well. 

JU. Who could have believed that your ladyship had so big a child. 

COUN. Alas! when he was born, I was so young that I still played with 
dolls. 

JU. He is your brother and not your son. 


COUN. Be very careful of his education, Mr. Bobinet. 



BOB. I shall never, Madam, neglect anything towards the cultivation of 
the young plant which your goodness has entrusted to my care, and I 
will try to inculcate in him the seeds of all the virtues. 

COUN. Mr. Bobinet, just make him recite some choice piece from what 
you teach him. 

BOB. Will your lordship repeat your lesson of yesterday morning? 
COUN. 

_Omne viro soli quod convenit esto virile, 

Omne viri 

COUN. Fie! Mr. Bobinet; what silly stuff is that you teach him? 

BOB. It is Latin, Madam, and the first rule of Jean Despautere. 

COUN. Truly, that Jean Despautere is an impudent fellow, and I beg you 
to teach my son more honest Latin than this is in future. 

BOB. If you will allow him to say it all through, Madam, the gloss 
will explain the meaning. 

COUN. There is no need; it explains itself sufficiently. 


SCENE XX. -THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, MR THIBAUDIER, 

THE COUNT, MR. BOBINET, CRIQUET. 

CRI. The actors send me to tell you that they are ready. 

COUN. Let us take our seats. (_Showing_ JULIA.) Mr. Thibaudier, 
take this lady under your care. 

CRIQUET _places all the chairs on one side of the stage. The_ 

COUNTESS, JULIA, _and the_ VISCOUNT _sit down, and_ MR. THIBAUDIER 
_sits down at the_ COUNTESS'S _feet_. 

VISC. It is important for you to observe that this comedy was made 
only to unite the different pieces of music and dancing which compose 
the entertainment, and that ... 

COUN. Ah! never mind, let us see it; we have enough good sense to 
understand things. 


VISC. Begin then at once, and see that no troublesome intruder comes 
to disturb our pleasure. 



(_The violins begin an overture._) 


SCENE XXL— THE COUNTESS, JULIA, THE VISCOUNT, THE COUNT, 

MR. HARPIN, MR. THIBAUDIER, MR. BOBINET, CRIQUET. 

HAR. By George! This is fine, and I rejoice to see what I see. 

COUN. How! Mr. Receiver, what do you mean by this behaviour? Is it 
right to come and interrupt a comedy in that fashion? 

HAR. By Jove, Madam, I am delighted at this adventure, and it shows me 
what I ought to think of you, and what I ought to believe of the 
assurances you gave me of the gift of your heart, and likewise of all 
your oaths of fidelity. 

COUN. But, really, one should not come thus in the middle of a play 
and disturb an actor who is speaking. 

HAR. Hah! zounds, the real comedy here is the one you are playing, and 
I care little if I disturb you. 

COUN. Really, you do not know what you are saying. 

HAR. Yes, d- — it, I know perfectly well; and ... 

MR. BOBINET, _frightened, takes up the_ COUNT, _and runs away_; 
CRIQUET _follows him_. 

COUN. Fie, Sir! How wrong it is to swear in that fashion! 

HAR. Ah! 'sdeath! If there is anything bad here, it is not my 
swearing, but your actions; and it would be much better for you to 
swear by heaven and hell than to do what you do with the viscount. 

VISC. I don't know, Sir, of what you have to complain; and if ... 

HAR. (_to the_ VISCOUNT). I have nothing to say to you, Sir; you 
do right to push your fortune; that is quite natural; I see nothing 
strange in it, and I beg your pardon for interrupting your play. But 
neither can you find it strange that I complain of her proceedings; 
and we both have a right to do what we are doing. 

VISC. I have nothing to say to that, and I do not know what cause of 
complaint you can have against her ladyship the Countess of 
Escarbagnas. 



COUN. When one suffers from jealousy, one does not give way to such 
outbursts, but one comes peaceably to complain to the person beloved. 


HAR. I complain peaceably! 

COUN. Yes; one does not come and shout on the stage what should be 
said in private. 

HAR. I came purposely to complain on the stage. 'Sdeath! it is the 
place that suits me best, and I should be glad if this were a real 
theatre so that I might expose you more publicly. 

COUN. Is there need for such an uproar because the viscount gives a 
play in my honour? Just look at Mr. Thibaudier, who loves me; he acts 
more respectfully than you do. 

HAR. Mr. Thibaudier does as he pleases; I don't know how far Mr. 
Thibaudier has got with you, but Mr. Thibaudier is no example for me. 

I don't like to pay the piper for other people to dance. 

COUN. But, Mr. Receiver, you don't consider what you are saying. Women 
of rank are not treated thus, and those who hear you might believe 
that something strange had taken place between us. 

HAR. Confound it all, Madam; let us cast aside all this foolery. 

COUN. What do you mean by foolery? 

HAR. I mean that I do not think it strange that you should yield to 
the viscount's merit; you are not the first woman in the world who 
plays such a part, and who has a receiver of taxes of whom the love 
and purse are betrayed for the first new comer who takes her fancy. 

But do not think it extraordinary that I do not care to be the dupe of 
an infidelity so common to coquettes of the period, and that I come 
before good company to say that I break with you, and that I, the 
receiver of taxes, will no more be taxed on your account. 

COUN. It is really wonderful how angry lovers have become the fashion! 
We see nothing else anywhere. Come, come, Mr. Receiver, cast aside 
your anger, and come and take a seat to see the play. 

HAR. I sit down? 'sdeath! not I! (_Showing_ MR. THIBAUDIER.) Look 
for a fool at your feet, my lady Countess; I give you up to my lord 
the viscount, and it is to him that I will send the letters I have 
received from you. My scene is ended, my part is played. Good night to 
all! 

THI. We shall meet somewhere else, and I will show you that I am a man 



of the sword as well as of the pen. 


HAR. Right, my good Mr. Thibaudier. (_Exit_.) 

COUN. Such insolence confounds me! 

VISC. The jealous, Madam, are like those who lose their cause; they 
have leave to say anything. Let us listen to the play now. 


SCENE XXII. -THE COUNTESS, THE VISCOUNT, JULIA, MR. THIBAUDIER, 
JEANNOT. 

JEAN. (_to the_ VISCOUNT). Sir, here is a note which I have been 
asked to give to you immediately. 

VISC. (_reads_). "As you may have some measures to take, I send 
you notice at once that the quarrel between your family and that of 
Julia's has just been settled, and that the condition of this 
agreement is your marriage with Julia. Good night!" (_To_ JULIA) 
Truly, Madam, our part is also played. 

_The_ VISCOUNT, _the_ COUNTESS, _and_ MR. THIBAUDIER, 

_all rise_. 

JU. Ah! Cleante, what happiness is this! Our love could scarcely hope 
for such a happy end. 

COUN. What is it you mean? 

VISC. It means, Madam, that I marry Julia; and if you will believe me, 
in order to make the play complete at all points, you will marry Mr. 
Thibaudier, and give Andree to his footman, whom he will make his 
valet-de-chambre. 

COUN. What! you deceive thus a person of my rank! 

VISC. No offence to you, Madam, but plays require such things. 

COUN. Yes, Mr. Thibaudier, I will marry you to vex everybody. 

THI. You do me too much honour, Madam. 

VISC. Allow us, Madam, in spite of our vexation, to see the end of the 
play. 


THE END 




The Tragedie of Julius Caesar 

from Shakespeare's First Folio 


Actus Primus. Scoena Prima. 

Enter Flauius, Murellus, and certaine Commoners ouer the Stage. 

Flauius. Hence: home you idle Creatures, get you home: 

Is this a Holiday? What, know you not 
(Being Mechanicall) you ought not walke 
Vpon a labouring day, without the signe 
Of your Profession? Speake, what T rade art thou? 

Car. Why Sir, a Carpenter 

Mur. Where is thy Leather Apron, and thy Rule? 

What dost thou with thy best Apparrell on? 

You sir, what T rade are you? 

Cobl. Truely Sir, in respect of a fine Workman, I am 
but as you would say, a Cobler 

Mur. But what Trade art thou? Answer me directly 

Cob. A Trade Sir, that I hope I may vse, with a safe 
Conscience, which is indeed Sir, a Mender of bad soules 

Fla. What Trade thou knaue? Thou naughty knaue, 
what Trade? 

Cobl. Nay I beseech you Sir, be not out with me: yet 
if you be out Sir, I can mend you 


Mur. What mean'st thou by that? Mend mee, thou 
sawcy Fellow? 



Cob. Why sir, Cobble you 


Fla. Thou art a Cobler, art thou? 

Cob. Truly sir, all that I liue by, is with the Aule: I 
meddle with no Tradesmans matters, nor womens matters; 
but withal I am indeed Sir, a Surgeon to old shooes: 
when they are in great danger, I recouer them. As proper 
men as euer trod vpon Neats Leather, haue gone vpon 
my handy-worke 

Fla. But wherefore art not in thy Shop to day? 

Why do'st thou leade these men about the streets? 

Cob. Truly sir, to weare out their shooes, to get my 
selfe into more worke. But indeede sir, we make Holyday 
to see Caesar, and to reioyce in his Triumph 

Mur. Wherefore reioyce? 

What Conquest brings he home? 

What Tributaries follow him to Rome, 

To grace in Captiue bonds his Chariot Wheeles? 

You Blockes, you stones, you worse then senslesse things: 

O you hard hearts, you cruell men of Rome, 

Knew you not Pompey many a time and oft? 

Haue you climb'd vp to Walles and Battlements, 

To Towres and Windowes? Yea, to Chimney tops, 

Your Infants in your Armes, and there haue sate 
The liue-long day, with patient expectation, 

To see great Pompey passe the streets of Rome: 

And when you saw his Chariot but appeare, 

Haue you not made an Vniuersall shout, 

That Tyber trembled vnderneath her bankes 
To heare the replication of your sounds, 

Made in her Concaue Shores? 

And do you now put on your best attyre? 

And do you now cull out a Holyday? 

And do you now strew Flowers in his way, 

That comes in Triumph ouer Pompeyes blood? 

Be gone, 

Runne to your houses, fall vpon your knees, 

Pray to the Gods to intermit the plague 
That needs must light on this Ingratitude 

Fla. Go, go, good Countrymen, and for this fault 
Assemble all the poore men of your sort; 

Draw them to Tyber bankes, and weepe your teares 
Into the Channell, till the lowest streame 
Do kisse the most exalted Shores of all. 



Exeunt, all the Commoners. 


See where their basest mettle be not mou'd, 

They vanish tongue-tyed in their guiltinesse: 

Go you downe that way towards the Capitoll, 

This way will I: Disrobe the Images, 

If you do finde them deckt with Ceremonies 

Mur. May we do so? 

You know it is the Feast of Lupercall 

Fla. It is no matter, let no Images 
Be hung with Caesars T rophees: lie about, 

And driue away the Vulgar from the streets; 

So do you too, where you perceiue them thicke. 

These growing Feathers, pluckt from Caesars wing, 

Will make him flye an ordinary pitch, 

Who else would soare aboue the view of men, 

And keepe vs all in seruile fearefulnesse. 

Exeunt. 

Enter Caesar, Antony for the Course, Calphurnia, Portia, Decius, 
Cicero, 

Brutus, Cassius, Caska, a Soothsayer: after them Murellus and 
Flauius. 

Caes. Calphurnia 

Cask. Peace ho, Caesar speakes 

Caes. Calphurnia 

Calp. Heere my Lord 

Caes. Stand you directly in Antonio's way, 

When he doth run his course. Antonio 

Ant. Cesar, my Lord 

Caes. Forget not in your speed Antonio, 

To touch Calphurnia: for our Elders say, 

The Barren touched in this holy chace, 

Shake off their sterrile curse 

Ant. I shall remember, 

When Caesar sayes, Do this; it is perform'd 



Caes. Set on, and leaue no Ceremony out 


Sooth. Caesar 
Caes. Ha? Who calles? 

Cask. Bid euery noyse be still: peace yet againe 

Caes. Who is it in the presse, that calles on me? 

I heare a Tongue shriller then all the Musicke 
Cry, Caesar: Speake, Caesar is turn'd to heare 

Sooth. Beware the Ides of March 

Caes. What man is that? 

Br. A Sooth-sayer bids you beware the Ides of March 
Caes. Set him before me, let me see his face 

Cassi. Fellow, come from the throng, look vpon Caesar 

Caes. What sayst thou to me now? Speak once againe, 
Sooth. Beware the Ides of March 

Caes. He is a Dreamer, let vs leaue him: Passe. 

Sennet 

Exeunt. Manet Brut. & Cass. 

Cassi. Will you go see the order of the course? 

Brut. Not I 

Cassi. I pray you do 

Brut. I am not Gamesom: I do lacke some part 
Of that quicke Spirit that is in Antony: 

Let me not hinder Cassius your desires; 
lie leaue you 

Cassi. Brutus, I do obserue you now of late: 

I haue not from your eyes, that gentlenesse 
And shew of Loue, as I was wont to haue: 

You beare too stubborne, and too strange a hand 
Ouer your Friend, that loues you 

Bru. Cassius, 

Be not deceiu'd: If I haue veyl'd my looke, 

I turne the trouble of my Countenance 
Meerely vpon my selfe. Vexed I am 



Of late, with passions of some difference, 

Conceptions onely proper to my selfe, 

Which giue some soyle (perhaps) to my Behauiours: 

But let not therefore my good Friends be greeu'd 
(Among which number Cassius be you one) 

Nor construe any further my neglect, 

Then that poore Brutus with himselfe at warre, 

Forgets the shewes of Loue to other men 

Cassi. Then Brutus, I haue much mistook your passion, 
By meanes whereof, this Brest of mine hath buried 
Thoughts of great value, worthy Cogitations. 

Tell me good Brutus, Can you see your face? 

Brutus. No Cassius: 

For the eye sees not it selfe but by reflection, 

By some other things 

Cassius. 'Tis iust, 

And it is very much lamented Brutus, 

That you haue no such Mirrors, as will turne 
Your hidden worthinesse into your eye, 

That you might see your shadow: 

I haue heard, 

Where many of the best respect in Rome, 

(Except immortall Caesar) speaking of Brutus, 

And groaning vnderneath this Ages yoake, 

Haue wish'd, that Noble Brutus had his eyes 

Bru. Into what dangers, would you 
Leade me Cassius? 

That you would haue me seeke into my selfe, 

For that which is not in me? 

Cas. Therefore good Brutus, be prepar'd to heare: 

And since you know, you cannot see your selfe 
So well as by Reflection; I your Glasse, 

Will modestly discouer to your selfe 

That of your selfe, which you yet know not of. 

And be not iealous on me, gentle Brutus: 

Were I a common Laughter, or did vse 
To stale with ordinary Oathes my loue 
To euery new Protester: if you know, 

That I do fawne on men, and hugge them hard, 

And after scandall them: Or if you know, 

That I professe my selfe in Banquetting 
To all the Rout, then hold me dangerous. 


Flourish, and Shout. 



Bru. What meanes this Showting? 

I do feare, the People choose Caesar 
For their King 

Cassi. I, do you feare it? 

Then must I thinke you would not haue it so 

Bru. I would not Cassius, yet I loue him well: 

But wherefore do you hold me heere so long? 

What is it, that you would impart to me? 

If it be ought toward the generall good, 

Set Honor in one eye, and Death i'th other, 

And I will looke on both indifferently: 

For let the Gods so speed mee, as I loue 
The name of Honor, more then I feare death 

Cassi. I know that vertue to be in you Brutus, 

As well as I do know your outward fauour. 

Well, Honor is the subiect of my Story: 

I cannot tell, what you and other men 
Thinke of this life: But for my single selfe, 

I had as liefe not be, as liue to be 
In awe of such a Thing, as I my selfe. 

I was borne free as Caesar, so were you, 

We both haue fed as well, and we can both 
Endure the Winters cold, as well as hee. 

For once, vpon a Rawe and Gustie day, 

The troubled Tyber, chafing with her Shores, 

Caesar saide to me, Dar'st thou Cassius now 
Leape in with me into this angry Flood, 

And swim to yonder Point? Vpon the word, 
Accoutred as I was, I plunged in, 

And bad him follow: so indeed he did. 

The Torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With lusty Sinewes, throwing it aside, 

And stemming it with hearts of Controuersie. 

But ere we could arriue the Point propos'd, 

Caesar cride, Helpe me Cassius, or I sinke. 

I (as Aeneas, our great Ancestor, 

Did from the Flames of Troy, vpon his shoulder 
The old Anchyses beare) so, from the waues of Tyber 
Did I the tyred Caesar: And this Man, 

Is now become a God, and Cassius is 
A wretched Creature, and must bend his body, 

If Caesar carelesly but nod on him. 

He had a Feauer when he was in Spaine, 

And when the Fit was on him, I did marke 
How he did shake: Tis true, this God did shake, 



His Coward lippes did from their colour flye, 

And that same Eye, whose bend doth awe the World, 
Did loose his Lustre: I did heare him grone: 

I, and that Tongue of his, that bad the Romans 
Marke him, and write his Speeches in their Bookes, 
Alas, it cried, Giue me some drinke Titinius, 

As a sicke Girle: Ye Gods, it doth amaze me, 

A man of such a feeble temper should 
So get the start of the Maiesticke world, 

And beare the Palme alone. 

Shout. Flourish. 

Bru. Another generall shout? 

I do beleeue, that these applauses are 

For some new Honors, that are heap'd on Caesar 

Cassi. Why man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus, and we petty men 
Walke vnder his huge legges, and peepe about 
To finde our selues dishonourable Graues. 

Men at sometime, are Masters of their Fates. 

The fault (deere Brutus) is not in our Starres, 

But in our Selues, that we are vnderlings. 

Brutus and Caesar: What should be in that Caesar? 
Why should that name be sounded more then yours 
Write them together: Yours, is as faire a Name: 

Sound them, it doth become the mouth aswell: 
Weigh them, it is as heauy: Coniure with 'em, 

Brutus will start a Spirit as soone as Caesar. 

Now in the names of all the Gods at once, 

Vpon what meate doth this our Caesar feede, 

That he is growne so great? Age, thou art sham'd. 
Rome, thou hast lost the breed of Noble Bloods. 
When went there by an Age, since the great Flood, 
But it was fam'd with more then with one man? 
When could they say (till now) that talk'd of Rome, 
That her wide Walkes incompast but one man? 

Now is it Rome indeed, and Roome enough 
When there is in it but one onely man. 

O! you and I, haue heard our Fathers say, 

There was a Brutus once, that would haue brook'd 
Th' eternall Diuell to keepe his State in Rome, 

As easily as a King 

Bru. That you do loue me, I am nothing iealous: 
What you would worke me too, I haue some ayme: 
How I haue thought of this, and of these times 



I shall recount heereafter. For this present, 

I would not so (with loue I might intreat you) 

Be any further moou'd: What you haue said, 

I will consider: what you haue to say 
I will with patience heare, and finde a time 
Both meete to heare, and answer such high things. 

Till then, my Noble Friend, chew vpon this: 

Brutus had rather be a Villager, 

Then to repute himselfe a Sonne of Rome 
Vnder these hard Conditions, as this time 
Is like to lay vpon vs 

Cassi. I am glad that my weake words 
Flaue strucke but thus much shew of fire from Brutus, 
Enter Caesar and his Traine. 

Bru. The Games are done, 

And Caesar is returning 

Cassi. As they passe by, 

Plucke Caska by the Sleeue, 

And he will (after his sowre fashion) tell you 
What hath proceeded worthy note to day 

Bru. I will do so: but looke you Cassius, 

The angry spot doth glow on Caesars brow, 

And all the rest, looke like a chidden Traine; 
Calphurnia's Cheeke is pale, and Cicero 
Lookes with such Ferret, and such fiery eyes 
As we haue seene him in the Capitoll 
Being crost in Conference, by some Senators 

Cassi. Caska will tell vs what the matter is 

Caes Antonio 

Ant. Caesar 

Caes Let me haue men about me, that are fat, 
Sleeke-headed men, and such as sleepe a-nights: 
Yond Cassius has a leane and hungry looke, 

He thinkes too much: such men are dangerous 

Ant. Feare him not Caesar, he's not dangerous, 

He is a Noble Roman, and well giuen 

Caes Would he were fatter; But I feare him not: 

Yet if my name were lyable to feare, 



I do not know the man I should auoyd 
So soone as that spare Cassius. He reades much, 

He is a great Obseruer, and he lookes 

Quite through the Deeds of men. He loues no Playes, 

As thou dost Antony: he heares no Musicke; 

Seldome he smiles, and smiles in such a sort 
As if he mock'd himselfe, and scorn'd his spirit 
That could be mou'd to smile at any thing. 

Such men as he, be neuer at hearts ease, 

Whiles they behold a greater then themselues, 

And therefore are they very dangerous. 

I rather tell thee what is to be fear'd, 

Then what I feare: for alwayes I am Caesar. 

Come on my right hand, for this eare is deafe, 

And tell me truely, what thou think'st of him. 

Sennit. 

Exeunt. Caesar and his Traine. 

Cask. You pul'd me by the cloake, would you speake 
with me? 

Bru. I Caska, tell vs what hath chanc'd to day 
That Caesar lookes so sad 

Cask. Why you were with him, were you not? 

Bru. I should not then aske Caska what had chanc'd 

Cask. Why there was a Crowne offer'd him; & being 
offer'd him, he put it by with the backe of his hand thus, 
and then the people fell a shouting 

Bru. What was the second noyse for? 

Cask. Why for that too 

Cassi. They shouted thrice: what was the last cry for? 
Cask. Why for that too 

Bru. Was the Crowne offer'd him thrice? 

Cask. I marry was't, and hee put it by thrice, euerie 
time gentler then other; and at euery putting by, mine 
honest Neighbors showted 

Cassi. Who offer'd him the Crowne? 

Cask. Why Antony 


Bru. Tell vs the manner of it, gentle Caska 



Caska. I can as well bee hang'd as tell the manner of 
it: It was meere Foolerie, I did not marke it. I sawe 
Marke Antony offer him a Crowne, yet 'twas not a 
Crowne neyther, 'twas one of these Coronets: and as I 
told you, hee put it by once: but for all that, to my thinking, 
he would faine haue had it. Then hee offered it to 
him againe: then hee put it by againe: but to my thinking, 
he was very loath to lay his fingers off it. And then 
he offered it the third time; hee put it the third time by, 
and still as hee refus'd it, the rabblement howted, and 
clapp'd their chopt hands, and threw vppe their sweatie 
Night-cappes, and vttered such a deale of stinking 
breath, because Caesar refus'd the Crowne, that it had 
(almost) choaked Caesar: for hee swoonded, and fell 
downe at it: And for mine owne part, I durst not laugh, 
for feare of opening my Lippes, and receyuing the bad 
Ay re 

Cassi. But soft I pray you: what, did Caesar swound? 

Cask. He fell downe in the Market-place, and foam'd 
at mouth, and was speechlesse 

Brut. 'Tis very like he hath the Falling sicknesse 

Cassi. No, Caesar hath it not: but you, and I, 

And honest Caska, we haue the Falling sicknesse 

Cask. I know not what you meane by that, but I am 
sure Caesar fell downe. If the tag-ragge people did not 
clap him, and hisse him, according as he pleas'd, and displeas' 
them, as they vse to doe the Players in the Theatre, 

I am no true man 

Brut. What said he, when he came vnto himselfe? 

Cask. Marry, before he fell downe, when he perceiu'd 
the common Heard was glad he refus'd the Crowne, he 
pluckt me ope his Doublet, and offer'd them his Throat 
to cut: and I had beene a man of any Occupation, if I 
would not haue taken him at a word, I would I might 
goe to Hell among the Rogues, and so hee fell. When 
he came to himselfe againe, hee said, If hee had done, or 
said any thing amisse, he desir'd their Worships to thinke 
it was his infirmitie. Three or foure Wenches where I 
stood, cryed, Alasse good Soule, and forgaue him with 
all their hearts: But there's no heed to be taken of them; 
if Caesar had stab'd their Mothers, they would haue done 
no lesse 



Brut. And after that, he came thus sad away 


Cask. I 

Cassi. Did Cicero say any thing? 

Cask. I, he spoke Greeke 

Cassi. To what effect? 

Cask. Nay, and I tell you that, lie ne're looke you 
i'th' face againe. But those that vnderstood him, smil'd 
at one another, and shooke their heads: but for mine 
owne part, it was Greeke to me. I could tell you more 
newes too: Murrellus and Flauius, for pulling Scarffes 
off Caesars Images, are put to silence. Fare you well. 
There was more Foolerie yet, if I could remember 
it 


Cassi. Will you suppe with me to Night, Caska? 
Cask. No, I am promis'd forth 

Cassi. Will you Dine with me to morrow? 

Cask. I, if I be aliue, and your minde hold, and your 
Dinner worth the eating 

Cassi. Good, I will expect you 

Cask. Doe so: farewell both. 

Enter. 

Brut. What a blunt fellow is this growne to be? 

Fie was quick Mettle, when he went to Schoole 

Cassi. So is he now, in execution 
Of any bold, or Noble Enterprize, 

Flow-euer he puts on this tardie forme: 

This Rudenesse is a Sawce to his good Wit, 

Which giues men stomacke to disgest his words 
With better Appetite 

Brut. And so it is: 

For this time I will leaue you: 

To morrow, if you please to speake with me, 

I will come home to you: or if you will, 

Come home to me, and I will wait for you 

Cassi. I will doe so: till then, thinke of the World. 
Exit Brutus. 



Well Brutus, thou art Noble: yet I see, 

Thy Honorable Mettle may be wrought 
From that it is dispos'd: therefore it is meet, 

That Noble mindes keepe euer with their likes: 

For who so firme, that cannot be seduc'd? 

Caesar doth beare me hard, but he loues Brutus. 

If I were Brutus now, and he were Cassius, 

He should not humor me. I will this Night, 

In seuerall Hands, in at his Windowes throw, 

As if they came from seuerall Citizens, 

Writings, all tending to the great opinion 
That Rome holds of his Name: wherein obscurely 
Caesars Ambition shall be glanced at. 

And after this, let Caesar seat him sure, 

For wee will shake him, or worse dayes endure. 

Enter. 

Thunder, and Lightning. Enter Caska, and Cicero. 

Cic. Good euen, Caska: brought you Caesar home? 
Why are you breathlesse, and why stare you so? 
Cask. Are not you mou'd, when all the sway of Earth 
Shakes, like a thing vnfirme? O Cicero, 

I haue seene Tempests, when the scolding Winds 
Haue riu'd the knottie Oakes, and I haue seene 
Th' ambitious Ocean swell, and rage, and foame, 

To be exalted with the threatning Clouds: 

But neuer till to Night, neuer till now, 

Did I goe through a Tempest-dropping-fire. 

Eyther there is a Ciuill strife in Heauen, 

Or else the World, too sawcie with the Gods, 

Incenses them to send destruction 

Cic. Why, saw you any thing more wonderfull? 

Cask. A common slaue, you know him well by sight, 
Held vp his left Hand, which did flame and burne 
Like twentie Torches ioyn'd; and yet his Hand, 

Not sensible of fire, remain'd vnscorch'd. 

Besides, I ha' not since put vp my Sword, 

Against the Capitoll I met a Lyon, 

Who glaz'd vpon me, and went surly by, 

Without annoying me. And there were drawne 
Vpon a heape, a hundred gastly Women, 
Transformed with their feare, who swore, they saw 
Men, all in fire, walke vp and downe the streetes. 
And yesterday, the Bird of Night did sit, 

Euen at Noone-day, vpon the Market place, 

Howting, and shreeking. When these Prodigies 



Doe so conioyntly meet, let not men say, 

These are their Reasons, they are Naturall: 

For I beleeue, they are portentous things 
Vnto the Clymate, that they point vpon 

Cic. Indeed, it is a strange disposed time: 

But men may construe things after their fashion, 

Cleane from the purpose of the things themselues. 

Comes Caesar to the Capitoll to morrow? 

Cask. He doth: for he did bid Antonio 
Send word to you, he would be there to morrow 

Cic. Good-night then, Caska: 

This disturbed Skie is not to walke in 

Cask. Farewell Cicero. 

Exit Cicero. 

Enter Cassius. 

Cassi. Who's there? 

Cask. A Romane 

Cassi. Caska, by your Voyce 

Cask. Your Eare is good. 

Cassius, what Night is this? 

Cassi. A very pleasing Night to honest men 

Cask. Who euer knew the Heauens menace so? 

Cassi. Those that haue knowne the Earth so full of 
faults. 

For my part, I haue walk'd about the streets, 

Submitting me vnto the perillous Night; 

And thus vnbraced, Caska, as you see, 

Haue bar'd my Bosome to the Thunder-stone: 

And when the crosse blew Lightning seem'd to open 
The Brest of Heauen, I did present my selfe 
Euen in the ayme, and very flash of it 

Cask. But wherefore did you so much tempt the Heauens? 
It is the part of men, to feare and tremble, 

When the most mightie Gods, by tokens send 
Such dreadfull Heraulds, to astonish vs 

Cassi. You are dull, Caska: 

And those sparkes of Life, that should be in a Roman, 



You doe want, or else you vse not. 

You looke pale, and gaze, and put on feare, 

And cast your selfe in wonder, 

To see the strange impatience of the Heauens: 

But if you would consider the true cause, 

Why all these Fires, why all these gliding Ghosts, 

Why Birds and Beasts, from qualitie and kinde, 

Why Old men, Fooles, and Children calculate, 

Why all these things change from their Ordinance, 
Their Natures, and pre-formed Faculties, 

To monstrous qualitie; why you shall finde, 

That Heauen hath infus'd them with these Spirits, 

To make them Instruments of feare, and warning, 
Vnto some monstrous State. 

Now could I (Caska) name to thee a man, 

Most like this dreadfull Night, 

That Thunders, Lightens, opens Graues, and roares, 
As doth the Lyon in the Capitoll: 

A man no mightier then thy selfe, or me, 

In personall action; yet prodigious growne, 

And fearefull, as these strange eruptions are 

Cask. 'Tis Caesar that you meane: 

Is it not, Cassius? 

Cassi. Let it be who it is: for Romans now 
Haue Thewes, and Limbes, like to their Ancestors; 

But woe the while, our Fathers mindes are dead, 

And we are gouern'd with our Mothers spirits, 

Our yoake, and sufferance, shew vs Womanish 

Cask. Indeed, they say, the Senators to morrow 
Meane to establish Caesar as a King: 

And he shall weare his Crowne by Sea, and Land, 

In euery place, saue here in Italy 

Cassi. I know where I will weare this Dagger then; 
Cassius from Bondage will deliuer Cassius: 

Therein, yee Gods, you make the weake most strong; 
Therein, yee Gods, you Tyrants doe defeat. 

Nor Stonie Tower, nor Walls of beaten Brasse, 

Nor ayre-lesse Dungeon, nor strong Linkes of Iron, 
Can be retentiue to the strength of spirit: 

But Life being wearie of these worldly Barres, 

Neuer lacks power to dismisse it selfe. 

If I know this, know all the World besides, 

That part of Tyrannie that I doe beare, 

I can shake off at pleasure. 



Thunder still. 


Cask. So can I: 

So euery Bond-man in his owne hand beares 
The power to cancell his Captiuitie 

Cassi. And why should Cesar be a Tyrant then? 
Poore man, I know he would not be a Wolfe, 

But that he sees the Romans are but Sheepe: 

He were no Lyon, were not Romans Hindes. 

Those that with haste will make a mightie fire, 
Begin it with weake Strawes. What trash is Rome? 
What Rubbish, and what Offall? when it serues 
For the base matter, to illuminate 
So vile a thing as Caesar. But oh Griefe, 

Where hast thou led me? I (perhaps) speake this 
Before a willing Bond-man: then I know 
My answere must be made. But I am arm'd, 

And dangers are to me indifferent 

Cask. You speake to Caska, and to such a man, 
That is no flearing Tell-tale. Hold, my Hand: 

Be factious for redresse of all these Griefes, 

And I will set this foot of mine as farre, 

As who goes farthest 

Cassi. There's a Bargaine made. 

Now know you, Caska, I haue mou'd already 
Some certaine of the Noblest minded Romans 
To vnder-goe, with me, an Enterprize, 

Of Honorable dangerous consequence; 

And I doe know by this, they stay for me 
In Pompeyes Porch: for now this fearefull Night, 
There is no stirre, or walking in the streetes; 

And the Complexion of the Element 
Is Fauors, like the Worke we haue in hand, 

Most bloodie, fierie, and most terrible. 

Enter Cinna. 

Caska. Stand close a while, for heere comes one in 
haste 

Cassi. 'Tis Cinna, I doe know him by his Gate, 

He is a friend. Cinna, where haste you so? 

Cinna. To finde out you: Who's that, Metellus 
Cymber? 

Cassi. No, it is Caska, one incorporate 
To our Attempts. Am I not stay'd for, Cinna? 



Cinna. I am glad on't. 

What a fearefull Night is this? 

There's two or three of vs haue seene strange sights 

Cassi. Am I not stay'd for? tell me 

Cinna. Yes, you are. O Cassius, 

If you could but winne the Noble Brutus 
To our party- 

Cassi. Be you content. Good Cinna, take this Paper, 
And looke you lay it in the Pretors Chayre, 

Where Brutus may but finde it: and throw this 
In at his Window; set this vp with Waxe 
Vpon old Brutus Statue: all this done, 

Repaire to Pompeyes Porch, where you shall finde vs. 

Is Decius Brutus and Trebonius there? 

Cinna. All, but Metellus Cymber, and hee's gone 
To seeke you at your house. Well, I will hie, 

And so bestow these Papers as you bad me 

Cassi. That done, repayre to Pompeyes Theater. 

Exit Cinna. 

Come Caska, you and I will yet, ere day, 

See Brutus at his house: three parts of him 
Is ours alreadie, and the man entire 
Vpon the next encounter, yeelds him ours 

Cask. O, he sits high in all the Peoples hearts: 

And that which would appeare Offence in vs, 

His Countenance, like richest Alchymie, 

Will change to Vertue, and to Worthinesse 

Cassi. Him, and his worth, and our great need of him, 
You haue right well conceited: let vs goe, 

For it is after Mid-night, and ere day, 

We will awake him, and be sure of him. 

Exeunt. 


Actus Secundus. 

Enter Brutus in his Orchard. 


Brut. What Lucius, hoe? 

I cannot, by the progresse of the Starres, 



Giue guesse how neere to day- Lucius, I say? 

I would it were my fault to sleepe so soundly. 

When Lucius, when? awake, I say: what Lucius? 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Call'd you, my Lord? 

Brut. Get me a Tapor in my Study, Lucius: 

When it is lighted, come and call me here 

Luc. I will, my Lord. 

Enter. 

Brut. It must be by his death: and for my part, 

I know no personall cause, to spume at him, 

But for the generall. He would be crown'd: 

How that might change his nature, there's the question? 
It is the bright day, that brings forth the Adder, 

And that craues warie walking: Crowne him that, 

And then I graunt we put a Sting in him, 

That at his will he may doe danger with. 

Th' abuse of Greatnesse, is, when it dis-ioynes 
Remorse from Power: And to speake truth of Caesar, 

I haue not knowne, when his Affections sway'd 
More then his Reason. But 'tis a common proofe, 

That Lowlynesse is young Ambitions Ladder, 

Whereto the Climber vpward turnes his Face: 

But when he once attaines the vpmost Round, 

He then vnto the Ladder turnes his Backe, 

Lookes in the Clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which he did ascend: so Caesar may; 

Then least he may, preuent. And since the Quarrell 
Will beare no colour, for the thing he is, 

Fashion it thus; that what he is, augmented, 

Would runne to these, and these extremities: 

And therefore thinke him as a Serpents egge, 

Which hatch'd, would as his kinde grow mischieuous; 
And kill him in the shell. 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. The Taper burneth in your Closet, Sir: 

Searching the Window for a Flint, I found 
This Paper, thus seal'd vp, and I am sure 
It did not lye there when I went to Bed. 

Giues him the Letter. 

Brut. Get you to Bed againe, it is not day: 

Is not to morrow (Boy) the first of March? 



Luc. I know not, Sir 


Brut. Looke in the Calender, and bring me word 

Luc. I will, Sir. 

Enter. 

Brut. The exhalations, whizzing in the ayre, 

Giue so much light, that I may reade by them. 

Opens the Letter, and reades. 

Brutus thou sleep'st; awake, and see thy selfe: 

Shall Rome, &c. speake, strike, redresse. 

Brutus, thou sleep'st: awake. 

Such instigations haue beene often dropt, 

Where I haue tooke them vp: 

Shall Rome, &c. Thus must I piece it out: 

Shall Rome stand vnder one mans awe? What Rome? 
My Ancestors did from the streetes of Rome 
The Tarquin driue, when he was call'd a King. 

Speake, strike, redresse. Am I entreated 
To speake, and strike? O Rome, I make thee promise, 
If the redresse will follow, thou receiuest 
Thy full Petition at the hand of Brutus. 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, March is wasted fifteene dayes. 

Knocke within. 

Brut. 'Tis good. Go to the Gate, some body knocks: 
Since Cassius first did whet me against Caesar, 

I haue not slept. 

Betweene the acting of a dreadfull thing, 

And the first motion, all the Interim is 
Like a Phantasma, or a hideous Dreame: 

The Genius, and the mortall Instruments 
Are then in councell; and the state of a man, 

Like to a little Kingdome, suffers then 
The nature of an Insurrection. 

Enter Lucius. 

Luc. Sir, 'tis your Brother Cassius at the Doore, 

Who doth desire to see you 

Brut. Is he alone? 

Luc. No, Sir, there are moe with him 



Brut. Doe you know them? 

Luc. No, Sir, their Hats are pluckt about their Eares, 

And halfe their Faces buried in their Cloakes, 

That by no meanes I may discouer them, 

By any marke of fauour 

Brut. Let 'em enter: 

They are the Faction. O Conspiracie, 

Sham'st thou to shew thy dang'rous Brow by Night, 

When euills are most free? O then, by day 
Where wilt thou finde a Cauerne darke enough, 

To maske thy monstrous Visage? Seek none Conspiracie, 

Hide it in Smiles, and Affabilitie: 

For if thou path thy natiue semblance on, 

Not Erebus it selfe were dimme enough, 

To hide thee from preuention. 

Enter the Conspirators, Cassius, Caska, Decius, Cinna, Metellus, 
and 

Trebonius. 

Cass. I thinke we are too bold vpon your Rest: 

Good morrow Brutus, doe we trouble you? 

Brut. I haue beene vp this howre, awake all Night: 

Know I these men, that come along with you? 

Cass. Yes, euery man of them; and no man here 
But honors you: and euery one doth wish, 

You had but that opinion of your selfe, 

Which euery Noble Roman beares of you. 

This is Trebonius 

Brut. He is welcome hither 

Cass. This, Decius Brutus 

Brut. He is welcome too 

Cass. This, Caska; this, Cinna; and this, Metellus 
Cymber 

Brut. They are all welcome. 

What watchfull Cares doe interpose themselues 
Betwixt your Eyes, and Night? 

Cass. Shall I entreat a word? 

They whisper. 


Decius. Here lyes the East: doth not the Day breake 



heere? 

Cask. No 

Cin. O pardon, Sir, it doth; and yon grey Lines, 

That fret the Clouds, are Messengers of Day 

Cask. You shall confesse, that you are both deceiu'd: 
Heere, as I point my Sword, the Sunne arises, 

Which is a great way growing on the South, 

Weighing the youthfull Season of the yeare. 

Some two moneths hence, vp higher toward the North 
He first presents his fire, and the high East 
Stands as the Capitoll, directly heere 

Bru. Giue me your hands all ouer, one by one 

Cas. And let vs sweare our Resolution 

Brut. No, not an Oath: if not the Face of men, 

The sufferance of our Soules, the times Abuse; 

If these be Motiues weake, breake off betimes, 

And euery man hence, to his idle bed: 

So let high-sighted-Tyranny range on, 

Till each man drop by Lottery. But if these 
(As I am sure they do) beare fire enough 
To kindle Cowards, and to steele with valour 
The melting Spirits of women. Then Countrymen, 

What neede we any spurre, but our owne cause 
To pricke vs to redresse? What other Bond, 

Then secret Romans, that haue spoke the word, 

And will not palter? And what other Oath, 

Then Honesty to Honesty ingag'd, 

That this shall be, or we will fall for it. 

Sweare Priests and Cowards, and men Cautelous 
Old feeble Carrions, and such suffering Soules 
That welcome wrongs: Vnto bad causes, sweare 
Such Creatures as men doubt; but do not staine 
The euen vertue of our Enterprize, 

Nor th' insuppressiue Mettle of our Spirits, 

To thinke, that or our Cause, or our Performance 
Did neede an Oath. When euery drop of blood 
That euery Roman beares, and Nobly beares 
Is guilty of a seuerall Bastardie, 

If he do breake the smallest Particle 
Of any promise that hath past from him 

Cas. But what of Cicero? Shall we sound him? 

I thinke he will stand very strong with vs 



Cask. Let vs not leaue him out 


Cyn. No, by no meanes 

Metel. O let vs haue him, for his Siluer haires 
Will purchase vs a good opinion: 

And buy mens voyces, to commend our deeds: 

It shall be sayd, his iudgement rul'd our hands, 

Our youths, and wildenesse, shall no whit appeare, 

But all be buried in his Grauity 

Bru. O name him not; let vs not breake with him, 

For he will neuer follow any thing 
That other men begin 

Cas. Then leaue him out 

Cask. Indeed, he is not fit 

Decius. Shall no man else be toucht, but onely Caesar? 
Cas. Decius well vrg'd: I thinke it is not meet, 

Marke Antony, so well belou'd of Caesar, 

Should out-liue Caesar, we shall finde of him 
A shrew'd Contriuer. And you know, his meanes 
If he improue them, may well stretch so farre 
As to annoy vs all: which to preuent, 

Let Antony and Caesar fall together 

Bru. Our course will seeme too bloody, Caius Cassius, 
To cut the Head off, and then hacke the Limbes: 

Like Wrath in death, and Enuy afterwards: 

For Antony, is but a Limbe of Caesar. 

Let's be Sacrificers, but not Butchers Caius: 

We all stand vp against the spirit of Caesar, 

And in the Spirit of men, there is no blood: 

O that we then could come by Caesars Spirit, 

And not dismember Caesar! But (alas) 

Caesar must bleed for it. And gentle Friends, 

Let's kill him Boldly, but not Wrathfully: 

Let's carue him, as a Dish fit for the Gods, 

Not hew him as a Carkasse fit for Hounds: 

And let our Hearts, as subtle Masters do, 

Stirre vp their Seruants to an acte of Rage, 

And after seeme to chide 'em. This shall make 
Our purpose Necessary, and not Enuious. 

Which so appearing to the common eyes, 

We shall be call'd Purgers, not Murderers. 



And for Marke Antony, thinke not of him: 

For he can do no more then Caesars Arme, 

When Caesars head is off 

Cas. Yet I feare him, 

For in the ingrafted loue he beares to Caesar 

Bru. Alas, good Cassius, do not thinke of him: 

If he loue Caesar, all that he can do 
Is to himselfe; take thought, and dye for Caesar, 
And that were much he should: for he is giuen 
To sports, to wildenesse, and much company 

Treb. There is no feare in him; let him not dye, 
For he will liue, and laugh at this heereafter. 

Clocke strikes. 

Bru. Peace, count the Clocke 

Cas. The Clocke hath stricken three 

Treb. 'Tis time to part 

Cass. But it is doubtfull yet, 

Whether Caesar will come forth to day, or no: 

For he is Superstitious growne of late, 

Quite from the maine Opinion he held once, 

Of Fantasie, of Dreames, and Ceremonies: 

It may be, these apparant Prodigies, 

The vnaccustom'd Terror of this night, 

And the perswasion of his Augurers, 

May hold him from the Capitoll to day 

Decius. Neuer feare that: If he be so resolu'd, 

I can ore-sway him: For he loues to heare, 

That Vnicornes may be betray'd with Trees, 

And Beares with Glasses, Elephants with Holes, 
Lyons with Toyles, and men with Flatterers. 

But, when I tell him, he hates Flatterers, 

He sayes, he does; being then most flattered. 

Let me worke: 

For I can giue his humour the true bent; 

And I will bring him to the Capitoll 

Cas. Nay, we will all of vs, be there to fetch him 


Bru. By the eight houre, is that the vttermost? 



Cin. Be that the vttermost, and faile not then 


Met. Caius Ligarius doth beare Caesar hard, 

Who rated him for speaking well of Pompey; 

I wonder none of you haue thought of him 

Bru. Now good Metellus go along by him: 

He loues me well, and I haue giuen him Reasons, 

Send him but hither, and lie fashion him 

Cas. The morning comes vpon's: 

Wee'l leaue you Brutus, 

And Friends disperse your selues; but all remember 
What you haue said, and shew your selues true Romans 

Bru. Good Gentlemen, looke fresh and merrily, 

Let not our lookes put on our purposes, 

But beare it as our Roman Actors do, 

With vntyr'd Spirits, and formall Constancie, 

And so good morrow to you euery one. 

Exeunt. 

Manet Brutus. 

Boy: Lucius: Fast asleepe? It is no matter, 

Enioy the hony-heauy-Dew of Slumber: 

Thou hast no Figures, nor no Fantasies, 

Which busie care drawes, in the braines of men; 
Therefore thou sleep'st so sound. 

Enter Portia. 

Por. Brutus, my Lord 

Bru. Portia: What meane you? wherfore rise you now? 
It is not for your health, thus to commit 
Your weake condition, to the raw cold morning 

Por. Nor for yours neither. Y'haue vngently Brutus 
Stole from my bed: and yesternight at Supper 
You sodainly arose, and walk'd about, 

Musing, and sighing, with your armes acrosse 
And when I ask'd you what the matter was, 

You star'd vpon me, with vngentle lookes. 

I vrg'd you further, then you scratch'd your head, 

And too impatiently stampt with your foote: 

Yet I insisted, yet you answer'd not, 

But with an angry wafter of your hand 



Gaue signe for me to leaue you: So I did, 

Fearing to strengthen that impatience 
Which seem'd too much inkindled; and withall, 

Hoping it was but an effect of Humor, 

Which sometime hath his houre with euery man. 

It will not let you eate, nor talke, nor sleepe; 

And could it worke so much vpon your shape, 

As it hath much preuayl'd on your Condition, 

I should not know you Brutus. Deare my Lord, 

Make me acquainted with your cause of greefe 

Bru. I am not well in health, and that is all 

Por. Brutus is wise, and were he not in health, 

He would embrace the meanes to come by it 

Bru. Why so I do: good Portia go to bed 

Por. Is Brutus sicke? And is it Physicall 
To walke vnbraced, and sucke vp the humours 
Of the danke Morning? What, is Brutus sicke? 

And will he steale out of his wholsome bed 
To dare the vile contagion of the Night? 

And tempt the Rhewmy, and vnpurged Ayre, 

To adde vnto his sicknesse? No my Brutus, 

You haue some sicke Offence within your minde, 

Which by the Right and Vertue of my place 
I ought to know of: And vpon my knees, 

I charme you, by my once commended Beauty, 

By all your vowes of Loue, and that great Vow 
Which did incorporate and make vs one, 

That you vnfold to me, your selfe; your halfe 
Why you are heauy: and what men to night 
Haue had resort to you: for heere haue beene 
Some sixe or seuen, who did hide their faces 
Euen from darknesse 

Bru. Kneele not gentle Portia 

Por. I should not neede, if you were gentle Brutus. 
Within the Bond of Marriage, tell me Brutus, 

Is it excepted, I should know no Secrets 
That appertaine to you? Am I your Selfe, 

But as it were in sort, or limitation? 

To keepe with you at Meales, comfort your Bed, 

And talke to you sometimes? Dwell I but in the Suburbs 
Of your good pleasure? If it be no more, 

Portia is Brutus Harlot, not his Wife 



Bru. You are my true and honourable Wife, 

As deere to me, as are the ruddy droppes 
That visit my sad heart 

Por. If this were true, then should I know this secret. 
I graunt I am a Woman; but withall, 

A Woman that Lord Brutus tooke to Wife: 

I graunt I am a Woman; but withall, 

A Woman well reputed: Cato's Daughter. 

Thinke you, I am no stronger then my Sex 
Being so Father'd, and so Husbanded? 

Tell me your Counsels, I will not disclose 'em: 

I haue made strong proofe of my Constancie, 

Giuing my selfe a voluntary wound 

Heere, in the Thigh: Can I beare that with patience, 

And not my Husbands Secrets? 

Bru. O ye Gods! 

Render me worthy of this Noble Wife. 

Knocke. 

Harke, harke, one knockes: Portia go in a while, 

And by and by thy bosome shall partake 
The secrets of my Heart. 

All my engagements, I will construe to thee, 

All the Charractery of my sad browes: 

Leaue me with hast. 

Exit Portia. 

Enter Lucius and Ligarius. 

Lucius, who's that knockes 

Luc. Heere is a sicke man that would speak with you 

Bru. Caius Ligarius, that Metellus spake of. 

Boy, stand aside. Caius Ligarius, how? 

Cai. Vouchsafe good morrow from a feeble tongue 

Bru. O what a time haue you chose out braue Caius 
To weare a Kerchiefe? Would you were not sicke 

Cai. I am not sicke, if Brutus haue in hand 
Any exploit worthy the name of Honor 


Bru. Such an exploit haue I in hand Ligarius, 



Had you a healthfull eare to heare of it 


Cai. By all the Gods that Romans bow before, 

I heere discard my sicknesse. Soule of Rome, 

Braue Sonne, deriu'd from Honourable Loines, 

Thou like an Exorcist, hast coniur'd vp 
My mortified Spirit. Now bid me runne, 

And I will striue with things impossible, 

Yea get the better of them. What's to do? 

Bru. A peece of worke, 

That will make sicke men whole 

Cai. But are not some whole, that we must make sicke? 
Bru. That must we also. What it is my Caius, 

I shall vnfold to thee, as we are going, 

To whom it must be done 

Cai. Set on your foote, 

And with a heart new-fir'd, I follow you, 

To do I know not what: but it sufficeth 
That Brutus leads me on. 

Thunder 

Bru. Follow me then. 

Exeunt. 

Thunder & Lightning 

Enter lulius Caesar in his Night-gowne. 

Caesar. Nor Heauen, nor Earth, 

Haue beene at peace to night: 

Thrice hath Calphurnia, in her sleepe cryed out, 

Helpe, ho: They murther Caesar. Who's within? 

Enter a Seruant. 

Ser. My Lord 

Caes Go bid the Priests do present Sacrifice, 

And bring me their opinions of Successe 

Ser. I will my Lord. 

Exit 


Enter Calphurnia. 



Cal. What mean you Caesar? Think you to walk forth? 
You shall not stirre out of your house to day 

Caes Caesar shall forth; the things that threaten'd me, 
Ne're look'd but on my backe: When they shall see 
The face of Caesar, they are vanished 

Calp. Caesar, I neuer stood on Ceremonies, 

Yet now they fright me: There is one within, 

Besides the things that we haue heard and seene, 
Recounts most horrid sights seene by the Watch. 

A Lionnesse hath whelped in the streets, 

And Graues haue yawn'd, and yeelded vp their dead; 
Fierce fiery Warriours fight vpon the Clouds 
In Rankes and Squadrons, and right forme of Warre 
Which drizel'd blood vpon the Capitoll: 

The noise of Battell hurtled in the Ayre: 

Horsses do neigh, and dying men did grone, 

And Ghosts did shrieke and squeale about the streets. 

O Caesar, these things are beyond all vse, 

And I do feare them 

Caes What can be auoyded 
Whose end is purpos'd by the mighty Gods? 

Yet Caesar shall go forth: for these Predictions 
Are to the world in generall, as to Caesar 

Calp. When Beggers dye, there are no Comets seen, 

The Heauens themselues blaze forth the death of Princes 
Caes Cowards dye many times before their deaths, 

The valiant neuer taste of death but once: 

Of all the Wonders that I yet haue heard, 

It seemes to me most strange that men should feare, 
Seeing that death, a necessary end 
Will come, when it will come. 

Enter a Seruant. 

What say the Augurers? 

Ser. They would not haue you to stirre forth to day. 
Plucking the intrailes of an Offering forth, 

They could not finde a heart within the beast 

Caes The Gods do this in shame of Cowardice: 

Caesar should be a Beast without a heart 
If he should stay at home to day for feare: 

No Caesar shall not; Danger knowes full well 
That Caesar is more dangerous then he. 



We heare two Lyons litter'd in one day, 

And I the elder and more terrible, 

And Caesar shall go foorth 

Calp. Alas my Lord, 

Your wisedome is consum'd in confidence: 

Do not go forth to day: Call it my feare, 

That keepes you in the house, and not your owne. 
Wee'l send Mark Antony to the Senate house, 

And he shall say, you are not well to day: 

Let me vpon my knee, preuaile in this 

Caes Mark Antony shall say I am not well, 

And for thy humor, I will stay at home. 

Enter Decius. 

Heere's Decius Brutus, he shall tell them so 

Deci. Caesar, all haile: Good morrow worthy Caesar, 
I come to fetch you to the Senate house 

Caes And you are come in very happy time, 

To beare my greeting to the Senators, 

And tell them that I will not come to day: 

Cannot, is false: and that I dare not, falser: 

I will not come to day, tell them so Decius 

Calp. Say he is sicke 

Caes Shall Caesar send a Lye? 

Haue I in Conquest stretcht mine Arme so farre, 

To be afear'd to tell Gray-beards the truth: 

Decius, go tell them, Caesar will not come 

Deci. Most mighty Caesar, let me know some cause, 
Lest I be laught at when I tell them so 

Caes The cause is in my Will, I will not come, 

That is enough to satisfie the Senate. 

But for your priuate satisfaction, 

Because I loue you, I will let you know. 

Calphurnia heere my wife, stayes me at home: 

She dreampt to night, she saw my Statue, 

Which like a Fountaine, with an hundred spouts 
Did run pure blood: and many lusty Romans 
Came smiling, & did bathe their hands in it: 

And these does she apply, for warnings and portents, 
And euils imminent; and on her knee 



Hath begg'd, that I will stay at home to day 


Deci. This Dreame is all amisse interpreted, 

It was a vision, faire and fortunate: 

Your Statue spouting blood in many pipes, 

In which so many smiling Romans bath'd, 

Signifies, that from you great Rome shall sucke 
Reuiuing blood, and that great men shall presse 
For Tinctures, Staines, Reliques, and Cognisance. 

This by Calphurnia's Dreame is signified 

Caes And this way haue you well expounded it 

Deci. I haue, when you haue heard what I can say: 

And know it now, the Senate haue concluded 
To giue this day, a Crowne to mighty Caesar. 

If you shall send them word you will not come, 

Their mindes may change. Besides, it were a mocke 
Apt to be render'd, for some one to say, 

Breake vp the Senate, till another time: 

When Caesars wife shall meete with better Dreames. 

If Caesar hide himselfe, shall they not whisper 
Loe Caesar is affraid? 

Pardon me Caesar, for my deere deere loue 
To your proceeding, bids me tell you this: 

And reason to my loue is liable 

Caes How foolish do your fears seeme now Calphurnia? 

I am ashamed I did yeeld to them. 

Giue me my Robe, for I will go. 

Enter Brutus, Ligarius, Metellus, Caska, Trebonius, Cynna, and 
Publius. 

And looke where Publius is come to fetch me 

Pub. Good morrow Caesar 

Caes Welcome Publius. 

What Brutus, are you stirr'd so earely too? 

Good morrow Caska: Caius Ligarius, 

Caesar was ne're so much your enemy, 

As that same Ague which hath made you leane. 

What is't a Clocke? 

Bru. Caesar, 'tis strucken eight 

Caes I thanke you for your paines and curtesie. 

Enter Antony. 



See, Antony that Reuels long a-nights 
Is notwithstanding vp. Good morrow Antony 

Ant. So to most Noble Caesar 

Caes Bid them prepare within: 

I am too blame to be thus waited for. 

Now Cynna, now Metellus: what T rebonius, 

I haue an houres talke in store for you: 

Remember that you call on me to day: 

Be neere me, that I may remember you 

Treb. Caesar I will: and so neere will I be, 

That your best Friends shall wish I had beene further 

Caes Good Friends go in, and taste some wine with me. 

And we (like Friends) will straight way go together 

Bru. That euery like is not the same, O Caesar, 

The heart of Brutus earnes to thinke vpon. 

Exeunt. 

Enter Artemidorus. 

Caesar, beware of Brutus, take heede of Cassius; come not 
neere Caska, haue an eye to Cynna, trust not Trebonius, marke 
well Metellus Cymber, Decius Brutus loues thee not: Thou 
hast wrong'd Caius Ligarius. There is but one minde in all 
these men, and it is bent against Caesar: If thou beest not 
Immortall, 

looke about you: Security giues way to Conspiracie. 

The mighty Gods defend thee. 

Thy Louer, Artemidorus. 

Heere will I stand, till Caesar passe along, 

And as a Sutor will I giue him this: 

My heart laments, that Vertue cannot liue 
Out of the teeth of Emulation. 

If thou reade this, O Caesar, thou mayest liue; 

If not, the Fates with Traitors do contriue. 

Enter. 

Enter Portia and Lucius. 

Por. I prythee Boy, run to the Senate-house, 

Stay not to answer me, but get thee gone. 

Why doest thou stay? 

Luc. To know my errand Madam 



Por. I would haue had thee there and heere agen 
Ere I can tell thee what thou should'st do there: 

0 Constancie, be strong vpon my side, 

Set a huge Mountaine 'tweene my Heart and Tongue: 

1 haue a mans minde, but a womans might: 

How hard it is for women to keepe counsell. 

Art thou heere yet? 

Luc. Madam, what should I do? 

Run to the Capitoll, and nothing else? 

And so returne to you, and nothing else? 

Por. Yes, bring me word Boy, if thy Lord look well, 

For he went sickly forth: and take good note 
What Caesar doth, what Sutors presse to him. 

Hearke Boy, what noyse is that? 

Luc. I heare none Madam 

Por. Prythee listen well: 

I heard a bussling Rumor like a Fray, 

And the winde brings it from the Capitoll 

Luc. Sooth Madam, I heare nothing. 

Enter the Soothsayer. 

Por. Come hither Fellow, which way hast thou bin? 
Sooth. At mine owne house, good Lady 

Por. What is't a clocke? 

Sooth. About the ninth houre Lady 

Por. Is Caesar yet gone to the Capitoll? 

Sooth. Madam not yet, I go to take my stand, 

To see him passe on to the Capitoll 

Por. Thou hast some suite to Caesar, hast thou not? 
Sooth. That I haue Lady, if it will please Caesar 
To be so good to Caesar, as to heare me: 

I shall beseech him to befriend himselfe 

Por. Why know'st thou any harme's intended towards 
him? 

Sooth. None that I know will be, 

Much that I feare may chance: 

Good morrow to you: heere the street is narrow: 

The throng that followes Caesar at the heeles, 

Of Senators, of Praetors, common Sutors, 

Will crowd a feeble man (almost) to death: 
lie get me to a place more voyd, and there 



Speake to great Caesar as he comes along. 


Exit 

Por. I must go in: 

Aye me! How weake a thing 
The heart of woman is? O Brutus, 

The Heauens speede thee in thine enterprize. 

Sure the Boy heard me: Brutus hath a suite 
That Caesar will not grant. O, I grow faint: 

Run Lucius, and commend me to my Lord, 

Say I am merry; Come to me againe, 

And bring me word what he doth say to thee. 

Exeunt. 

Actus Tertius. 

Flourish 

Enter Caesar, Brutus, Cassius, Caska, Decius, Metellus, Trebonius, 
Cynna, 

Antony, Lepidus, Artimedorus, Publius, and the Soothsayer. 

Caes The Ides of March are come 

Sooth. I Caesar, but not gone 

Art. Haile Caesar: Read this Scedule 

Deci. Trebonius doth desire you to ore-read 
(At your best leysure) this his humble suite 

Art. O Caesar, reade mine first: for mine's a suite 
That touches Caesar neerer. Read it great Caesar 

Caes What touches vs our selfe, shall be last seru'd 

Art. Delay not Caesar, read it instantly 

Caes What, is the fellow mad? 

Pub. Sirra, giue place 

Cassi. What, vrge you your Petitions in the street? 

Come to the Capitoll 


Popil. I wish your enterprize to day may thriue 



Cassi. What enterprize Popillius? 

Popil. Fare you well 

Bru. What said Popillius Lena? 

Cassi. He wisht to day our enterprize might thriue: 

I feare our purpose is discouered 

Bru. Looke how he makes to Caesar: marke him 

Cassi. Caska be sodaine, for we feare preuention. 

Brutus what shall be done? If this be knowne, 

Cassius or Caesar neuer shall turne backe, 

For I will slay my selfe 

Bru. Cassius be constant: 

Popillius Lena speakes not of our purposes, 

For looke he smiles, and Caesar doth not change 

Cassi. Trebonius knowes his time: for look you Brutus 
He drawes Mark Antony out of the way 

Deci. Where is Metellus Cimber, let him go, 

And presently preferre his suite to Caesar 

Bru. He is addrest: presse neere, and second him 

Cin. Caska, you are the first that reares your hand 

Caes Are we all ready? What is now amisse, 

That Caesar and his Senate must redresse? 

Metel. Most high, most mighty, and most puisant Caesar 
Metellus Cymber throwes before thy Seate 
An humble heart 

Caes I must preuent thee Cymber: 

These couchings, and these lowly courtesies 
Might fire the blood of ordinary men, 

And turne pre-Ordinance, and first Decree 
Into the lane of Children. Be not fond, 

To thinke that Caesar beares such Rebell blood 
That will be thaw'd from the true quality 
With that which melteth Fooles, I meane sweet words, 
Low-crooked-curtsies, and base Spaniell fawning: 

Thy Brother by decree is banished: 

If thou doest bend, and pray, and fawne for him, 

I spurne thee like a Curre out of my way: 

Know, Caesar doth not wrong, nor without cause 
Will he be satisfied 



Metel. Is there no voyce more worthy then my owne, 
To sound more sweetly in great Caesars eare, 

For the repealing of my banish'd Brother? 

Bru. I kisse thy hand, but not in flattery Caesar: 
Desiring thee, that Publius Cymber may 
Haue an immediate freedome of repeale 

Caes What Brutus? 

Cassi. Pardon Caesar: Caesar pardon: 

As lowe as to thy foote doth Cassius fall, 

To begge infranchisement for Publius Cymber 

Caes I could be well mou'd, if I were as you, 

If I could pray to mooue, Prayers would mooue me: 

But I am constant as the Northerne Starre, 

Of whose true fixt, and resting quality, 

There is no fellow in the Firmament. 

The Skies are painted with vnnumbred sparkes, 

They are all Fire, and euery one doth shine: 

But, there's but one in all doth hold his place. 

So, in the World; 'Tis furnish'd well with Men, 

And Men are Flesh and Blood, and apprehensiue; 

Yet in the number, I do know but One 
That vnassayleable holds on his Ranke, 

Vnshak'd of Motion: and that I am he, 

Let me a little shew it, euen in this: 

That I was constant Cymber should be banish'd, 

And constant do remaine to keepe him so 

Cinna. O Caesar 

Caes Hence: Wilt thou lift vp Olympus? 

Decius. Great Caesar 

Caes Doth not Brutus bootlesse kneele? 

Cask. Speake hands for me. 

They stab Caesar. 

Caes Et Tu Brute? - Then fall Caesar. 

Dyes 

Cin. Liberty, Freedome; Tyranny is dead, 

Run hence, proclaime, cry it about the Streets 


Cassi. Some to the common Pulpits, and cry out 



Liberty, Freedome, and Enfranchisement 


Bru. People and Senators, be not affrighted: 

Fly not, stand still: Ambitions debt is paid 

Cask. Go to the Pulpit Brutus 

Dec. And Cassius too 

Bru. Where's Publius? 

Cin. Heere, quite confounded with this mutiny 

Met. Stand fast together, least some Friend of Caesars 
Should chance- 

Bru. Talke not of standing. Publius good cheere, 

There is no harme intended to your person, 

Nor to no Roman else: so tell them Publius 

Cassi. And leaue vs Publius, least that the people 
Rushing on vs, should do your Age some mischiefe 

Bru. Do so, and let no man abide this deede, 

But we the Doers. 

Enter Trebonius 

Cassi. Where is Antony? 

Treb. Fled to his House amaz'd: 

Men, Wiues, and Children, stare, cry out, and run, 

As it were Doomesday 

Bru. Fates, we will know your pleasures: 

That we shall dye we know, 'tis but the time 
And drawing dayes out, that men stand vpon 

Cask. Why he that cuts off twenty yeares of life, 

Cuts off so many yeares of fearing death 

Bru. Grant that, and then is Death a Benefit: 

So are we Caesars Friends, that haue abridg'd 
His time of fearing death. Stoope Romans, stoope, 

And let vs bathe our hands in Caesars blood 
Vp to the Elbowes, and besmeare our Swords: 

Then walke we forth, euen to the Market place, 

And wauing our red Weapons o're our heads, 

Let's all cry Peace, Freedome, and Liberty 

Cassi. Stoop then, and wash. How many Ages hence 
Shall this our lofty Scene be acted ouer, 



In State vnborne, and Accents yet vnknowne? 

Bru. How many times shall Caesar bleed in sport, 
That now on Pompeyes Basis lye along, 

No worthier then the dust? 

Cassi. So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of vs be call'd, 

The Men that gaue their Country liberty 

Dec. What, shall we forth? 

Cassi. I, euery man away. 

Brutus shall leade, and we will grace his heeles 
With the most boldest, and best hearts of Rome. 
Enter a Seruant. 

Bru. Soft, who comes heere? A friend of Antonies 

Ser. Thus Brutus did my Master bid me kneele; 
Thus did Mark Antony bid me fall downe, 

And being prostrate, thus he bad me say: 

Brutus is Noble, Wise, Valiant, and Honest; 

Caesar was Mighty, Bold, Royall, and Louing: 

Say, I loue Brutus, and I honour him; 

Say, I fear'd Caesar, honour'd him, and lou'd him. 

If Brutus will vouchsafe, that Antony 
May safely come to him, and be resolu'd 
How Caesar hath deseru'd to lye in death, 

Mark Antony, shall not loue Caesar dead 
So well as Brutus liuing; but will follow 
The Fortunes and Affayres of Noble Brutus, 
Thorough the hazards of this vntrod State, 

With all true Faith. So sayes my Master Antony 

Bru. Thy Master is a Wise and Valiant Romane, 

I neuer thought him worse: 

Tell him, so please him come vnto this place 
He shall be satisfied: and by my Honor 
Depart vntouch'd 

Ser. lie fetch him presently. 

Exit Seruant. 

Bru. I know that we shall haue him well to Friend 

Cassi. I wish we may: But yet haue I a minde 
That feares him much: and my misgiuing still 
Falles shrewdly to the purpose. 

Enter Antony. 



Bru. But heere comes Antony: 

Welcome Mark Antony 

Ant. O mighty Caesar! Dost thou lye so lowe? 

Are all thy Conquests, Glories, Triumphes, Spoiles, 
Shrunke to this little Measure? Fare thee well. 

I know not Gentlemen what you intend, 

Who else must be let blood, who else is ranke: 

If I my selfe, there is no houre so fit 
As Caesars deaths houre; nor no Instrument 
Of halfe that worth, as those your Swords; made rich 
With the most Noble blood of all this World. 

I do beseech yee, if you beare me hard, 

Now, whil'st your purpled hands do reeke and smoake, 
Fulfill your pleasure. Liue a thousand yeeres, 

I shall not finde my selfe so apt to dye. 

No place will please me so, no meane of death, 

As heere by Caesar, and by you cut off, 

The Choice and Master Spirits of this Age 

Bru. O Antony! Begge not your death of vs: 

Though now we must appeare bloody and cruell, 

As by our hands, and this our present Acte 
You see we do: Yet see you but our hands, 

And this, the bleeding businesse they haue done: 

Our hearts you see not, they are pittifull: 

And pitty to the generall wrong of Rome, 

As fire driues out fire, so pitty, pitty 

Hath done this deed on Caesar. For your part, 

To you, our Swords haue leaden points Marke Antony: 
Our Armes in strength of malice, and our Hearts 
Of Brothers temper, do receiue you in, 

With all kinde loue, good thoughts, and reuerence 

Cassi. Your voyce shall be as strong as any mans, 

In the disposing of new Dignities 

Bru. Onely be patient, till we haue appeas'd 
The Multitude, beside themselues with feare, 

And then, we will deliuer you the cause, 

Why I, that did loue Caesar when I strooke him, 

Haue thus proceeded 

Ant. I doubt not of your Wisedome: 

Let each man render me his bloody hand. 

First Marcus Brutus will I shake with you; 

Next Caius Cassius do I take your hand; 



Now Decius Brutus yours; now yours Metellus; 

Yours Cinna; and my valiant Caska, yours; 

Though last, not least in loue, yours good Trebonius. 
Gentlemen all: Alas, what shall I say, 

My credit now stands on such slippery ground, 

That one of two bad wayes you must conceit me, 
Either a Coward, or a Flatterer. 

That I did loue thee Caesar, O 'tis true: 

If then thy Spirit looke vpon vs now, 

Shall it not greeue thee deerer then thy death, 

To see thy Antony making his peace, 

Shaking the bloody fingers of thy Foes? 

Most Noble, in the presence of thy Coarse, 

Had I as many eyes, as thou hast wounds, 

Weeping as fast as they streame forth thy blood, 

It would become me better, then to close 
In tearmes of Friendship with thine enemies. 

Pardon me lulius, heere was't thou bay'd braue Hart, 
Heere did'st thou fall, and heere thy Hunters stand 
Sign'd in thy Spoyle, and Crimson'd in thy Lethee. 

O World! thou wast the Forrest to this Hart, 

And this indeed, O World, the Hart of thee. 

How like a Deere, stroken by many Princes, 

Dost thou heere lye? 

Cassi. Mark Antony 

Ant. Pardon me Caius Cassius: 

The Enemies of Caesar, shall say this: 

Then, in a Friend, it is cold Modestie 

Cassi. I blame you not for praising Caesar so. 

But what compact meane you to haue with vs? 

Will you be prick'd in number of our Friends, 

Or shall we on, and not depend on you? 

Ant. Therefore I tooke your hands, but was indeed 
Sway'd from the point, by looking downe on Caesar. 
Friends am I with you all, and loue you all, 

Vpon this hope, that you shall giue me Reasons, 

Why, and wherein, Caesar was dangerous 

Bru. Or else were this a sauage Spectacle: 

Our Reasons are so full of good regard, 

That were you Antony, the Sonne of Caesar, 

You should be satisfied 

Ant. That's all I seeke, 

And am moreouer sutor, that I may 
Produce his body to the Market-place, 



And in the Pulpit as becomes a Friend, 

Speake in the Order of his Funerall 

Bru. You shall Marke Antony 

Cassi. Brutus, a word with you: 

You know not what you do; Do not consent 
That Antony speake in his Funerall: 

Know you how much the people may be mou'd 
By that which he will vtter 

Bru. By your pardon: 

I will my selfe into the Pulpit first, 

And shew the reason of our Caesars death. 

What Antony shall speake, I will protest 
Fie speakes by leaue, and by permission: 

And that we are contented Caesar shall 
Flaue all true Rites, and lawfull Ceremonies, 

It shall aduantage more, then do vs wrong 

Cassi. I know not what may fall, I like it not 

Bru. Mark Antony, heere take you Caesars body: 
You shall not in your Funerall speech blame vs, 

But speake all good you can deuise of Caesar, 

And say you doo't by our permission: 

Else shall you not haue any hand at all 
About his Funerall. And you shall speake 
In the same Pulpit whereto I am going, 

After my speech is ended 

Ant. Be it so: 

I do desire no more 

Bru. Prepare the body then, and follow vs. 

Exeunt. 

Manet Antony. 

O pardon me, thou bleeding peece of Earth: 

That I am meeke and gentle with these Butchers. 
Thou art the Ruines of the Noblest man 
That euer liued in the Tide of Times. 

Woe to the hand that shed this costly Blood. 

Ouer thy wounds, now do I Prophesie, 

(Which like dumbe mouthes do ope their Ruby lips, 
To begge the voyce and vtterance of my Tongue) 



A Curse shall light vpon the limbes of men; 

Domesticke Fury, and fierce Ciuill strife, 

Shall cumber all the parts of Italy: 

Blood and destruction shall be so in vse, 

And dreadfull Obiects so familiar, 

That Mothers shall but smile, when they behold 
Their Infants quartered with the hands of Warre: 

All pitty choak'd with custome of fell deeds, 

And Caesars Spirit ranging for Reuenge, 

With Ate by his side, come hot from Hell, 

Shall in these Confines, with a Monarkes voyce, 

Cry hauocke, and let slip the Dogges of Warre, 

That this foule deede, shall smell aboue the earth 
With Carrion men, groaning for Buriall. 

Enter Octauio's Seruant. 

You serue Octauius Caesar, do you not? 

Ser. I do Marke Antony 

Ant. Caesar did write for him to come to Rome 

Ser. He did receiue his Letters, and is comming, 

And bid me say to you by word of mouth- 
O Caesar! 

Ant. Thy heart is bigge: get thee a-part and weepe: 

Passion I see is catching from mine eyes, 

Seeing those Beads of sorrow stand in thine, 

Began to water. Is thy Master comming? 

Ser. He lies to night within seuen Leagues of Rome 

Ant. Post backe with speede, 

And tell him what hath chanc'd: 

Heere is a mourning Rome, a dangerous Rome, 

No Rome of safety for Octauius yet, 

Hie hence, and tell him so. Yet stay a-while, 

Thou shalt not backe, till I haue borne this course 
Into the Market place: There shall I try 
In my Oration, how the People take 
The cruell issue of these bloody men, 

According to the which, thou shalt discourse 
To yong Octauius, of the state of things. 

Lend me your hand. 

Exeunt. 

Enter Brutus and goes into the Pulpit, and Cassius, with the 
Plebeians. 



Pie. We will be satisfied: let vs be satisfied 


Bru. Then follow me, and giue me Audience friends. 

Cassius go you into the other streete, 

And part the Numbers: 

Those that will heare me speake, let 'em stay heere; 

Those that will follow Cassius, go with him, 

And publike Reasons shall be rendred 
Of Caesars death 

1. Ple. I will heare Brutus speake 

2. I will heare Cassius, and compare their Reasons, 

When seuerally we heare them rendred 

3. The Noble Brutus is ascended: Silence 

Bru. Be patient till the last. 

Romans, Countrey-men, and Louers, heare mee for my 
cause, and be silent, that you may heare. Beleeue me for 
mine Honor, and haue respect to mine Honor, that you 
may beleeue. Censure me in your Wisedom, and awake 
your Senses, that you may the better ludge. If there bee 
any in this Assembly, any deere Friend of Caesars, to him 
I say, that Brutus loue to Caesar, was no lesse then his. If 
then, that Friend demand, why Brutus rose against Caesar, 
this is my answer: Not that I lou'd Caesar lesse, but 
that I lou'd Rome more. Had you rather Caesar were liuing, 
and dye all Slaues; then that Caesar were dead, to 
liue all Free-men? As Caesar lou'd mee, I weepe for him; 
as he was Fortunate, I reioyce at it; as he was Valiant, I 
honour him: But, as he was Ambitious, I slew him. There 
is Teares, for his Loue: loy, for his Fortune: Honor, for 
his Valour: and Death, for his Ambition. Who is heere 
so base, that would be a Bondman? If any, speak, for him 
haue I offended. Who is heere so rude, that would not 
be a Roman? If any, speak, for him haue I offended. Who 
is heere so vile, that will not loue his Countrey? If any, 
speake, for him haue I offended. I pause for a Reply 

All. None Brutus, none 

Brutus. Then none haue I offended. I haue done no 
more to Caesar, then you shall do to Brutus. The Question 
of his death, is inroll'd in the Capitoll: his Glory not 
extenuated, wherein he was worthy; nor his offences enforc'd, 
for which he suffered death. 

Enter Mark Antony, with Caesars body. 



Heere comes his Body, mourn'd by Marke Antony, who 
though he had no hand in his death, shall receiue the benefit 
of his dying, a place in the Co[m]monwealth, as which 
of you shall not. With this I depart, that as I slewe my 
best Louer for the good of Rome, I haue the same Dagger 
for my selfe, when it shall please my Country to need 
my death 

All. Liue Brutus, liue, liue 

1. Bring him with Triumph home vnto his house 

2. Giue him a Statue with his Ancestors 

3. Let him be Caesar 

4. Caesars better parts, 

Shall be Crown'd in Brutus 

1. Wee'l bring him to his House, 

With Showts and Clamors 

Bru. My Country-men 

2. Peace, silence, Brutus speakes 

1. Peace ho 

Bru. Good Countrymen, let me depart alone, 

And (for my sake) stay heere with Antony: 

Do grace to Caesars Corpes, and grace his Speech 
Tending to Caesars Glories, which Marke Antony 
(By our permission) is allow'd to make. 

I do intreat you, not a man depart, 

Saue I alone, till Antony haue spoke. 

Exit 

1 Stay ho, and let vs heare Mark Antony 

3 Let him go vp into the publike Chaire, 

Wee'l heare him: Noble Antony go vp 

Ant. For Brutus sake, I am beholding to you 

4 What does he say of Brutus? 

3 He sayes, for Brutus sake 



He findes himselfe beholding to vs all 


4 'Twere best he speake no harme of Brutus heere? 

1 This Caesar was a Tyrant 

3 Nay that's certaine: 

We are blest that Rome is rid of him 

2 Peace, let vs heare what Antony can say 
Ant. You gentle Romans 

All. Peace hoe, let vs heare him 

An. Friends, Romans, Countrymen, lend me your ears: 
I come to bury Caesar, not to praise him: 

The euill that men do, liues after them, 

The good is oft enterred with their bones, 

So let it be with Caesar. The Noble Brutus, 

Hath told you Caesar was Ambitious: 

If it were so, it was a greeuous Fault, 

And greeuously hath Caesar answer'd it. 

Heere, vnder leaue of Brutus, and the rest 
(For Brutus is an Honourable man, 

So are they all; all Honourable men) 

Come I to speake in Caesars Funerall. 

He was my Friend, faithfull, and iust to me; 

But Brutus sayes, he was Ambitious, 

And Brutus is an Honourable man. 

He hath brought many Captiues home to Rome, 

Whose Ransomes, did the generall Coffers fill: 

Did this in Caesar seeme Ambitious? 

When that the poore haue cry'de, Caesar hath wept: 
Ambition should be made of sterner stuffe, 

Yet Brutus sayes, he was Ambitious: 

And Brutus is an Honourable man. 

You all did see, that on the Lupercall, 

I thrice presented him a Kingly Crowne, 

Which he did thrice refuse. Was this Ambition? 

Yet Brutus sayes, he was Ambitious: 

And sure he is an Honourable man. 

I speake not to disprooue what Brutus spoke, 

But heere I am, to speake what I do know; 

You all did loue him once, not without cause, 

What cause with-holds you then, to mourne for him? 

O ludgement! thou are fled to brutish Beasts, 

And Men haue lost their Reason. Beare with me, 

My heart is in the Coffin there with Caesar, 



And I must pawse, till it come backe to me 


1 Me thinkes there is much reason in his sayings 

2 If thou consider rightly of the matter, 

Caesar ha's had great wrong 

3 Ha's hee Masters? I feare there will a worse come in his place 

4. Mark'd ye his words? he would not take y Crown, 

Therefore 'tis certaine, he was not Ambitious 

1. If it be found so, some will deere abide it 

2. Poore soule, his eyes are red as fire with weeping 

3. There's not a Nobler man in Rome then Antony 

4. Now marke him, he begins againe to speake 

Ant. But yesterday, the word of Caesar might 
Haue stood against the World: Now lies he there, 

And none so poore to do him reuerence. 

0 Maisters! If I were dispos'd to stirre 
Your hearts and mindes to Mutiny and Rage, 

1 should do Brutus wrong, and Cassius wrong: 

Who (you all know) are Honourable men. 

I will not do them wrong: I rather choose 
To wrong the dead, to wrong my selfe and you, 

Then I will wrong such Honourable men. 

But heere's a Parchment, with the Seale of Caesar, 

I found it in his Closset, 'tis his Will: 

Let but the Commons heare this Testament: 

(Which pardon me) I do not meane to reade, 

And they would go and kisse dead Caesars wounds, 

And dip their Napkins in his Sacred Blood; 

Yea, begge a haire of him for Memory, 

And dying, mention it within their Willes, 

Bequeathing it as a rich Legacie 
Vnto their issue 

4 Wee'l heare the Will, reade it Marke Antony 

All. The Will, the Will; we will heare Caesars Will 

Ant. Haue patience gentle Friends, I must not read it. 

It is not meete you know how Caesar lou'd you: 

You are not Wood, you are not Stones, but men: 



And being men, hearing the Will of Caesar, 

It will inflame you, it will make you mad: 

'Tis good you know not that you are his Heires, 

For if you should, O what would come of it? 

4 Read the Will, wee'l heare it Antony: 

You shall reade vs the Will, Caesars Will 

Ant. Will you be Patient? Will you stay a-while? 

I haue o're-shot my selfe to tell you of it, 

I feare I wrong the Honourable men, 

Whose Daggers haue stabb'd Caesar: I do feare it 

4 They were T raitors: Honourable men? 

All. The Will, the Testament 

2 They were Villaines, Murderers: the Will, read the 
Will 

Ant. You will compell me then to read the Will: 

Then make a Ring about the Corpes of Caesar, 

And let me shew you him that made the Will: 

Shall I descend? And will you giue me leaue? 

All. Come downe 

2 Descend 

3 You shall haue leaue 

4 A Ring, stand round 

1 Stand from the Hearse, stand from the Body 

2 Roome for Antony, most Noble Antony 

Ant. Nay presse not so vpon me, stand farre off 

All. Stand backe: roome, beare backe 

Ant. If you haue teares, prepare to shed them now. 
You all do know this Mantle, I remember 
The first time euer Caesar put it on, 

'Twas on a Summers Euening in his Tent, 

That day he ouercame the Neruij. 

Looke, in this place ran Cassius Dagger through: 

See what a rent the enuious Caska made: 

Through this, the wel-beloued Brutus stabb'd, 

And as he pluck'd his cursed Steele away: 

Marke how the blood of Caesar followed it, 



As rushing out of doores, to be resolu'd 
If Brutus so vnkindely knock'd, or no: 

For Brutus, as you know, was Caesars Angel, 
ludge, O you Gods, how deerely Caesar lou'd him: 

This was the most vnkindest cut of all. 

For when the Noble Caesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude, more strong then Traitors armes, 

Quite vanquish'd him: then burst his Mighty heart, 

And in his Mantle, muffling vp his face, 

Euen at the Base of Pompeyes Statue 
(Which all the while ran blood) great Caesar fell. 

O what a fall was there, my Countrymen? 

Then I, and you, and all of vs fell downe, 

Whil'st bloody Treason flourish'd ouer vs. 

0 now you weepe, and I perceiue you feele 
The dint of pitty: These are gracious droppes. 

Kinde Soules, what weepe you, when you but behold 
Our Caesars Vesture wounded? Looke you heere, 

Heere is Himselfe, marr'd as you see with Traitors 

1. O pitteous spectacle! 

2. O Noble Caesar! 

3. O wofull day! 

4. O Traitors, Villaines! 

1. O most bloody sight! 

2. We will be reueng'd: Reuenge 
About, seeke, burne, fire, kill, slay, 

Let not a Traitor liue 

Ant. Stay Country-men 

1. Peace there, heare the Noble Antony 

2. Wee'l heare him, wee'l follow him, wee'l dy with 
him 

Ant. Good Friends, sweet Friends, let me not stirre you vp 
To such a sodaine Flood of Mutiny: 

They that haue done this Deede, are honourable. 

What priuate greefes they haue, alas I know not, 

That made them do it: They are Wise, and Honourable, 

And will no doubt with Reasons answer you. 

1 come not (Friends) to steale away your hearts, 

I am no Orator, as Brutus is: 

But (as you know me all) a plaine blunt man 
That loue my Friend, and that they know full well, 

That gaue me publike leaue to speake of him: 

For I haue neyther writ nor words, nor worth, 



Action, nor Vtterance, nor the power of Speech, 

To stirre mens Blood. I onely speake right on: 

I tell you that, which you your selues do know, 

Shew you sweet Caesars wounds, poor poor dum mouths 
And bid them speake for me: But were I Brutus, 

And Brutus Antony, there were an Antony 
Would ruffle vp your Spirits, and put a Tongue 
In euery Wound of Caesar, that should moue 
The stones of Rome, to rise and Mutiny 

All. Wee'l Mutiny 

1 Wee'l burne the house of Brutus 

3 Away then, come, seeke the Conspirators 

Ant. Yet heare me Countrymen, yet heare me speake 
All. Peace hoe, heare Antony, most Noble Antony 

Ant. Why Friends, you go to do you know not what: 
Wherein hath Caesar thus deseru'd your loues? 

Alas you know not, I must tell you then: 

You haue forgot the Will I told you of 

All. Most true, the Will, let's stay and heare the Wil 

Ant. Heere is the Will, and vnder Caesars Seale: 

To euery Roman Citizen he giues, 

To euery seuerall man, seuenty fiue Drachmaes 

2 Pie. Most Noble Caesar, wee'l reuenge his death 

3 Pie. O Royall Caesar 

Ant. Heare me with patience 
All. Peace hoe 

Ant. Moreouer, he hath left you all his Walkes, 

His priuate Arbors, and new-planted Orchards, 

On this side Tyber, he hath left them you, 

And to your heyres for euer: common pleasures 
To walke abroad, and recreate your selues. 

Heere was a Caesar: when comes such another? 
l.Ple. Neuer, neuer: come, away, away: 

Wee'l burne his body in the holy place, 

And with the Brands fire the Traitors houses. 

Take vp the body 



2. Pie. Go fetch fire 


3. Pie. Plucke downe Benches 

4. Pie. Plucke downe Formes, Windowes, anything. 
Exit Plebeians. 

Ant. Now let it worke: Mischeefe thou art a-foot, 
Take thou what course thou wilt. 

How now Fellow? 

Enter Seruant. 

Ser. Sir, Octauius is already come to Rome 
Ant. Where is hee? 

Ser. He and Lepidus are at Caesars house 

Ant. And thither will I straight, to visit him: 

He comes vpon a wish. Fortune is merry, 

And in this mood will giue vs any thing 

Ser. I heard him say, Brutus and Cassius 
Are rid like Madmen through the Gates of Rome 

Ant. Belike they had some notice of the people 
How I had moued them. Bring me to Octauius. 

Exeunt. 

Enter Cinna the Poet, and after him the Plebeians. 

Cinna. I dreamt to night, that I did feast with Caesar, 
And things vnluckily charge my Fantasie: 

I haue no will to wander foorth of doores, 

Yet something leads me foorth 

1. What is your name? 

2. Whether are you going? 

3. Where do you dwell? 

4. Are you a married man, or a Batchellor? 

2. Answer euery man directly 

1. I, and breefely 

4. I, and wisely 


3. I, and truly, you were best 



Cin. What is my name? Whether am I going? Where 
do I dwell? Am I a married man, or a Batchellour? Then 
to answer euery man, directly and breefely, wisely and 
truly: wisely I say, I am a Batchellor 

2 That's as much as to say, they are fooles that marrie: 
you'l beare me a bang for that I feare: proceede directly 

Cinna. Directly I am going to Caesars Funerall 

1. As a Friend, or an Enemy? 

Cinna. As a friend 

2. That matter is answered directly 

4. For your dwelling: breefely 

Cinna. Breefely, I dwell by the Capitoll 

3. Your name sir, truly 

Cinna. Truly, my name is Cinna 

1. Teare him to peeces, hee's a Conspirator 

Cinna. I am Cinna the Poet, I am Cinna the Poet 

4. Teare him for his bad verses, teare him for his bad 
Verses 

Cin. I am not Cinna the Conspirator 

4. It is no matter, his name's Cinna, plucke but his 
name out of his heart, and turne him going 

3. Teare him, tear him; Come Brands hoe, Firebrands: 
to Brutus, to Cassius, burne all. Some to Decius House, 
and some to Caska's; some to Ligarius: Away, go. 

Exeunt, all the Plebeians. 


Actus Quartus. 

Enter Antony, Octauius, and Lepidus. 


Ant. These many then shall die, their names are prickt 



Octa. Your Brother too must dye: consent you Lepidus? 
Lep. I do consent 


Octa. Pricke him downe Antony 

Lep. Vpon condition Publius shall not liue, 

Who is your Sisters sonne, Marke Antony 

Ant. He shall not liue; looke, with a spot I dam him. 
But Lepidus, go you to Caesars house: 

Fetch the Will hither, and we shall determine 
How to cut off some charge in Legacies 

Lep. What? shall I finde you heere? 

Octa. Or heere, or at the Capitoll. 

Exit Lepidus 

Ant. This is a slight vnmeritable man, 

Meet to be sent on Errands: is it fit 

The three-fold World diuided, he should stand 

One of the three to share it? 

Octa. So you thought him, 

And tooke his voyce who should be prickt to dye 
In our blacke Sentence and Proscription 

Ant. Octauius, I haue seene more dayes then you, 
And though we lay these Honours on this man, 

To ease our selues of diuers sland'rous loads, 

He shall but beare them, as the Asse beares Gold, 

To groane and swet vnder the Businesse, 

Either led or driuen, as we point the way: 

And hauing brought our Treasure, where we will, 
Then take we downe his Load, and turne him off 
(Like to the empty Asse) to shake his eares, 

And graze in Commons 

Octa. You may do your will: 

But hee's a tried, and valiant Souldier 

Ant. So is my Horse Octauius, and for that 
I do appoint him store of Prouender. 

It is a Creature that I teach to fight, 

To winde, to stop, to run directly on: 

His corporall Motion, gouern'd by my Spirit, 

And in some taste, is Lepidus but so: 

He must be taught, and train'd, and bid go forth: 

A barren spirited Fellow; one that feeds 



On Obiects, Arts, and Imitations. 

Which out of vse, and stal'de by other men 
Begin his fashion. Do not talke of him, 

But as a property: and now Octauius, 

Listen great things. Brutus and Cassius 

Are leuying Powers; We must straight make head: 

Therefore let our Alliance be combin'd, 

Our best Friends made, our meanes stretcht, 

And let vs presently go sit in Councell, 

How couert matters may be best disclos'd, 

And open Perils surest answered 

Octa. Let vs do so: for we are at the stake, 

And bayed about with many Enemies, 

And some that smile haue in their hearts I feare 
Millions of Mischeefes. 

Exeunt. 

Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucillius, and the Army. Titinius and 

Pindarus meete 

them. 

Bru. Stand ho 

Lucil. Giue the word ho, and Stand 

Bru. What now Lucillius, is Cassius neere? 

Lucil. He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 
To do you salutation from his Master 

Bru. He greets me well. Your Master Pindarus 
In his owne change, or by ill Officers, 

Hath giuen me some worthy cause to wish 
Things done, vndone: But if he be at hand 
I shall be satisfied 

Pin. I do not doubt 

But that my Noble Master will appeare 
Such as he is, full of regard, and Honour 

Bru. He is not doubted. A word Lucillius 
How he receiu'd you: let me be resolu'd 

Lucil. With courtesie, and with respect enough, 

But not with such familiar instances, 

Nor with such free and friendly Conference 
As he hath vs'd of old 



Bru. Thou hast describ'd 
A hot Friend, cooling: Euer note Lucillius, 

When Loue begins to sicken and decay 
It vseth an enforced Ceremony. 

There are no trickes, in plaine and simple Faith: 

But hollow men, like Horses hot at hand, 

Make gallant shew, and promise of their Mettle: 

Low March within. 

But when they should endure the bloody Spurre, 

They fall their Crests, and like deceitfull lades 
Sinke in the Triall. Comes his Army on? 

Lucil. They meane this night in Sardis to be quarter'd: 
The greater part, the Horse in generall 
Are come with Cassius. 

Enter Cassius and his Powers. 

Bru. Hearke, he is arriu'd: 

March gently on to meete him 

Cassi. Stand ho 

Bru. Stand ho, speake the word along. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand 

Cassi. Most Noble Brother, you haue done me wrong 

Bru. ludge me you Gods; wrong I mine Enemies? 

And if not so, how should I wrong a Brother 

Cassi. Brutus, this sober forme of yours, hides wrongs, 
And when you do them- 
Brut. Cassius, be content, 

Speake your greefes softly, I do know you well. 

Before the eyes of both our Armies heere 
(Which should perceiue nothing but Loue from vs) 

Let vs not wrangle. Bid them moue away: 

Then in my Tent Cassius enlarge your Greefes, 

And I will giue you Audience 

Cassi. Pindarus, 

Bid our Commanders leade their Charges off 
A little from this ground 



Bru. Lucillius, do you the like, and let no man 
Come to our Tent, till we haue done our Conference. 

Let Lucius and Titinius guard our doore. 

Exeunt. 

Manet Brutus and Cassius. 

Cassi. That you haue wrong'd me, doth appear in this: 
You haue condemn'd, and noted Lucius Pella 
For taking Bribes heere of the Sardians; 

Wherein my Letters, praying on his side, 

Because I knew the man was slighted off 

Bru. You wrong'd your selfe to write in such a case 

Cassi. In such a time as this, it is not meet 
That euery nice offence should beare his Comment 

Bru. Let me tell you Cassius, you your selfe 
Are much condemn'd to haue an itching Palme, 

To sell, and Mart your Offices for Gold 
To Vndeseruers 

Cassi. I, an itching Palme? 

You know that you are Brutus that speakes this, 

Or by the Gods, this speech were else your last 

Bru. The name of Cassius Honors this corruption, 

And Chasticement doth therefore hide his head 

Cassi. Chasticement? 

Bru. Remember March, the Ides of March reme[m]ber: 
Did not great lulius bleede for lustice sake? 

What Villaine touch'd his body, that did stab, 

And not for lustice? What? Shall one of Vs, 

That strucke the Formost man of all this World, 

But for supporting Robbers: shall we now, 

Contaminate our fingers, with base Bribes? 

And sell the mighty space of our large Honors 
For so much trash, as may be grasped thus? 

I had rather be a Dogge, and bay the Moone, 

Then such a Roman 

Cassi. Brutus, baite not me, 
lie not indure it: you forget your selfe 
To hedge me in. I am a Souldier, I, 

Older in practice, Abler then your selfe 



To make Conditions 


Bru. Go too: you are not Cassius 
Cassi. I am 

Bru. I say, you are not 

Cassi. Vrge me no more, I shall forget my selfe: 

Haue minde vpon your health: Tempt me no farther 

Bru. Away slight man 

Cassi. Is't possible? 

Bru. Heare me, for I will speake. 

Must I giue way, and roome to your rash Choi ler? 

Shall I be frighted, when a Madman stares? 

Cassi. O ye Gods, ye Gods, Must I endure all this? 

Bru. All this? I more: Fret till your proud hart break. 

Go shew your Slaues how Chollericke you are, 

And make your Bondmen tremble. Must I bouge? 

Must I obserue you? Must I stand and crouch 
Vnder your Testie Humour? By the Gods, 

You shall digest the Venom of your Spleene 
Though it do Split you. For, from this day forth, 
lie vse you for my Mirth, yea for my Laughter 
When you are Waspish 

Cassi. Is it come to this? 

Bru. You say, you are a better Souldier: 

Let it appeare so; make your vaunting true, 

And it shall please me well. For mine owne part, 

I shall be glad to learne of Noble men 

Cass. You wrong me euery way: 

You wrong me Brutus: 

I saide, an Elder Souldier, not a Better. 

Did I say Better? 

Bru. If you did, I care not 

Cass. When Caesar liu'd, he durst not thus haue mou'd me 
Brut. Peace, peace, you durst not so haue tempted him 
Cassi. I durst not 


Bru. No 



Cassi. What? durst not tempt him? 

Bru. For your life you durst not 

Cassi. Do not presume too much vpon my Loue, 

I may do that I shall be sorry for 

Bru. You haue done that you should be sorry for. 

There is no terror Cassius in your threats: 

For I am Arm'd so strong in Honesty, 

That they passe by me, as the idle winde, 

Which I respect not. I did send to you 

For certaine summes of Gold, which you deny'd me, 

For I can raise no money by vile meanes: 

By Heauen, I had rather Coine my Heart, 

And drop my blood for Drachmaes, then to wring 
From the hard hands of Peazants, their vile trash 
By any indirection. I did send 
To you for Gold to pay my Legions, 

Which you deny'd me: was that done like Cassius? 
Should I haue answer'd Caius Cassius so? 

When Marcus Brutus growes so Couetous, 

To locke such Rascall Counters from his Friends, 

Be ready Gods with all your Thunder-bolts, 

Dash him to peeces 

Cassi. I deny'd you not 

Bru. You did 

Cassi. I did not. He was but a Foole 
That brought my answer back. Brutus hath riu'd my hart 
A Friend should beare his Friends infirmities; 

But Brutus makes mine greater then they are 

Bru. I do not, till you practice them on me 

Cassi. You loue me not 

Bru. I do not like your faults 

Cassi. A friendly eye could neuer see such faults 

Bru. A Flatterers would not, though they do appeare 
As huge as high Olympus 

Cassi. Come Antony, and yong Octauius come, 
Reuenge your selues alone on Cassius, 

For Cassius is a-weary of the World: 



Hated by one he loues, brau'd by his Brother, 

Check'd like a bondman, all his faults obseru'd, 

Set in a Note-booke, learn'd, and con'd by roate 
To cast into my Teeth. O I could weepe 
My Spirit from mine eyes. There is my Dagger, 

And heere my naked Breast: Within, a Heart 
Deerer then Pluto's Mine, Richer then Gold: 

If that thou bee'st a Roman, take it foorth. 

I that deny'd thee Gold, will giue my Heart: 

Strike as thou did'st at Caesar: For I know, 

When thou did'st hate him worst, y loued'st him better 
Then euer thou loued'st Cassius 

Bru. Sheath your Dagger: 

Be angry when you will, it shall haue scope: 

Do what you will, Dishonor, shall be Humour. 

O Cassius, you are yoaked with a Lambe 
That carries Anger, as the Flint beares fire, 

Who much inforced, shewes a hastie Sparke, 

And straite is cold agen 

Cassi. Hath Cassius liu'd 
To be but Mirth and Laughter to his Brutus, 

When greefe and blood ill temper'd, vexeth him? 

Bru. When I spoke that, I was ill temper'd too 

Cassi. Do you confesse so much? Giue me your hand 

Bru. And my heart too 

Cassi. O Brutus! 

Bru. What's the matter? 

Cassi. Haue not you loue enough to beare with me, 
When that rash humour which my Mother gaue me 
Makes me forgetful I 

Bru. Yes Cassius, and from henceforth 
When you are ouer-earnest with your Brutus, 

Hee'l thinke your Mother chides, and leaue you so. 
Enter a Poet. 

Poet. Let me go in to see the Generals, 

There is some grudge betweene 'em, 'tis not meete 
They be alone 

Lucil. You shall not come to them 


Poet. Nothing but death shall stay me 



Cas. How now? What's the matter? 

Poet. For shame you Generals; what do you meane? 
Loue, and be Friends, as two such men should bee, 

For I haue seene more yeeres I'me sure then yee 

Cas. Ha, ha, how vildely doth this Cynicke rime? 

Bru. Get you hence sirra: Sawcy Fellow, hence 

Cas. Beare with him Brutus, 'tis his fashion 

Brut, lie know his humor, when he knowes his time: 
What should the Warres do with these ligging Fooles? 
Companion, hence 

Cas. Away, away be gone. 

Exit Poet 

Bru. Lucillius and Titinius bid the Commanders 
Prepare to lodge their Companies to night 

Cas. And come your selues, & bring Messala with you 
Immediately to vs 

Bru. Lucius, a bowle of Wine 

Cas. I did not thinke you could haue bin so angry 

Bru. O Cassius, I am sicke of many greefes 

Cas. Of your Philosophy you make no vse, 

If you giue place to accidental! euils 

Bru. No man beares sorrow better. Portia is dead 

Cas. Ha? Portia? 

Bru. She is dead 

Cas. How scap'd I killing, when I crost you so? 

O insupportable, and touching losse! 

Vpon what sicknesse? 

Bru. Impatient of my absence, 

And greefe, that yong Octauius with Mark Antony 
Haue made themselues so strong: For with her death 
That tydings came. With this she fell distract, 

And (her Attendants absent) swallow'd fire 



Cas. And dy'd so? 

Bru. Euen so 

Cas. O ye immortall Gods! 

Enter Boy with Wine, and Tapers. 

Bru. Speak no more of her: Giue me a bowl of wine, 

In this I bury all vnkindnesse Cassius. 

Drinkes 

Cas. My heart is thirsty for that Noble pledge. 

Fill Lucius, till the Wine ore-swell the Cup: 

I cannot drinke too much of Brutus loue. 

Enter Titinius and Messala. 

Brutus. Come in Titinius: 

Welcome good Messala: 

Now sit we close about this Taper heere, 

And call in question our necessities 

Cass. Portia, art thou gone? 

Bru. No more I pray you. 

Messala, I haue heere receiued Letters, 

That yong Octauius, and Marke Antony 
Come downe vpon vs with a mighty power, 

Bending their Expedition toward Philippi 

Mess. My selfe haue Letters of the selfe-same Tenure 

Bru. With what Addition 

Mess. That by proscription, and billes of Outlarie, 
Octauius, Antony, and Lepidus, 

Haue put to death, an hundred Senators 

Bru. Therein our Letters do not well agree: 

Mine speake of seuenty Senators, that dy'de 
By their proscriptions, Cicero being one 

Cassi. Cicero one? 

Messa. Cicero is dead, and by that order of proscription 
Had you your Letters from your wife, my Lord? 

Bru. No Messala 

Messa. Nor nothing in your Letters writ of her? 

Bru. Nothing Messala 



Messa. That me thinkes is strange 


Bru. Why aske you? 

Heare you ought of her, in yours? 

Messa. No my Lord 

Bru. Now as you are a Roman tell me true 

Messa. Then like a Roman, beare the truth I tell. 

For certaine she is dead, and by strange manner 

Bru. Why farewell Portia: We must die Messala: 

With meditating that she must dye once, 

I haue the patience to endure it now 

Messa. Euen so great men, great losses shold indure 

Cassi. I haue as much of this in Art as you, 

But yet my Nature could not beare it so 

Bru. Well, to our worke aliue. What do you thinke 
Of marching to Philippi presently 

Cassi. I do not thinke it good 

Bru. Your reason? 

Cassi. This it is: 

'Tis better that the Enemie seeke vs, 

So shall he waste his meanes, weary his Souldiers, 
Doing himselfe offence, whil'st we lying still, 

Are full of rest, defence, and nimblenesse 

Bru. Good reasons must of force giue place to better: 
The people 'twixt Philippi, and this ground 
Do stand but in a forc'd affection: 

For they haue grug'd vs Contribution. 

The Enemy, marching along by them, 

By them shall make a fuller number vp, 

Come on refresht, new added, and encourag'd: 

From which aduantage shall we cut him off. 

If at Philippi we do face him there, 

These people at our backe 

Cassi. Heare me good Brother 

Bru. Vnder your pardon. You must note beside, 

That we haue tride the vtmost of our Friends: 

Our Legions are brim full, our cause is ripe, 



The Enemy encreaseth euery day, 

We at the height, are readie to decline. 

There is a Tide in the affayres of men, 

Which taken at the Flood, leades on to Fortune: 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life, 

Is bound in Shallowes, and in Miseries. 

On such a full Sea are we now a-float, 

And we must take the current when it serues, 

Or loose our Ventures 

Cassi. Then with your will go on: wee'l along 
Our selues, and meet them at Philippi 

Bru. The deepe of night is crept vpon our talke, 
And Nature must obey Necessitie, 

Which we will niggard with a little rest: 

There is no more to say 

Cassi. No more, good night, 

Early to morrow will we rise, and hence. 

Enter Lucius. 

Bru. Lucius my Gowne: farewell good Messala, 
Good night Titinius: Noble, Noble Cassius, 

Good night, and good repose 

Cassi. O my deere Brother: 

This was an ill beginning of the night: 

Neuer come such diuision 'tweene our soules: 
Let it not Brutus. 

Enter Lucius with the Gowne. 

Bru. Euery thing is well 

Cassi. Good night my Lord 

Bru. Good night good Brother 

Tit. Messa. Good night Lord Brutus 

Bru. Farwell euery one. 

Exeunt. 

Giue me the Gowne. Where is thy Instrument? 
Luc. Heere in the Tent 

Bru. What, thou speak'st drowsily? 



Poore knaue I blame thee not, thou art ore-watch'd. 
Call Claudio, and some other of my men, 
lie haue them sleepe on Cushions in my Tent 

Luc. Varrus, and Claudio. 

Enter Varrus and Claudio. 

Var. Cals my Lord? 

Bru. I pray you sirs, lye in my Tent and sleepe, 

It may be I shall raise you by and by 
On businesse to my Brother Cassius 

Var. So please you, we will stand, 

And watch your pleasure 

Bru. I will it not haue it so: Lye downe good sirs, 

It may be I shall otherwise bethinke me. 

Looke Lucius, heere's the booke I sought for so: 

I put it in the pocket of my Gowne 

Luc. I was sure your Lordship did not giue it me 

Bru. Beare with me good Boy, I am much forgetfull. 
Canst thou hold vp thy heauie eyes a-while, 

And touch thy Instrument a straine or two 

Luc. I my Lord, an't please you 

Bru. It does my Boy: 

I trouble thee too much, but thou art willing 
Luc. It is my duty Sir 

Brut. I should not vrge thy duty past thy might, 

I know yong bloods looke for a time of rest 

Luc. I haue slept my Lord already 

Bru. It was well done, and thou shalt sleepe againe: 
I will not hold thee long. If I do liue, 

I will be good to thee. 

Musicke, and a Song. 

This is a sleepy Tune: O Murd'rous slumber! 

Layest thou thy Leaden Mace vpon my Boy, 

That playes thee Musicke? Gentle knaue good night: 

I will not do thee so much wrong to wake thee: 



If thou do'st nod, thou break'st thy Instrument, 
lie take it from thee, and (good Boy) good night. 

Let me see, let me see; is not the Leafe turn'd downe 
Where I left reading? Heere it is I thinke. 

Enter the Ghost of Caesar. 

How ill this Taper burnes. Ha! Who comes heere? 

I thinke it is the weakenesse of mine eyes 
That shapes this monstrous Apparition. 

It comes vpon me: Art thou any thing? 

Art thou some God, some Angell, or some Diuell, 

That mak'st my blood cold, and my haire to stare? 
Speake to me, what thou art 

Ghost. Thy euill Spirit Brutus? 

Bru. Why com'st thou? 

Ghost. To tell thee thou shalt see me at Philippi 

Brut. Well: then I shall see thee againe? 

Ghost. I, at Philippi 

Brut. Why I will see thee at Philippi then: 

Now I haue taken heart, thou vanishest. 

Ill Spirit, I would hold more talke with thee. 

Boy, Lucius, Varrus, Claudio, Sirs: Awake: 

Claudio 

Luc. The strings my Lord, are false 

Bru. He thinkes he still is at his Instrument. 

Lucius, awake 

Luc. My Lord 

Bru. Did'st thou dreame Lucius, that thou so cryedst 
out? 

Luc. My Lord, I do not know that I did cry 

Bru. Yes that thou did'st: Did'st thou see any thing? 
Luc. Nothing my Lord 

Bru. Sleepe againe Lucius: Sirra Claudio, Fellow, 
Thou: Awake 

Var. My Lord 


Clau. My Lord 



Bru. Why did you so cry out sirs, in your sleepe? 
Both. Did we my Lord? 

Bru. I: saw you any thing? 

Var. No my Lord, I saw nothing 

Clau. Nor I my Lord 

Bru. Go, and commend me to my Brother Cassius 
Bid him set on his Powres betimes before, 

And we will follow 

Both. It shall be done my Lord. 

Exeunt. 

Actus Quintus. 

Enter Octauius, Antony, and their Army. 

Octa. Now Antony, our hopes are answered, 

You said the Enemy would not come downe, 

But keepe the Hilles and vpper Regions: 

It proues not so: their battailes are at hand, 

They meane to warne vs at Philippi heere: 
Answering before we do demand of them 

Ant. Tut I am in their bosomes, and I know 
Wherefore they do it: They could be content 
To visit other places, and come downe 
With fearefull brauery: thinking by this face 
To fasten in our thoughts that they haue Courage; 
But 'tis not so. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mes. Prepare you Generals, 

The Enemy comes on in gallant shew: 

Their bloody signe of Battell is hung out, 

And something to be done immediately 

Ant. Octauius, leade your Battaile softly on 
Vpon the left hand of the euen Field 

Octa. Vpon the right hand I, keepe thou the left 

Ant. Why do you crosse me in this exigent 

Octa. I do not crosse you: but I will do so. 



March. 


Drum. Enter Brutus, Cassius, & their Army. 

Bru. They stand, and would haue parley 

Cassi. Stand fast Titinius, we must out and talke 

Octa. Mark Antony, shall we giue signe of Battaile? 
Ant. No Caesar, we will answer on their Charge. 

Make forth, the Generals would haue some words 

Oct. Stirre not vntill the Signall 

Bru. Words before blowes: is it so Countrymen? 

Octa. Not that we loue words better, as you do 

Bru. Good words are better then bad strokes Octauius 

An. In your bad strokes Brutus, you giue good words 
Witnesse the hole you made in Caesars heart, 

Crying long liue, Haile Caesar 

Cassi. Antony, 

The posture of your blowes are yet vnknowne; 

But for your words, they rob the Hibla Bees, 

And leaue them Hony-lesse 

Ant. Not stinglesse too 

Bru. O yes, and soundlesse too: 

For you haue stolne their buzzing Antony, 

And very wisely threat before you sting 

Ant. Villains: you did not so, when your vile daggers 
Hackt one another in the sides of Caesar: 

You shew'd your teethes like Apes, 

And fawn'd like Hounds, 

And bow'd like Bondmen, kissing Caesars feete; 

Whil'st damned Caska, like a Curre, behinde 
Strooke Caesar on the necke. O you Flatterers 

Cassi. Flatterers? Now Brutus thanke your selfe, 

This tongue had not offended so to day. 

If Cassius might haue rul'd 

Octa. Come, come, the cause. If arguing make vs swet, 
The proofe of it will turne to redder drops: 



Looke, I draw a Sword against Conspirators, 

When thinke you that the Sword goes vp againe? 
Neuer till Caesars three and thirtie wounds 
Be well aueng'd; or till another Caesar 
Haue added slaughter to the Sword of Traitors 

Brut. Caesar, thou canst not dye by Traitors hands. 
Vnlesse thou bring'st them with thee 

Octa. So I hope: 

I was not borne to dye on Brutus Sword 

Bru. O if thou wer't the Noblest of thy Straine, 
Yong-man, thou could'st not dye more honourable 

Cassi. A peeuish School-boy, worthies of such Honor 
loyn'd with a Masker, and a Reueller 

Ant. Old Cassius still 

Octa. Come Antony: away: 

Defiance Traitors, hurle we in your teeth. 

If you dare fight to day, come to the Field; 

If not, when you haue stomackes. 

Exit Octauius, Antony, and Army 

Cassi. Why now blow winde, swell Billow, 

And swimme Barke: 

The Storme is vp, and all is on the hazard 
Bru. Ho Lucillius, hearke, a word with you. 

Lucillius and Messala stand forth. 

Luc. My Lord 
Cassi. Messala 

Messa. What sayes my Generali? 

Cassi. Messala, this is my Birth-day: at this very day 
Was Cassius borne. Giue me thy hand Messala: 

Be thou my witnesse, that against my will 
(As Pompey was) am I compell'd to set 
Vpon one Battell all our Liberties. 

You know, that I held Epicurus strong, 

And his Opinion: Now I change my minde, 

And partly credit things that do presage. 



Comming from Sardis, on our former Ensigne 
Two mighty Eagles fell, and there they pearch'd, 
Gorging and feeding from our Soldiers hands, 
Who to Philippi heere consorted vs: 

This Morning are they fled away, and gone, 

And in their steeds, do Rauens, Crowes, and Kites 
Fly ore our heads, and downward looke on vs 
As we were sickely prey; their shadowes seeme 
A Canopy most fatall, vnder which 
Our Army lies, ready to giue vp the Ghost 

Messa. Beleeue not so 

Cassi. I but beleeue it partly, 

For I am fresh of spirit, and resolu'd 
To meete all perils, very constantly 

Bru. Euen so Lucillius 

Cassi. Now most Noble Brutus, 

The Gods to day stand friendly, that we may 
Louers in peace, leade on our dayes to age. 

But since the affayres of men rests still incertaine, 
Let's reason with the worst that may befall. 

If we do lose this Battaile, then is this 
The very last time we shall speake together: 

What are you then determined to do? 

Bru. Euen by the rule of that Philosophy, 

By which I did blame Cato, for the death 
Which he did giue himselfe, I know not how: 

But I do finde it Cowardly, and vile, 

For feare of what might fall, so to preuent 
The time of life, arming my selfe with patience, 

To stay the prouidence of some high Powers, 

That gouerne vs below 

Cassi. Then, if we loose this Battaile, 

You are contented to be led in Triumph 
Thorow the streets of Rome 

Bru. No Cassius, no: 

Thinke not thou Noble Romane, 

That euer Brutus will go bound to Rome, 

He beares too great a minde. But this same day 
Must end that worke, the Ides of March begun. 
And whether we shall meete againe, I know not: 
Therefore our euerlasting farewell take: 

For euer, and for euer, farewell Cassius, 



If we do meete againe, why we shall smile; 

If not, why then this parting was well made 

Cassi. For euer, and for euer, farewell Brutus: 

If we do meete againe, wee'l smile indeede; 

If not, 'tis true, this parting was well made 

Bru. Why then leade on. 0 that a man might know 
The end of this dayes businesse, ere it come: 

But it sufficeth, that the day will end, 

And then the end is knowne. Come ho, away. 

Exeunt. 

Alarum. Enter Brutus and Messala. 

Bru. Ride, ride Messala, ride and giue these Billes 
Vnto the Legions, on the other side. 

Lowd Alarum. 

Let them set on at once: for I perceiue 
But cold demeanor in Octauio's wing: 

And sodaine push giues them the ouerthrow: 

Ride, ride Messala, let them all come downe. 

Exeunt. 

Alarums. Enter Cassius and Titinius. 

Cassi. O looke Titinius, looke, the Villaines flye: 

My selfe haue to mine owne turn'd Enemy: 

This Ensigne heere of mine was turning backe, 

I slew the Coward, and did take it from him 

Titin. O Cassius, Brutus gaue the word too early, 
Who hauing some aduantage on Octauius, 

Tooke it too eagerly: his Soldiers fell to spoyle, 
Whilst we by Antony are all inclos'd. 

Enter Pindarus. 

Pind. Fly further off my Lord: flye further off, 

Mark Antony is in your Tents my Lord: 

Flye therefore Noble Cassius, flye farre off 

Cassi. This Hill is farre enough. Looke, look Titinius 
Are those my Tents where I perceiue the fire? 

Tit. They are, my Lord 



Cassi. Titinius, if thou louest me, 

Mount thou my horse, and hide thy spurres in him, 

Till he haue brought thee vp to yonder Troopes 
And heere againe, that I may rest assur'd 
Whether yond Troopes, are Friend or Enemy 

Tit. I will be heere againe, euen with a thought. 

Enter. 

Cassi. Go Pindarus, get higher on that hill, 

My sight was euer thicke: regard Titinius, 

And tell me what thou not'st about the Field. 

This day I breathed first, Time is come round, 

And where I did begin, there shall I end, 

My life is run his compasse. Sirra, what newes? 

Pind. Aboue. O my Lord 

Cassi. What newes? 

Pind. Titinius is enclosed round about 
With Horsemen, that make to him on the Spurre, 

Yet he spurres on. Now they are almost on him: 

Now Titinius. Now some light: O he lights too. 

Hee's tane. 

Showt. 

And hearke, they shout for ioy 

Cassi. Come downe, behold no more: 

O Coward that I am, to liue so long, 

To see my best Friend tane before my face 
Enter Pindarus. 

Come hither sirrah: In Parthia did I take thee Prisoner, 
And then I swore thee, sauing of thy life, 

That whatsoeuer I did bid thee do, 

Thou should'st attempt it. Come now, keepe thine oath, 
Now be a Free-man, and with this good Sword 
That ran through Caesars bowels, search this bosome. 
Stand not to answer: Heere, take thou the Hilts, 

And when my face is couer'd, as 'tis now, 

Guide thou the Sword- Caesar, thou art reueng'd, 

Euen with the Sword that kill'd thee 

Pin. So, I am free, 

Yet would not so haue beene 
Durst I haue done my will. O Cassius, 



Farre from this Country Pindarus shall run, 

Where neuer Roman shall take note of him. 

Enter Titinius and Messala. 

Messa. It is but change, Titinius: for Octauius 
Is ouerthrowne by Noble Brutus power, 

As Cassius Legions are by Antony 

Titin. These tydings will well comfort Cassius 

Messa. Where did you leaue him 

Titin. All disconsolate, 

With Pindarus his Bondman, on this Hill 

Messa. Is not that he that lyes vpon the ground? 

Titin. He lies not like the Liuing. O my heart! 

Messa. Is not that hee? 

Titin. No, this was he Messala, 

But Cassius is no more. O setting Sunne: 

As in thy red Rayes thou doest sinke to night; 

So in his red blood Cassius day is set. 

The Sunne of Rome is set. Our day is gone, 

Clowds, Dewes, and Dangers come; our deeds are done: 
Mistrust of my successe hath done this deed 

Messa. Mistrust of good successe hath done this deed. 

O hatefull Error, Melancholies Childe: 

Why do'st thou shew to the apt thoughts of men 
The things that are not? O Error soone conceyu'd, 

Thou neuer com'st vnto a happy byrth, 

But kil'st the Mother that engendred thee 

Tit. What Pindarus? Where art thou Pindarus? 

Messa. Seeke him Titinius, whilst I go to meet 
The Noble Brutus, thrusting this report 
Into his eares; I may say thrusting it: 

For piercing Steele, and Darts inuenomed, 

Shall be as welcome to the eares of Brutus, 

As tydings of this sight 

Tit. Hye you Messala, 

And I will seeke for Pindarus the while: 

Why did'st thou send me forth braue Cassius? 

Did I not meet thy Friends, and did not they 
Put on my Browes this wreath of Victorie, 

And bid me giue it thee? Did'st thou not heare their showts? 
Alas, thou hast misconstrued euery thing. 



But hold thee, take this Garland on thy Brow, 

Thy Brutus bid me giue it thee, and I 
Will do his bidding. Brutus, come apace, 

And see how I regarded Caius Cassius: 

By your leaue Gods: This is a Romans part, 

Come Cassius Sword, and finde Titinius hart. 

Dies 

Alarum. Enter Brutus, Messala, yong Cato, Strato, Volumnius, and 
Lucillius. 

Bru. Where, where Messala, doth his body lye? 

Messa. Loe yonder, and Titinius mourning it 

Bru. Titinius face is vpward 

Cato. He is slaine 

Bru. O lulius Caesar, thou art mighty yet, 

Thy Spirit walkes abroad, and turnes our Swords 
In our owne proper Entrailes. Low Alarums 

Cato. Braue Titinius, 

Looke where he haue not crown'd dead Cassius 

Bru. Are yet two Romans liuing such as these? 

The last of all the Romans, far thee well: 

It is impossible, that euer Rome 

Should breed thy fellow. Friends I owe mo teares 

To this dead man, then you shall see me pay. 

I shall finde time, Cassius: I shall finde time. 

Come therefore, and to Tharsus send his body, 

His Funerals shall not be in our Campe, 

Least it discomfort vs. Lucillius come, 

And come yong Cato, let vs to the Field, 

Labio and Flauio set our Battailes on: 

'Tis three a clocke, and Romans yet ere night, 

We shall try Fortune in a second fight. 

Exeunt. 

Alarum. Enter Brutus, Messala, Cato, Lucillius, and Flauius. 

Bru. Yet Country-men: O yet, hold vp your heads 

Cato. What Bastard doth not? Who will go with me? 

I will proclaime my name about the Field. 



I am the Sonne of Marcus Cato, hoe. 

A Foe to Tyrants, and my Countries Friend. 

I am the Sonne of Marcus Cato, hoe. 

Enter Souldiers, and fight. 

And I am Brutus, Marcus Brutus, I, 

Brutus my Countries Friend: Know me for Brutus 

Luc. O yong and Noble Cato, art thou downe? 

Why now thou dyest, as brauely as Titinius, 

And may' st be honour'd, being Cato's Sonne 

Sold. Yeeld, or thou dyest 

Luc. Onely I yeeld to dye: 

There is so much, that thou wilt kill me straight: 

Kill Brutus, and be honour'd in his death 

Sold. We must not: a Noble Prisoner. 

Enter Antony. 

2. Sold. Roome hoe: tell Antony, Brutus is tane 

l.Sold. lie tell thee newes. Heere comes the Generali, 
Brutus is tane, Brutus is tane my Lord 

Ant. Where is hee? 

Luc. Safe Antony, Brutus is safe enough: 

I dare assure thee, that no Enemy 
Shall euer take aliue the Noble Brutus: 

The Gods defend him from so great a shame, 

When you do finde him, or aliue, or dead, 

He will be found like Brutus, like himselfe 

Ant. This is not Brutus friend, but I assure you, 

A prize no lesse in worth; keepe this man safe, 

Giue him all kindnesse. I had rather haue 
Such men my Friends, then Enemies. Go on, 

And see where Brutus be aliue or dead, 

And bring vs word, vnto Octauius Tent: 

How euery thing is chanc'd. 

Exeunt. 

Enter Brutus, Dardanius, Clitus, Strato, and Volumnius. 

Brut. Come poore remaines of friends, rest on this 
Rocke 



Clit. Statillius shew'd the Torch-light, but my Lord 
He came not backe: he is or tane, or slaine 

Brut. Sit thee downe, Clitus: slaying is the word, 

It is a deed in fashion. Hearke thee, Clitus 

Clit. What I, my Lord? No, not for all the World 

Brut. Peace then, no words 

Clit. lie rather kill my selfe 

Brut. Hearke thee, Dardanius 

Dard. Shall I doe such a deed? 

Clit. O Dardanius 

Dard. O Clitus 

Clit. What ill request did Brutus make to thee? 

Dard. To kill him, Clitus: looke he meditates 

Clit. Now is that Noble Vessell full of griefe, 

That it runnes ouer euen at his eyes 

Brut. Come hither, good Volumnius, list a word 

Volum. What sayes my Lord? 

Brut. Why this, Volumnius: 

The Ghost of Caesar hath appear'd to me 
Two seuerall times by Night: at Sardis, once; 

And this last Night, here in Philippi fields: 

I know my houre is come 

Volum. Not so, my Lord 

Brut. Nay, I am sure it is, Volumnius. 

Thou seest the World, Volumnius, how it goes, 

Our Enemies haue beat vs to the Pit: 

Low Alarums. 

It is more worthy, to leape in our selues, 

Then tarry till they push vs. Good Volumnius, 

Thou know'st, that we two went to Schoole together: 

Euen for that our loue of old, I prethee 

Hold thou my Sword Hilts, whilest I runne on it 



Vol. That's not an Office for a friend, my Lord. 


Alarum still. 

Cly. Fly, flye my Lord, there is no tarrying heere 

Bru. Farewell to you, and you, and Volumnius. 

Strato, thou hast bin all this while asleepe: 

Farewell to thee, to Strato, Countrymen: 

My heart doth ioy, that yet in all my life, 

I found no man, but he was true to me. 

I shall haue glory by this loosing day 
More then Octauius, and Marke Antony, 

By this vile Conquest shall attaine vnto. 

So fare you well at once, for Brutus tongue 
Hath almost ended his liues History: 

Night hangs vpon mine eyes, my Bones would rest, 

That haue but labour'd, to attaine this houre. 

Alarum. Cry within, Flye, flye, flye. 

Cly. Fly my Lord, flye 

Bru. Hence: I will follow: 

I prythee Strato, stay thou by thy Lord, 

Thou art a Fellow of a good respect: 

Thy life hath had some smatch of Honor in it, 

Hold then my Sword, and turne away thy face, 

While I do run vpon it. Wilt thou Strato? 

Stra. Giue me your hand first. Fare you wel my Lord 

Bru. Farewell good Strato. - Caesar, now be still, 

I kill'd not thee with halfe so good a will. 

Dyes. 

Alarum. Retreat. Enter Antony, Octauius, Messala, Lucillius, and 

the 

Army. 

Octa. What man is that? 

Messa. My Masters man. Strato, where is thy Master? 

Stra. Free from the Bondage you are in Messala, 

The Conquerors can but make a fire of him: 

For Brutus onely ouercame himselfe, 

And no man else hath Honor by his death 

Lucil. So Brutus should be found. I thank thee Brutus 



That thou hast prou'd Lucillius saying true, 

Octa. All that seru'd Brutus, I will entertaine them. 
Fellow, wilt thou bestow thy time with me? 

Stra. I, if Messala will preferre me to you 

Octa. Do so, good Messala 

Messa. How dyed my Master Strato? 

Stra. I held the Sword, and he did run on it 

Messa. Octauius, then take him to follow thee, 
That did the latest seruice to my Master 

Ant. This was the Noblest Roman of them all: 

All the Conspirators saue onely hee, 

Did that they did, in enuy of great Caesar: 

He, onely in a generall honest thought, 

And common good to all, made one of them. 

His life was gentle, and the Elements 
So mixt in him, that Nature might stand vp, 

And say to all the world; This was a man 

Octa. According to his Vertue, let vs vse him 
Withall Respect, and Rites of Buriall. 

Within my Tent his bones to night shall ly, 

Most like a Souldier ordered Honourably: 

So call the Field to rest, and let's away, 

To part the glories of this happy day. 

Exeunt, omnes. 


FINIS. THE TRAGEDIE OF IVLIVS CaeSAR. 




FROM ANNE BRADSTREET TO MRS. STOWE. 

source: The Wit of Women, by Kate Sanborn 

The same gratifying progress and improvement noticed in the wit of women 
of other lands is seen in studying the literary annals of our own 
countrywomen. 

Think of Anne Bradstreet, Mercy Warren, and Tabitha Tenney, all extolled 
to the skies by their contemporaries. 




Mercy Warren was a satirist quite in the strain of Juvenal, but in 
cumbrous, artificial fashion. 

Hon. John Winthrop consulted her on the proposed suspension of trade 
with England in all but the _necessaries_ of life, and she playfully 
gives a list of articles that would be included in that word: 

"An inventory clear 
Of all she needs Lamira offers here; 

Nor does she fear a rigid Cato's frown, 

When she lays by the rich embroidered gown, 

And modestly compounds for just enough, 

Perhaps some dozens of mere flighty stuff; 

With lawns and lute strings, blonde and Mechlin laces, 

Fringes and jewels, fans and tweezer-cases; 

Gay cloaks and hat, of every shape and size, 

Scarfs, cardinals, and ribands, of all dyes, 

With ruffles stamped and aprons of tambour, 

Tippets and handkerchiefs, at least threescore; 

With finest muslins that fair India boasts, 

And the choice herbage from Chinesian coasts; 

Add feathers, furs, rich satin, and ducapes, 


And head-dresses in pyramidal shapes; 
Sideboards of plate and porcelain profuse, 
With fifty dittoes that the ladies use. 

So weak Lamira and her wants so few 
Who can refuse? they're but the sex's due." 




Mrs. Sigourney, voluminous and mediocre, is amusing because so 
absolutely destitute of humor, and her style, a feminine _Johnsonese_, 
is absurdly hifalutin and strained. 

This is the way in which she alludes to green apples: 

"From the time of their first taking on orbicular shape, and when it 
might be supposed their hardness and acidity would repulse all save 
elephantine tusks and ostrich stomachs, they were the prey of roaming 
children." 

And in her poem "To a Shred of Linen": 

"Methinks I scan 

Some idiosyncrasy that marks thee out 
A defunct pillow-case." 

She preserved, however, a long list of the various solicitations sent 
her to furnish poems for special occasions, and I think this shows that 
she possessed a sense of humor. Let me quote a few: 

"Some verses were desired as an elegy on a pet canary accidentally 
drowned in a barrel of swine's food. 

"A poem requested on the dog-star Sirius. 

"To write an ode for the wedding of people in Maine, of whom I had never 
heard. 

"To punctuate a three-volume novel for an author who complained that the 
work of punctuating always brought on a pain in the small of his back. 

"Asked to assist a servant-man not very well able to read in getting his 
Sunday-school lessons, and to write out all the answers for him clear 
through the book-to save his time. 

"A lady whose husband expects to be absent on a journey for a month or 
two wishes I would write a poem to testify her joy at his return. 


'An elegy on a young man, one of the nine children of a judge of 



probate. 




Miss Sedgwick, in her letters, occasionally showed a keen sense of 
humor, as, when speaking of a certain novel, she said: 

"There is too much force for the subject. It is as if a railroad should 
be built and a locomotive started to transport skeletons, specimens, and 
one bird of Paradise." 




Mrs. Caroline Gilman, born in 1794, and still living, author of 
"Recollections of a Southern Matron," etc., will be represented by one 
playful poem, which has a veritable New England flavor: 


JOSHUA’S COURTSHIP. 

A NEW ENGLAND BALLAD. 

Stout Joshua was a farmer's son, 

And a pondering he sat 
One night when the fagots crackling burned, 
And purred the tabby cat. 

Joshua was a well-grown youth, 

As one might plainly see 
By the sleeves that vainly tried to reach 
His hands upon his knee. 

His splay-feet stood all parrot-toed 
In cowhide shoes arrayed, 

And his hair seemed cut across his brow 
By rule and plummet laid. 

And what was Joshua pondering on, 

With his widely staring eyes, 

And his nostrils opening sensibly 
To ease his frequent sighs? 

Not often will a lover's lips 
The tender secret tell, 

But out he spoke before he thought, 

"My gracious! Nancy Bell!" 


His mother at her spinning-wheel, 



Good woman, stood and spun, 

"And what," says she, "is come o'er you, 

Is't _airnest_ or is't fun?" 

Then Joshua gave a cunning look, 

Half bashful and half sporting, 

"Now what did father do," says he, 

"When first he came a courting?" 

"Why, Josh, the first thing that he did," 
With a knowing wink, said she, 

"He dressed up of a Sunday night, 

And _cast sheep's eyes_ at me." 

Josh said no more, but straight went out 
And sought a butcher's pen, 

Where twelve fat sheep, for market bound, 
Had lately slaughtered been. 

He bargained with a lover's zeal, 

Obtained the wished-for prize, 

And filled his pockets fore and aft 
With twice twelve bloody eyes. 

The next night was the happy time 
When all New England sparks, 

Drest in their best, go out to court, 

As spruce and gay as larks. 

When floors are nicely sanded o'er, 

When tins and pewter shine, 

And milk-pans by the kitchen wall 
Display their dainty line; 

While the new ribbon decks the waist 
Of many a waiting lass, 

Who steals a conscious look of pride 
Toward her answering glass. 

In pensive mood sat Nancy Bell; 

Of Joshua thought not she, 

But of a hearty sailor lad 
Across the distant sea. 

Her arm upon the table rests, 

Her hand supports her head, 

When Joshua enters with a scrape, 

And somewhat bashful tread. 



No word he spake, but down he sat, 

And heaved a doleful sigh, 

Then at the table took his aim 
And rolled a glassy eye. 

Another and another flew, 

With quick and strong rebound, 

They tumbled in poor Nancy's lap, 

They fell upon the ground. 

While Joshua smirked, and sighed, and smiled 
Between each tender aim, 

And still the cold and bloody balls 
In frightful quickness came. 

Until poor Nancy flew with screams, 

To shun the amorous sport, 

And Joshua found to _cast sheep's eyes_ 

Was not the way to court. 




"Fanny Forrester" and "Fanny Fern" both delighted the public with 
individual styles of writing, vastly successful when a new thing. 

When wanting a new dress and bonnet, as every woman will in the spring 
(or any time), Fanny Forrester wrote to Willis, of the _New Mirror_, an 
appeal which he called "very clever, adroit, and fanciful." 

"You know the shops in Broadway are very tempting this season. 
_Such_ beautiful things! Well, you know (no, you don't know 
that, but you can guess) what a delightful thing it would be to 
appear in one of those charming, head-adorning, 
complexion-softening, hard-feature-subduing Neapolitans, with a 
little gossamer veil dropping daintily on the shoulder of one of 
those exquisite _balzarines_, to be seen any day at Stewart's 
and elsewhere. Well, you know (this you _must_ know) that 
shopkeepers have the impertinence to demand a trifling exchange 
for these things, even of a lady; and also that some people have 
a remarkably small purse, and a remarkably small portion of the 
yellow "root" in that. And now, to bring the matter home, I am 
one of that class. I have the most beautiful little purse in the 
world, but it is only kept for show. I even find myself under 
the necessity of counterfeiting-that is, filling the void with 
tissue-paper in lieu of bank-notes, preparatory to a shopping 
expedition. Well, now to the point. As Bel and I snuggled down 
on the sofa this morning to read the _New Mirror_ (by the way, 



Cousin Bel is never obliged to put tissue-paper in her purse), 
it struck us that you would be a friend in need, and give good 
counsel in this emergency. Bel, however, insisted on my not 
telling what I wanted the money for. She even thought that I had 
better intimate orphanage, extreme suffering from the bursting 
of some speculative bubble, illness, etc.; but did I not know 
you better? Have I read the _New Mirror_ so much (to say nothing 
of the graceful things coined under a bridge, and a thousand 
other pages flung from the inner heart) and not learned who has 
an eye for everything pretty? Not so stupid, Cousin Bel, no, 
no!... 

"And to the point. Maybe you of the _New Mirror_ PAY for 
acceptable articles, maybe not. _Comprenez vous?_ Oh, I do hope 
that beautiful _balzarine_ like Bel's will not be gone before 
another Saturday! You will not forget to answer me in the next 
_Mirror_; but pray, my dear Editor, let it be done very 
cautiously, for Bel would pout all day if she should know what I 
have written. 

"Till Saturday, your anxiously-waiting friend, 

"FANNY FORRESTER." 

Such a note received by an editor of this generation would promptly fall 
into the waste-basket. But Willis was captivated, and answered: 

"Well, we give in! On _condition_ that you are under twenty-five and 
that you will wear a rose (recognizably) in your bodice the first time 
you appear in Broadway with the hat and _balzarine_, we will pay the 
bills. Write us thereafter a sketch of Bel and yourself as cleverly done 
as this letter, and you may 'snuggle' down on the sofa and consider us 
paid, and the public charmed with you." 

This style of ingratiating one's self with an editor is as much a bygone 
as an alliterative pen-name. 




Fanny Fern (Sarah Willis Parton) also established a style of her own-"a 
new kind of composition; short, pointed paragraphs, without beginning 
and without end-one clear, ringing note, and then silence." 

Her talent for humorous composition showed itself in her essays at 
school. I'll give a bit from her "Suggestions on Arithmetic after 
Cramming for an Examination": 


Every incident, every object of sight seemed to produce an arithmetical 



result. I once saw a poor wretch evidently intoxicated; thought I, 'That 
man has overcome three scruples, to say the least, for three scruples 
make one dram.' Even the Sabbath was no day of rest for me-the psalms, 
prayers, and sermons were all translated by me into the language of 
arithmetic. A good man spoke very feelingly upon the manner in which our 
cares and perplexities were multiplied by riches. Muttered I: 'That, 
sir, depends upon whether the multiplier is a fraction or a whole 
number; for if it be a fraction, it makes the product less.' And when 
another, lamenting the various divisions of the Church, pathetically 
exclaimed: 'And how shall we unite these several denominations in one?' 

"'Why, reduce them to a common denominator,' exclaimed I, half aloud, 
wondering at his ignorance. 

"And when an admiring swain protested his warm 'interest,' he brought 
only one word that chimed with my train of thought. 

"'Interest?' exclaimed I, starting from my reverie. 'What per cent, 
sir?' 


"'Ma'am?' exclaimed my attendant, in the greatest possible amazement. 

"'How much per cent, sir?' said I, repeating my question. 

"His reply was lost on my ear save: 'Madam, at any rate do not trifle 
with my feelings.' 

"'At any rate, did you say? Then take six per cent; that is the easiest 
to calculate.'" 

Her style, too, has gone out of fashion; but in its day it was thought 
very amusing. 

Mrs. Stowe needs no introduction, and she is another of those from whom 
we quote little, because she could contribute so much, and one does not 
know where to choose. Her "Sam Lawson" is, perhaps, the most familiar of 
her odd characters and talkers. 


SAM LAWSON'S SAYINGS. 

"Well, Sam, what did you think of the sermon?" said Uncle Bill. 

"Well," said Sam, leaning over the fire with his long, bony hands 
alternately raised to catch the warmth, and then dropped with an utter 
laxness when the warmth became too pronounced, "Parson Simpson's a smart 



man; but I tell ye, it's kind o' discouragin'. Why, he said our state 
and condition by natur war just like this: We war clear down in a well 
fifty feet deep, and the sides all round nothin' but glare ice; but we 
war under immediate obligations to get out, 'cause we war free, 
voluntary agents. But nobody ever had got out, and nobody would, unless 
the Lord reached down and took 'em. And whether he would or not nobody 
could tell; it was all sovereignty. He said there warn't one in a 
hundred, not one in a thousand, not one in ten thousand, that would be 
saved. 'Lordy massy,' says I to myself, 'ef that's so they're any of 'em 
welcome to my chance.' And so I kind o' ris up and come out, 'cause I'd 
got a pretty long walk home, and I wanted to go round by South Pond and 
inquire about Aunt Sally Morse's toothache."... 

"This 'ere Miss Sphyxy Smith's a rich old gal, and 'mazin' smart to 
work," he began. "Tell you, she holds all she gets. Old Sol, he told me 
a story 'bout her that was a pretty good un." 

"What was it?" said my grandmother. 

"Wal, ye see, you 'member old Parson Jeduthun Kendall that lives up in 
Stonytown; he lost his wife a year ago last Thanksgivin', and he thought 
'twar about time he hed another; so he comes down and consults our 
Parson Lothrop. Says he: 'I want a good, smart, neat, economical woman, 
with a good property. I don't care nothin' about her bein' handsome. In 
fact, I ain't particular about anything else,' says he. Wal, Parson 
Lothrop, says he: 'I think, if that's the case, I know jest the woman to 
suit ye. She owns a clear, handsome property, and she's neat and 
economical; but she's no beauty!' 'Oh, beauty is nothin' to me,' says 
Parson Kendall; and so he took the direction. Wal, one day he hitched up 
his old one-hoss shay, and kind o' brushed up, and started off 
a-courtin'. Wal, the parson come to the house, and he war tickled to 
pieces with the looks o' things outside, 'cause the house is all well 
shingled and painted, and there ain't a picket loose nor a nail wantin' 
nowhere. 

"'This 'ere's the woman for me,' says Parson Kendall. So he goes up and 
raps hard on the front door with his whip-handle. Wal, you see, Miss 
Sphyxy she war jest goin' out to help get in her hay. She had on a pair 
o' clompin' cowhide boots, and a pitchfork in her hand, jest goin' out, 
when she heard the rap. So she come jest as she was to the front door. 

Now, you know Parson Kendall's a little midget of a man, but he stood 
there on the step kind o' smilin' and genteel, lickin' his lips and 
lookin' _so_ agreeable! Wal, the front door kind o' stuck-front doors 
generally do, ye know, 'cause they ain't opened very often-and Miss 
Sphyxy she had to pull and haul and put to all her strength, and finally 
it come open with a bang, and she 'peared to the parson, pitchfork and 
all, sort o' frownin' like. 



'"What do you want?' says she; for, you see, Miss Sphyxy ain't no ways 
tender to the men. 


'"I want to see Miss Asphyxia Smith,' says he, very civil, thinking she 
war the hired gal. 

'"I'm Miss Asphyxia Smith,' says she. 'What do you want o' me?' 

"Parson Kendall he jest took one good look on her, from top to toe. 
'NOTHIN',' says he, and turned right round and went down the steps like 
lightnin'." 




Years ago Mrs. Stowe published some capital stories of New England life, 
which were collected in a little volume called "The Mayflower," a book 
which is now seldom seen, and almost unknown to the present generation. 
From this I take her "Night in a Canal-Boat." Extremely effective when 
read with enthusiasm and proper variety of tone. I quote it as a boon 
for the boys and girls who are often looking for something "funny" to 
read aloud. 


THE CANAL-BOAT. 

BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

Of all the ways of travelling which obtain among our locomotive nation, 
this said vehicle, the canal-boat, is the most absolutely prosaic and 
inglorious. There is something picturesque, nay, almost sublime, in the 
lordly march of your well-built, high-bred steamboat. Go take your stand 
on some overhanging bluff, where the blue Ohio winds its thread of 
silver, or the sturdy Mississippi tears its path through unbroken 
forests, and it will do your heart good to see the gallant boat walking 
the waters with unbroken and powerful tread, and, like some fabled 
monster of the wave, breathing fire and making the shores resound with 
its deep respirations. Then there is something mysterious-even 
awful-in the power of steam. See it curling up against a blue sky some 
rosy morning, graceful, floating, intangible, and to all appearance the 
softest and gentlest of all spiritual things, and then think that it is 
this fairy spirit that keeps all the world alive and hot with motion; 
think how excellent a servant it is, doing all sorts of gigantic works, 
like the genii of old; and yet, if you let slip the talisman only for a 
moment, what terrible advantage it will take of you! and you will 
confess that steam has some claims both to the beautiful and the 
terrible! For our own part, when we are down among the machinery of a 
steamboat in full play, we conduct ourselves very reverently, for we 
consider it as a very serious neighborhood, and every time the steam 



whizzes with such red-hot determination from the escape-valve, we start 
as if some of the spirits were after us. But in a canal-boat there is no 
power, no mystery, no danger; one cannot blow up, one cannot be 
drowned-unless by some special effort; one sees clearly all there is in 
the case-a horse, a rope, and a muddy strip of water-and that is all. 

Did you ever try it, reader? If not, take an imaginary trip with us, 
just for experiment. "There's the boat!" exclaims a passenger in the 
omnibus, as we are rolling down from the Pittsburg Mansion House to the 
canal. "Where?" exclaim a dozen of voices, and forthwith a dozen heads 
go out of the window. "Why, down there, under that bridge; don't you see 
those lights?" "What, that little thing!" exclaims an inexperienced 
traveller; "dear me! we can't half of us get into it!" "We! indeed," 
says some old hand in the business; "I think you'll find it will hold us 
and a dozen more loads like us." "Impossible!" say some. "You'll see," 
say the initiated; and as soon as you get out you _do_ see, and hear, 
too, what seems like a general breaking loose from the Tower of Babel, 
amid a perfect hail-storm of trunks, boxes, valises, carpet-bags, and 
every describable and indescribable form of what a Westerner calls 
"plunder." 

"That's my trunk!" barks out a big, round man. "That's my bandbox!" 
screams a heart-stricken old lady, in terror for her immaculate Sunday 
caps. "Where's my little red box? I had two carpet-bags and a-My trunk 
had a scarle-Halloo! where are you going with that portmanteau? 
Husband! Husband! do see after the large basket and the little 
hair-trunk-Oh, and the baby's little chair!" "Go below, go below, for 
mercy's sake, my dear; I'll see to the baggage." At last the feminine 
part of creation, perceiving that, in this particular instance, they 
gain nothing by public speaking, are content to be led quietly under 
hatches; and amusing is the look of dismay which each new-comer gives to 
the confined quarters that present themselves. Those who were so 
ignorant of the power of compression as to suppose the boat scarce large 
enough to contain them and theirs, find, with dismay, a respectable 
colony of old ladies, babies, mothers, big baskets, and carpet-bags 
already established. "Mercy on us!" says one, after surveying the little 
room, about ten feet long and six feet high, "where are we all to sleep 
to-night?" "Oh, me, what a sight of children!" says a young lady, in a 
despairing tone. "Pooh!" says an initiated traveller, "children! scarce 
any here; let's see: one; the woman in the corner, two; that child with 
the bread and butter, three; and then there's that other woman with two. 
Really, it's quite moderate for a canal-boat. However, we can't tell 
till they have all come." 

"All ! for mercy's sake, you don't say there are any more coming!" 
exclaim two or three in a breath; "they _can't_ come; _there is not 
room !" 



Notwithstanding the impressive utterance of this sentence the contrary 
is immediately demonstrated by the appearance of a very corpulent 
elderly lady with three well-grown daughters, who come down looking 
about them most complacently, entirely regardless of the unchristian 
looks of the company. What a mercy it is that fat people are always 
good-natured! 

After this follows an indiscriminate raining down of all shapes, sizes, 
sexes, and ages--men, women, children, babies, and nurses. The state of 
feeling becomes perfectly desperate. Darkness gathers on all faces. "We 
shall be smothered! we shall be crowded to death! we_can't stay_ here!" 
are heard faintly from one and another; and yet, though the boat grows 
no wider, the walls no higher, they do live, and do stay there, in spite 
of repeated protestations to the contrary. Truly, as Sam Slick says, 

"there's a _sight of wear_ in human natur'l" 

But meanwhile the children grow sleepy, and divers interesting little 
duets and trios arise from one part or another of the cabin. 

"Hush, Johnny! be a good boy," says a pale, nursing mamma, to a great, 
bristling, white-headed phenomenon, who is kicking very much at large in 
her lap. 

"I won't be a good boy, neither," responds Johnny, with interesting 
explicitness; "I want to go to bed, and so-o-o-o!" and Johnny makes up a 
mouth as big as a tea-cup, and roars with good courage, and his mamma 
asks him "if he ever saw pa do so," and tells him that "he is mamma's 
dear, good little boy, and must not make a noise," with various 
observations of the kind, which are so strikingly efficacious in such 
cases. Meanwhile the domestic concert in other quarters proceeds with 
vigor. "Mamma, I'm tired!" bawls a child. "Where's the baby's 
nightgown?" calls a nurse. "Do take Peter up in your lap, and keep him 
still." "Pray get out some biscuits to stop their mouths." Meanwhile 
sundry babies strike in _con spirito_, as the music-books have it, and 
execute various flourishes; the disconsolate mothers sigh, and look as 
if all was over with them; and the young ladies appear extremely 
disgusted, and wonder "what business women have to be travelling round 
with children." 

To these troubles succeeds the turning-out scene, when the whole caravan 
is ejected into the gentlemen's cabin, that the beds may be made. The 
red curtains are put down, and in solemn silence all the last mysterious 
preparations begin. At length it is announced that all is ready. 

Forthwith the whole company rush back, and find the walls embellished by 
a series of little shelves, about a foot wide, each furnished with a 
mattress and bedding, and hooked to the ceiling by a very suspiciously 
slender cord. Direful are the ruminations and exclamations of 
inexperienced travellers, particularly young ones, as they eye these 



very equivocal accommodations. "What, sleep up there! _l_ won't sleep on 
one of those top shelves, _l_ know. The cords will certainly break." The 
chambermaid here takes up the conversation, and solemnly assures them 
that such an accident is not to be thought of at all; that it is a 
natural impossibility— a thing that could not happen without an actual 
miracle; and since it becomes increasingly evident that thirty ladies 
cannot all sleep on the lowest shelf, there is some effort made to 
exercise faith in this doctrine; nevertheless all look on their 
neighbors with fear and trembling; and when the stout lady talks of 
taking a shelf, she is most urgently pressed to change places with her 
alarmed neighbor below. Points of location being after a while adjusted, 
comes the last struggle. Everybody wants to take off a bonnet, or look 
for a shawl, to find a cloak, or get a carpet-bag, and all set about it 
with such zeal that nothing can be done. "Ma'am, you're on my foot!" 
says one. "Will you please to move, ma'am?" says somebody, who is 
gasping and struggling behind you. "Move!" you echo. "Indeed, I should 
be very glad to, but I don't see much prospect of it." "Chambermaid!" 
calls a lady who is struggling among a heap of carpet-bags and children 
at one end of the cabin. "Ma'am!" echoes the poor chambermaid, who is 
wedged fast in a similar situation at the other. "Where's my cloak, 
chambermaid?" "I'd find it, ma'am, if I could move." "Chambermaid, my 
basket!" "Chambermaid, my parasol!" "Chambermaid, my carpet-bag!" 
"Mamma, they push me so!" "Hush, child; crawl under there and lie still 
till I can undress you." At last, however, the various distresses are 
over, the babies sink to sleep, and even that much-enduring being, the 
chambermaid, seeks out some corner for repose. Tired and drowsy, you are 
just sinking into a doze, when bang! goes the boat against the sides of 
a lock; ropes scrape, men run and shout; and up fly the heads of all the 
top-shelfites, who are generally the more juvenile and airy part of the 
company. 

"What's that! what's that!" flies from mouth to mouth; and forthwith 
they proceed to awaken their respective relations. "Mother! Aunt Hannah! 
do wake up; what is this awful noise?" "Oh, only a lock." "Pray, be 
still," groan out the sleepy members from below. 

"A lock!" exclaim the vivacious creatures, ever on the alert for 
information; "and what _is_ a lock, pray?" 

"Don't you know what a lock is, you silly creatures. Do lie down and go 
to sleep." 

"But say, there ain't any _danger_ in a lock, is there?" respond the 
querists. "Danger!" exclaims a deaf old lady, poking up her head. 

"What's the matter? There hain't nothing burst, has there?" "No, no, 
no!" exclaim the provoked and despairing opposition party, who find that 
there is no such thing as going to sleep till they have made the old 
lady below and the young ladies above understand exactly the philosophy 



of a lock. After a while the conversation again subsides; again all is 
still; you hear only the trampling of horses and the rippling of the 
rope in the water, and sleep again is stealing over you. You doze, you 
dream, and all of a sudden you are startled by a cry, "Chambermaid! wake 
up the lady that wants to be set ashore." Up jumps chambermaid, and up 
jump the lady and two children, and forthwith form a committee of 
inquiry as to ways and means. "Where's my bonnet?" says the lady, half 
awake and fumbling among the various articles of that name. "I thought I 
hung it up behind the door." "Can't you find it?" says the poor 
chambermaid, yawning and rubbing her eyes. "Oh, yes, here it is," says 
the lady; and then the cloak, the shawl, the gloves, the shoes, receive 
each a separate discussion. At last all seems ready, and they begin to 
move off, when lo! Peter's cap is missing. "Now, where can it be?" 
soliloquizes the lady. "I put it right here by the table-leg; maybe it 
got into some of the berths." At this suggestion the chambermaid takes 
the candle, and goes round deliberately to every berth, poking the light 
directly in the face of every sleeper. "Here it is," she exclaims, 
pulling at something black under one pillow. "No, indeed, those are my 
shoes," says the vexed sleeper. "Maybe it's here," she resumes, darting 
upon something dark in another berth. "No, that's my bag," responds the 
occupant. The chambermaid then proceeds to turn over all the children on 
the floor, to see if it is not under them. In the course of which 
process they are most agreeably waked up and enlivened; and when 
everybody is broad awake, and most uncharitably wishing the cap, and 
Peter too, at the bottom of the canal, the good lady exclaims, "Well, if 
this isn't lucky; here I had it safe in my basket all the time!" And she 
departed amid the-what shall I say? execrations!-of the whole company, 
ladies though they be. 

Well, after this follows a hushing up and wiping up among the juvenile 
population, and a series of remarks commences from the various shelves 
of a very edifying and instructive tendency. One says that the woman did 
not seem to know where anything was; another says that she has waked 
them all up; a third adds that she has waked up all the children, too; 
and the elderly ladies make moral reflections on the importance of 
putting your things where you can find them--being always ready; which 
observations, being delivered in an exceedingly doleful and drowsy tone, 
form a sort of sub-bass to the lively chattering of the upper-shelfites, 
who declare that they feel quite awake--that they don't think they shall 
go to sleep again to-night, and discourse over everything in creation, 
until you heartily wish you were enough related to them to give them a 
scolding. 

At last, however, voice after voice drops off; you fall into a most 
refreshing slumber; it seems to you that you sleep about a quarter of an 
hour, when the chambermaid pulls you by the sleeve. "Will you please to 
get up, ma'am? We want to make the beds." You start and stare. Sure 
enough, the night is gone. So much for sleeping on board canal-boats! 



Let us not enumerate the manifold perplexities of the morning toilet in 
a place where every lady realizes most forcibly the condition of the old 
woman who lived under a broom: "All she wanted was elbow-room." Let us 
not tell how one glass is made to answer for thirty fair faces, one ewer 
and vase for thirty lavations; and-tell it not in Gath-one towel for a 
company! Let us not intimate how ladies' shoes have, in a night, 
clandestinely slid into the gentlemen's cabin, and gentlemen's boots 
elbowed, or, rather, _toed_ their way among ladies' gear, nor recite the 
exclamations after runaway property that are heard. 

"I can't find nothing of Johnny's shoe!" "Here's a shoe in the 
water-pitcher-is this it?" "My side-combs are gone!" exclaims a nymph 
with dishevelled curls. "Massy! do look at my bonnet!" exclaims an old 
lady, elevating an article crushed into as many angles as there are 
pieces in a mince-pie. "I never did sleep _so much together_ in my 
life," echoes a poor little French lady, whom despair has driven into 
talking English. 

But our shortening paper warns us not to prolong our catalogue of 
distresses beyond reasonable bounds, and therefore we will close with 
advising all our friends, who intend to try this way of travelling for 
_pleasure_, to take a good stock both of patience and clean towels with 
them, for we think that they will find abundant need for both. 



CONFUCIUS— THE FIVE CLASSICS 

by Herbert A. Giles, Cambridge 1907 
[Sidenote: BOOK OF HISTORY] 

In B.C. 551 CONFUCIUS was born. He may be regarded as the founder of 
Chinese literature. During his years of office as a Government servant 
and his years of teaching and wandering as an exile, he found time 
to rescue for posterity certain valuable literary fragments of great 
antiquity, and to produce at least one original work of his own. 

It is impossible to assert that before his time there was anything 
in the sense of what we understand by the term general literature. 

The written language appears to have been used chiefly for purposes 
of administration. Many utterances, however, of early, not to say 



legendary, rulers had been committed to writing at one time or another, 
and such of these as were still extant were diligently collected and 
edited by Confucius, forming what is now known as the _Shu Ching_ or 
Book of History. The documents of which this work is composed are 
said to have been originally one hundred in all, and they cover a 
period extending from the twenty-fourth to the eighth century B.C. 

They give us glimpses of an age earlier than that of Confucius, if not 
actually so early as is claimed. The first two, for instance, refer to 
the Emperors Yao and Shun, whose reigns, extending from B.C. 2357 to 
2205, are regarded as the Golden Age of China. We read how the former 
monarch "united the various parts of his domain in bonds of peace, so 
that concord reigned among the black-haired people." He abdicated in 
favour of Shun, who is described as being profoundly wise, intelligent, 
and sincere. We are further told that Shun was chosen because of his 
great filial piety, which enabled him to live in harmony with an 
unprincipled father, a shifty stepmother, and an arrogant half-brother, 
and, moreover, to effect by his example a comparative reformation of 
their several characters. 

We next come to a very famous personage, who founded the Hsia dynasty 
in B.C. 2205, and is known as the Great Yu. It was he who, during the 
reign of the Emperor Shun, successfully coped with a devastating flood, 
which has been loosely identified with the Noachic Deluge, and in 
reference to which it was said in the _Tso Chuan_, "How grand was the 
achievement of Yu, how far-reaching his glorious energy! But for Yu we 
should all have been fishes." The following is his own account (Legge's 
translation):- 

"The inundating waters seemed to assail the heavens, and in their vast 
extent embraced the mountains and overtopped the hills, so that people 
were bewildered and overwhelmed. I mounted my four conveyances (carts, 
boats, sledges, and spiked shoes), and all along the hills hewed down 
the woods, at the same time, along with Yi, showing the multitudes how 
to get flesh to eat. I opened passages for the streams throughout the 
nine provinces, and conducted them to the sea. I deepened the channels 
and canals, and conducted them to the streams, at the same time, along 
with Chi, sowing grain, and showing the multitudes how to procure 
the food of toil in addition to flesh meat. I urged them further to 
exchange what they had for what they had not, and to dispose of their 
accumulated stores. In this way all the people got grain to eat, and 
all the States began to come under good rule." 

A small portion of the Book of History is in verse:- 

"_The people should be cherished, 

And should not be downtrodden. 

The people are the root of a country, 

And if the root is firm, the country will be tranquil._ 



_The palace a wild for lust, 

The country a wild for hunting, 

Rich wine, seductive music, 

Lofty roofs, carved walls,-- 
Given any one of these, 

And the result can only be ruin._" 

From the date of the foundation of the Hsia dynasty the throne of the 
empire was transmitted from father to son, and there were no more 
abdications in favour of virtuous sages. The fourth division of the 
Book of History deals with the decadence of the Hsia rulers and their 
final displacement in B.C. 1766 by T'ang the Completer, founder of the 
Shang dynasty. By B.C. 1122, the Shang sovereigns had similarly lapsed 
from the kingly qualities of their founder to even a lower level of 
degradation and vice. Then arose one of the purest and most venerated 
heroes of Chinese history, popularly known by his canonisation as 
Wen Wang. He was hereditary ruler of a principality in the modern 
province of Shensi, and in B.C. 1144 he was denounced as dangerous to 
the throne. He was seized and thrown into prison, where he passed two 
years, occupying himself with the Book of Changes, to which we shall 
presently return. At length the Emperor, yielding to the entreaties of 
the people, backed up by the present of a beautiful concubine and some 
fine horses, set him at liberty and commissioned him to make war upon 
the frontier tribes. To his dying day he never ceased to remonstrate 
against the cruelty and corruption of the age, and his name is still 
regarded as one of the most glorious in the annals of the empire. It 
was reserved for his son, known as Wu Wang, to overthrow the Shang 
dynasty and mount the throne as first sovereign of the Chou dynasty, 
which was to last for eight centuries to come. The following is a 
speech by the latter before a great assembly of nobles who were siding 
against the House of Shang. It is preserved among others in the Book of 
History, and is assigned to the year B.C. 1133 (Legge's translation):- 

"Heaven and Earth are the parents of all creatures; and of all 
creatures man is the most highly endowed. The sincere, intelligent, 
and perspicacious among men becomes the great sovereign, and the great 
sovereign is the parent of the people. But now, Shou, the king of 
Shang, does not reverence Heaven above, and inflicts calamities on the 
people below. He has been abandoned to drunkenness, and reckless in 
lust. He has dared to exercise cruel oppression. Along with criminals 
he has punished all their relatives. He has put men into office on 
the hereditary principle. He has made it his pursuit to have palaces, 
towers, pavilions, embankments, ponds, and all other extravagances, 
to the most painful injury of you, the myriad people. He has burned 
and roasted the loyal and good. He has ripped up pregnant women. Great 



Heaven was moved with indignation, and charged my deceased father, Wen, 
reverently to display its majesty; but he died before the work was 
completed. 

"On this account I, Fa, who am but a little child, have, by means 
of you, the hereditary rulers of my friendly States, contemplated 
the government of Shang; but Shou has no repentant heart. He abides 
squatting on his heels, not serving God or the spirits of heaven and 
earth, neglecting also the temple of his ancestors, and not sacrificing 
in it. The victims and the vessels of millet all become the prey of 
wicked robbers; and still he says, 'The people are mine: the decree is 
mine,' never trying to correct his contemptuous mind. Now Heaven, to 
protect the inferior people, made for them rulers, and made for them 
instructors, that they might be able to be aiding to God, and secure 
the tranquillity of the four quarters of the empire. In regard to who 
are criminals and who are not, how dare I give any allowance to my own 
wishes? 

'"Where the strength is the same, measure the virtue of the parties; 
where the virtue is the same, measure their righteousness.' Shou has 
hundreds of thousands and myriads of ministers, but they have hundreds 
of thousands and myriads of minds; I have three thousand ministers, but 
they have one mind. The iniquity of Shang is full. Heaven gives command 
to destroy it. If I did not comply with Heaven, my iniquity would be as 
great. 

"I, who am a little child, early and late am filled with apprehensions. 

I have received charge from my deceased father, Wen; I have offered 
special sacrifice to God; I have performed the due services to the 
great Earth; and I lead the multitude of you to execute the punishment 
appointed by Heaven. Heaven compassionates the people. What the people 
desire, Heaven will be found to give effect to. Do you aid me, the one 
man, to cleanse for ever all within the four seas. Now is the time ! — it 
may not be lost." 

Two of the documents which form the Book of History are directed 
against luxury and drunkenness, to both of which the people seemed 
likely to give way even within measurable distance of the death of Wen 
Wang. The latter had enacted that wine (that is to say, ardent spirits 
distilled from rice) should only be used on sacrificial occasions, and 
then under strict supervision; and it is laid down, almost as a general 
principle, that all national misfortunes, culminating in the downfall 
of a dynasty, may be safely ascribed to the abuse of wine. 




[Sidenote: THE ODES] 



The _Shih Ching_, or Book of Odes, is another work for the preservation 
of which we are indebted to Confucius. It consists of a collection 
of rhymed ballads in various metres, usually four words to the line, 
composed between the reign of the Great Yu and the beginning of the 
sixth century B.C. These, which now number 305, are popularly known 
as the "Three Hundred," and are said by some to have been selected 
by Confucius from no less than 3000 pieces. They are arranged under 
four heads, as follows:~(_a_) Ballads commonly sung by the people in 
the various feudal States and forwarded periodically by the nobles to 
their suzerain, the Son of Heaven. The ballads were then submitted 
to the Imperial Musicians, who were able to judge from the nature of 
such compositions what would be the manners and customs prevailing 
in each State, and to advise the suzerain accordingly as to the good 
or evil administration of each of his vassal rulers. (_b_) Odes sung 
at ordinary entertainments given by the suzerain. (_c_) Odes sung on 
grand occasions when the feudal nobles were gathered together. (_d_) 
Panegyrics and sacrificial odes. 

Confucius himself attached the utmost importance to his labours in this 
direction. "Have you learned the Odes?" he inquired upon one occasion 
of his son; and on receiving an answer in the negative, immediately 
told the youth that until he did so he would be unfit for the society 
of intellectual men. Confucius may indeed be said to have anticipated 
the apophthegm attributed by Fletcher of Saltoun to a "very wise man," 
namely, that he who should be allowed to make a nation's "ballads need 
care little who made its laws." And it was probably this appreciation 
by Confucius that gave rise to an extraordinary literary craze in 
reference to these Odes. Early commentators, incapable of seeing the 
simple natural beauties of the poems, which have furnished endless 
household words and a large stock of phraseology to the language of 
the present day, and at the same time unable to ignore the deliberate 
judgment of the Master, set to work to read into countryside ditties 
deep moral and political significations. Every single one of the 
immortal Three Hundred has thus been forced to yield some hidden 
meaning and point an appropriate moral. If a maiden warns her lover not 
to be too rash- 

"_Don't come in, sir, please! 

Don't break my willow-trees! 

Not that that would very much grieve me; 

But alack-a-day! what would my parents say? 

And love you as I may, 

I cannot bear to think what that would be,_"~ 

commentators promptly discover that the piece refers to a feudal noble 
whose brother had been plotting against him, and to the excuses of the 
former for not visiting the latter with swift and exemplary punishment. 



Another independent young lady may say- 


"_lf you will love me dear, my lord, 

I'll pick up my skirts and cross the ford, 

But if from your heart you turn me out ... 

Well, you're not the only man about, 

You silly, silly, silliest lout!_" — 

still commentaries are not wanting to show that these straightforward 
words express the wish of the people of a certain small State that 
some great State would intervene and put an end to an existing feud in 
the ruling family. Native scholars are, of course, hide-bound in the 
traditions of commentators, but European students will do well to seek 
the meaning of the Odes within the compass of the Odes themselves. 

Possibly the very introduction of these absurdities may have helped to 
preserve to our day a work which would otherwise have been considered 
too trivial to merit the attention of scholars. Chinese who are in 
the front rank of scholarship know it by heart, and each separate 
piece has been searchingly examined, until the force of exegesis can 
no farther go. There is one famous line which runs, according to the 
accepted commentary, "The muddiness of the Ching river appears from 
the (clearness of the) Wei river." In 1790 the Emperor Ch'ien Lung, 
dissatisfied with this interpretation, sent a viceroy to examine the 
rivers. The latter reported that the Ching was really clear and the Wei 
muddy, so that the wording of the line must mean "The Ching river is 
made muddy by the Wei river." 

The following is a specimen of one of the longer of the Odes, saddled, 
like all the rest, with an impossible political interpretation, of 
which nothing more need be said: — 

Y o u seemed a guileless youth enough, 

Offering for silk your woven stuff;[l] 

But silk was not required by you; 

I was the silk you had in view. 

With you I crossed the ford, and while 
We wandered on for many a mile 
I said, 'I do not wish delay, 

But friends must fix our wedding-day ... 

Oh, do not let my words give pain, 

But with the autumn come again.'_ 

"_And then I used to watch and wait 
To see you passing through the gate; 

And sometimes, when I watched in vain, 

My tears would flow like falling rain; 

But when I saw my darling boy, 



I laughed and cried aloud for joy. 

The fortune-tellers, you declared, 

Had all pronounced us duly paired; 

'Then bring a carriage,' I replied, 

'And I'll away to be your bride.'_ 

"_The mulberry-leaf, not yet undone 
By autumn chill, shines in the sun. 

O tender dove, I would advise, 

Beware the fruit that tempts thy eyes! 

0 maiden fair, not yet a spouse, 

List lightly not to lovers' vows! 

A man may do this wrong, and time 
Will fling its shadow o'er his crime; 

A woman who has lost her name 
Is doomed to everlasting shame._ 

"_The mulberry-tree upon the ground 
Now sheds its yellow leaves around. 

Three years have slipped away from me 
Since first I shared your poverty; 

And now again, alas the day! 

Back through the ford I take my way. 

My heart is still unchanged, but you 
Have uttered words now proved untrue; 
And you have left me to deplore 
A love that can be mine no more._ 

"_For three long years I was your wife, 

And led in truth a toilsome life; 

Early to rise and late to bed, 

Each day alike passed o'er my head. 

1 honestly fulfilled my part, 

And you— well, you have broke my heart. 
The truth my brothers will not know, 

So all the more their gibes will flow. 

I grieve in silence and repine 
That such a wretched fate is mine._ 

"_Ah, hand in hand to face old age!- 
Instead, I turn a bitter page. 

O for the river-banks of yore; 

0 for the much-loved marshy shore; 

The hours of girlhood, with my hair 
Ungathered, as we lingered there. 

The words we spoke, that seemed so true, 

1 little thought that I should rue; 

I little thought the vows we swore 



Would some day bind us two no more. 


Many of the Odes deal with warfare, and with the separation of wives 
from their husbands; others, with agriculture and with the chase, 
with marriage and feasting. The ordinary sorrows of life are fully 
represented, and to these may be added frequent complaints against 
the harshness of officials, one speaker going so far as to wish he 
were a tree without consciousness, without home, and without family. 
The old-time theme of "eat, drink, and be merry" is brought out as 
follows:-- 

"_You have coats and robes, 

But you do not trail them; 

You have chariots and horses, 

But you do not ride in them. 

By and by you will die, 

And another will enjoy them._ 

"_You have courtyards and halls, 

But they are not sprinkled and swept; 

You have bells and drums, 

But they are not struck. 

By and by you will die, 

And another will possess them._ 

"_You have wine and food; 

Why not play daily on your lute, 

That you may enjoy yourself now 
And lengthen your days? 

By and by you will die, 

And another will take your place._" 

The Odes are especially valuable for the insight they give us into the 
manners, and customs, and beliefs of the Chinese before the age of 
Confucius. How far back they extend it is quite impossible to say. An 
eclipse of the sun, "an event of evil omen," is mentioned in one of the 
Odes as a recent occurrence on a certain day which works out as the 
29th August, B.C. 775; and this eclipse has been verified for 
that date. The following lines are from Legge's rendering of this Ode:— 

"_The sun and moon announce evil, 

Not keeping to their proper paths. 

All through the kingdom there is no proper government, 

Because the good are not employed. 

For the moon to be eclipsed 
Is but an ordinary matter. 

Now that the sun has been eclipsed, 

How bad it is! " 



The rainbow was regarded, not as a portent of evil, but as an improper 
combination of the dual forces of nature, -- 


"_There is a rainbow in the east, 

And no one dares point at it,_"~ 

and is applied figuratively to women who form improper connections. 

The position of women generally seems to have been very much what it 
is at the present day. In an Ode which describes the completion of a 
palace for one of the ancient princes, we are conducted through the 
rooms,-- 

"_Here will he live, here will he sit, 

Here will he laugh, here will he talk,_"~ 

until we come to the bedchamber, where he will awake, and call upon 
the chief diviner to interpret his dream of bears and serpents. The 
interpretation (Legge) is as follows:-- 

"_Sons shall be born to him:~ 

They will be put to sleep on couches; 

They will be clothed in robes; 

They will have sceptres to play with; 

Their cry will be loud. 

They will be resplendent with red knee-covers, 

The future princes of the land._ 

"_Daughters shall be born to him:- 
They will be put to sleep on the ground; 

They will be clothed with wrappers; 

They will have tiles to play with. 

It will be theirs neither to do wrong nor to do good. 

Only about the spirits and the food will they have to think, 

And to cause no sorrow to their parents._" 

The distinction thus drawn is severe enough, and it is quite 
unnecessary to make a comparison, as some writers on China have done, 
between the tile and the sceptre, as though the former were but a dirty 
potsherd, good enough for a girl. A tile was used in the early ages 
as a weight for the spindle, and is here used merely to indicate the 
direction which a girl's activities should take. 

Women are further roughly handled in an Ode which traces the prevailing 
misgovernment to their interference in affairs of State and in matters 
which do not lie within their province:-- 



"_A clever man builds a city, 

A clever woman lays one low; 

With all her qualifications, that clever woman 
Is but an ill-omened bird. 

A woman with a long tongue 

Is a flight of steps leading to calamity; 

For disorder does not come from heaven, 

But is brought about by women. 

Among those who cannot be trained or taught 
Are women and eunuchs._" 

About seventy kinds of plants are mentioned in the Odes, including the 
bamboo, barley, beans, convolvulus, dodder, dolichos, hemp, indigo, 
liquorice, melon, millet, peony, pepper, plantain, scallions, sorrel, 
sowthistle, tribulus, and wheat; about thirty kinds of trees, including 
the cedar, cherry, chestnut, date, hazel, medlar, mulberry, oak, peach, 
pear, plum, and willow; about thirty kinds of animals, including the 
antelope, badger, bear, boar, elephant, fox, leopard, monkey, rat, 
rhinoceros, tiger, and wolf; about thirty kinds of birds, including 
the crane, eagle, egret, magpie, oriole, swallow, and wagtail; about 
ten kinds of fishes, including the barbel, bream, carp, and tench; and 
about twenty kinds of insects, including the ant, cicada, glow-worm, 
locust, spider, and wasp. 

Among the musical instruments of the Odes are found the flute, the 
drum, the bell, the lute, and the Pandaean pipes; among the metals 
are gold and iron, with an indirect allusion to silver and copper; 
and among the arms and munitions of war are bows and arrows, spears, 
swords, halberds, armour, grappling-hooks, towers on wheels for use 
against besieged cities, and gags for soldiers' mouths, to prevent them 
talking in the ranks on the occasion of night attacks. 

The idea of a Supreme Being is brought out very fully in the Odes-- 

"_Great is God, 

Ruling in majesty._" 

Also, 

"_How mighty is God, 

The Ruler of mankind! 

How terrible is His majesty!_" 

He is apparently in the form of man, for in one place we read of His 
footprint. He hates the oppression of great States, although in another 
passage we read- 


Behold Almighty God; 



Who is there whom He hates?_" 

He comforts the afflicted. He is free from error. His "Way" is hard to 
follow. He is offended by sin. He can be appeased by sacrifice:-- 

"_We fill the sacrificial vessels with offerings, 

Both the vessels of wood, and those of earthenware. 

Then when the fragrance is borne on high, 

God smells the savour and is pleased._" 

One more quotation, which, in deference to space limits, must be the 
last, exhibits the husbandman of early China in a very pleasing light: — 

"_The clouds form in dense masses, 

And the rain falls softly down. 

Oh, may it first water the public lands, 

And then come to our private fields! 

Here shall some corn be left standing, 

Here some sheaves unbound; 

Here some handfuls shall be dropped, 

And there some neglected ears; 

These are for the benefit of the widow. " 


[Sidenote: BOOK OF CHANGES] 

The next of the pre-Confucian works, and possibly the oldest of all, is 
the famous _l Ching_, or Book of Changes. It is ascribed to WEN WANG, 
the virtual founder of the Chou dynasty, whose son, WU WANG, became the 
first sovereign of a long line, extending from B.C. 1122 to B.C. 249. 

It contains a fanciful system of philosophy, deduced originally from 
Eight Diagrams consisting of triplet combinations or arrangements of a 
line and a divided line, either one or other of which is necessarily 
repeated twice, and in two cases three times, in the same combination. 

Thus there may be three lines =, or three divided lines a divided 
line above or below two lines z= EE, a divided line between two lines 
Ez, and so on, eight in all. These so-called diagrams are said to have 
been invented two thousand years and more before Christ by the monarch 
Fu Hsi, who copied them from the back of a tortoise. He subsequently 
increased the above simple combinations to sixty-four double ones, on 
the permutations of which are based the philosophical speculations of 
the Book of Changes. Each diagram represents some power in nature, 
either active or passive, such as fire, water, thunder, earth, and so 
on. 


The text consists of sixty-four short essays, enigmatically and 
symbolically expressed, on important themes, mostly of a moral, social, 



and political character, and based upon the same number of lineal 
figures, each made up of six lines, some of which are whole and the 
others divided. The text is followed by commentaries, called the Ten 
Wings, probably of a later date and commonly ascribed to Confucius, who 
declared that were a hundred years added to his life he would devote 
fifty of them to a study of the _l Ching_. 

The following is a specimen (Legge's translation): — 

"_Text._ 0 This suggests the idea of one treading on the tail of a 
tiger, which does not bite him. There will be progress and success. 

"1. The first line, undivided, shows its subject treading his 
accustomed path. If he go forward, there will be no error. 

"2. The second line, undivided, shows its subject treading the path 
that is level and easy;-a quiet and solitary man, to whom, if he be 
firm and correct, there will be good fortune. 

"3. The third line, divided, shows a one-eyed man who thinks he can 
see; a lame man who thinks he can walk well; one who treads on the tail 
of a tiger and is bitten. All this indicates ill-fortune. We have a 
mere bravo acting the part of a great ruler. 

"4. The fourth line, undivided, shows its subject treading on the tail 
of a tiger. He becomes full of apprehensive caution, and in the end 
there will be good fortune. 

"5. The fifth line, undivided, shows the resolute tread of its subject. 
Though he be firm and correct, there will be peril. 

"6. The sixth line, undivided, tells us to look at the whole course 
that is trodden, and examine the presage which that gives. If it be 
complete and without failure, there will be great good fortune. 

"_Wing._~ln this hexagram we have the symbol of weakness treading on 
that of strength. 

"The lower trigram indicates pleasure and satisfaction, and responds 
to the upper indicating strength. Hence it is said, 'He treads on the 
tail of a tiger, which does not bite him; there will be progress and 
success.' 

"The fifth line is strong, in the centre, and in its correct place. Its 
subject occupies the God-given position, and falls into no distress or 
failure; — his action will be brilliant." 


As may be readily inferred from the above extract, no one really 



knows what is meant by the apparent gibberish of the Book of Changes. 
This is freely admitted by all learned Chinese, who nevertheless hold 
tenaciously to the belief that important lessons could be derived from 
its pages if we only had the wit to understand them. Foreigners have 
held various theories on the subject. Dr. Legge declared that he had 
found the key, with the result already shown. The late Terrien de la 
Couperie took a bolder flight, unaccompanied by any native commentator, 
and discovered in this cherished volume a vocabulary of the language of 
the Bak tribes. A third writer regards it as a calendar of the lunar 
year, and so forth. 




[Sidenote: BOOK OF RITES] 

The _Li Chi_, or Book of Rites, seems to have been a compilation by 
two cousins, known as the Elder and the Younger TAI, who flourished in 
the 2nd and 1st centuries B.C. From existing documents, said to have 
emanated from Confucius and his disciples, the Elder Tai prepared a 
work in 85 sections on what may be roughly called social rites. The 
Younger Tai reduced these to 46 sections. Later scholars, such as Ma 
Jung and Cheng Hsuan, left their mark upon the work, and it was not 
until near the close of the 2nd century A.D. that finality in this 
direction was achieved. It then became known as a _Chi_ = Record, not 
as a _Ching_ = Text, the latter term being reserved by the orthodox 
solely for such books as have reached us direct from the hands of 
Confucius. The following is an extract (Legge's translation):- 

Confucius said: "Formerly, along with Lao Tan, I was assisting at a 
burial in the village of Hsiang, and when we had got to the path the 
sun was eclipsed. Lao Tan said to me, 'Ch'iu, let the bier be stopped 
on the left of the road; and then let us wail and wait till the eclipse 
pass away. When it is light again we will proceed.' He said that this 
was the rule. When we had returned and completed the burial, I said 
to him, 'In the progress of a bier there should be no returning. When 
there is an eclipse of the sun, we do not know whether it will pass 
away quickly or not; would it not have been better to go on?' Lao Tan 
said, 'When the prince of a state is going to the court of the Son of 
Heaven, he travels while he can see the sun. At sundown he halts and 
presents his offerings (to the spirit of the way). When a great officer 
is on a mission, he travels while he can see the sun, and at sundown 
he halts. Now a bier does not set forth in the early morning, nor 
does it rest anywhere at night; but those who travel by starlight are 
only criminals and those who are hastening to the funeral rites of a 
parent.'" 


Other specimens will be found in Chapters iii. and iv. 



Until the time of the Ming dynasty, A.D. 1368, another and 
a much older work, known as the _Chou Li_, or Rites of the Chou 
dynasty, and dealing more with constitutional matters, was always 
coupled with the _Li Chi_, and formed one of the then recognised Six 
Classics. There is still a third work of the same class, and also of 
considerable antiquity, called the _l Li_. Its contents treat mostly of 
the ceremonial observances of everyday life. 


[Sidenote: THE SPRING AND AUTUMN] 

We now come to the last of the Five Classics as at present constituted, 
the _Ch'un Ch'iu_, or Spring and Autumn Annals. This is a chronological 
record of the chief events in the State of Lu between the years B.C. 

722-484, and is generally regarded as the work of Confucius, whose 
native State was Lu. The entries are of the briefest, and comprise 
notices of incursions, victories, defeats, deaths, murders, treaties, 
and natural phenomena. 

The following are a few illustrative extracts:- 

"In the 7th year of Duke Chao, in spring, the Northern Yen State made 
peace with the Ch'i State. 

"In the 3rd month the Duke visited the Ch'u State. 

"In summer, on the _chia shen_ day of the 4th month (March 11th, 

B.C. 594), the sun was eclipsed. 

"In the 7th year of Duke Chuang (B.C. 685), in summer, in the 
4th moon, at midnight, there was a shower of stars like rain." 

The Spring and Autumn owes its name to the old custom of prefixing to 
each entry the year, month, day, and season when the event recorded 
took place; spring, as a commentator explains, including summer, and 
autumn winter. It was the work which Confucius singled out as that 
one by which men would know and commend him, and Mencius considered 
it quite as important an achievement as the draining of the empire 
by the Great Yu. The latter said, "Confucius completed the Spring 
and Autumn, and rebellious ministers and bad sons were struck with 
terror." Consequently, just as in the case of the Odes, native wits 
set to work to read into the bald text all manner of hidden meanings, 
each entry being supposed to contain approval or condemnation, their 
efforts resulting in what is now known as the praise-and-blame theory. 

The critics of the Han dynasty even went so far as to declare the 



very title elliptical for "praise life-giving like spring, and blame 
life-withering like autumn." 

[Sidenote: THE TSO CHUAN] 

Such is the _Ch'un Ch'iu_; and if that were all, it is difficult to say 
how the boast of Confucius could ever have been fulfilled. But it is 
not all; there is a saving clause. For bound up, so to speak, with the 
Spring and Autumn, and forming as it were an integral part of the work, 
is a commentary known as the _Tso Chuan_ or TSO'S Commentary. 

Of the writer himself, who has been canonised as the Father of Prose, 
and to whose pen has also been attributed the _Kuo Yu_ or Episodes of 
the States, next to nothing is known, except that he was a disciple of 
Confucius; but his glowing narrative remains, and is likely to continue 
to remain, one of the most precious heirlooms of the Chinese people. 

What Tso did was this. He took the dry bones of these annals and 
clothed them with life and reality by adding a more or less complete 
setting to each of the events recorded. He describes the loves and 
hates of the heroes, their battles, their treaties, their feastings, 
and their deaths, in a style which is always effective, and often 
approaches to grandeur. Circumstances of apparently the most trivial 
character are expanded into interesting episodes, and every now and 
again some quaint conceit or scrap of proverbial literature is thrown 
in to give a passing flavour of its own. Under the 21st year of Duke 
Hsi, the Spring and Autumn has the following exiguous entry:- 

"In summer there was great drought." 

To this the _Tso Chuan_ adds- 

"In consequence of the drought the Duke wished to burn a witch. One of 
his officers, however, said to him, 'That will not affect the drought. 
Rather repair your city walls and ramparts; eat less, and curtail your 
expenditure; practise strict economy, and urge the people to help one 
another. That is the essential; what have witches to do in the matter? 

If God wishes her to be slain, it would have been better not to allow 
her to be born. If she can cause a drought, burning her will only 
make things worse.' The Duke took this advice, and during that year, 
although there was famine, it was not very severe." 

Under the 12th year of Duke Hsuan the Spring and Autumn says- 

"In spring the ruler of the Ch'u State besieged the capital of the 
Cheng State." 

Thereupon the _Tso Chuan_ adds a long account of the whole business, 
from which the following typical paragraph is extracted:- 



"In the rout which followed, a war-chariot of the Chin State stuck in 
a deep rut and could not get on. Thereupon a man of the Ch'u State 
advised the charioteer to take out the stand for arms. This eased it a 
little, but again the horses turned round. The man then advised that 
the flagstaff should be taken out and used as a lever, and at last the 
chariot was extricated. 'Ah,' said the charioteer to the man of Ch'u, 

'we don't know so much about running away as the people of your worthy 
State.'" 

The _Tso Chuan_ contains several interesting passages on music, 
which was regarded by Confucius as an important factor in the art of 
government, recalling the well-known views of Plato in Book III. of 
his _Republic_. Apropos of disease, we read that "the ancient rulers 
regulated all things by music." Also that "the superior man will not 
listen to lascivious or seductive airs;" "he addresses himself to his 
lute in order to regulate his conduct, and not to delight his heart." 

When the rabid old anti-foreign tutor of the late Emperor T'ung Chih 
was denouncing the barbarians, and expressing a kindly desire to "sleep 
on their skins," he was quoting the phraseology of the _Tso Chuan_. 

One hero, on going into battle, told his friends that he should only 
hear the drum beating the signal to advance, for he would take good 
care not to hear the gong sounding the retreat. Another made each of 
his men carry into battle a long rope, seeing that the enemy all wore 
their hair short. In a third case, where some men in possession of 
boats were trying to prevent others from scrambling in, we are told 
that the fingers of the assailants were chopped off in such large 
numbers that they could be picked up in double handfuls. 

Many maxims, practical and unpractical, are to be found scattered over 
the _Tso Chuan_, such as, "One day's leniency to an enemy entails 
trouble for many generations;" "Propriety forbids that a man should 
profit himself at the expense of another;" "The receiver is as bad as 
the thief;" "It is better to attack than to be attacked." 

When the French fleet returned to Shanghai in 1885 after being repulsed 
in a shore attack at Tamsui, a local wit at once adapted a verse of 
doggerel found in the _Tso Chuan_:~ 

"_See goggle-eyes and greedy-guts 

Has left his shield among the ruts; 

Back from the field, back from the field 

He's brought his beard, but not his shield;_" 


and for days every Chinaman was muttering the refrain- 



"_Yu sai, yu sai 
Ch'i chia fu lai._" 

[Sidenote: KU-LIANG AND KUNG-YANG] 

There are two other commentaries on the Spring and Autumn, similar, 
but generally regarded as inferior, to the _Tso Chuan_. They are by 
KU-LIANG and KUNG-YANG, both of the fifth century B.C. The following 
are specimens (Legge's translation, omitting unimportant details):— 

_Text._~"ln spring, in the king's first month, the first day of the 
moon, there fell stones in Sung-five of them. In the same month, six 
fish-hawks flew backwards, past the capital of Sung." 

The commentary of Ku-liang says, "Why does the text first say 
"there fell," and then "stones"? There was the falling, and then 
the stones. 

In "six fish-hawks flying backwards past the capital of Sung," 
the number is put first, indicating that the birds were collected 
together. The language has respect to the seeing of the eyes. 

The Master said, "Stones are things without any intelligence, and 
fish-hawks creatures that have a little intelligence. The stones, 
having no intelligence, are mentioned along with the day when 
they fell, and the fish-hawks, having a little intelligence, are 
mentioned along with the month when they appeared. The superior man 
(Confucius) even in regard to such things and creatures records 
nothing rashly. His expressions about stones and fish-hawks being 
thus exact, how much more will they be so about men!" 

The commentary of Kung-yang says, "How is it that the text first 
says "there fell," and then "stones"? 

"There fell stones" is a record of what was heard. There was heard 
a noise of something falling. On looking at what had fallen, it was 
seen to be stones, On examination it was found there were five of 
them. 

Why does the text say "six," and then "fish-hawks"? 

"Six fish-hawks backwards flew" is a record of what was seen. When 
they looked at the objects, there were six. When they examined 
them, they were fish-hawks. When they examined them leisurely, they 
were flying backwards. 

Sometimes these commentaries are seriously at variance with that of 
Tso. For instance, the text says that in B.C. 689 the ruler of the Chi 



State "made a great end of his State." Tso's commentary explains the 
words to mean that for various urgent reasons the ruler abdicated. 
Kung-yang, however, takes quite a different view. He explains the 
passage in the sense that the State in question was utterly destroyed, 
the population being wiped out by the ruler of another State in revenge 
for the death in B.C. 893 of an ancestor, who was boiled to death at 
the feudal metropolis in consequence of slander by a contemporary 
ruler of the Chi State. It is important for candidates at the public 
examinations to be familiar with these discrepancies, as they are 
frequently called upon to "discuss" such points, always with the object 
of establishing the orthodox and accepted interpretations. 

[Sidenote: KUNG-YANG CHUAN] 

The following episode is from Kung-yang's commentary, and is quite 
different from the story told by Tso in reference to the same 
passage:-- 

_Text._~"ln summer, in the 5th month, the Sung State made peace with 
the Ch'u State. 

"In B.C. 587 King Chuang of Ch'u was besieging the capital of 
Sung. He had only rations for seven days, and if these were exhausted 
before he could take the city, he meant to withdraw. He therefore 
sent his general to climb the ramparts and spy out the condition of 
the besieged. It chanced that at the same time an officer of the Sung 
army came forth upon the ramparts, and the two met. 'How is your State 
getting on?' inquired the general. 'Oh, badly,' replied the officer. 

'We are reduced to exchanging children for food, and their bones are 
chopped up for fuel.' 'That is bad indeed,' said the general; 'I had 
heard, however, that the besieged, while feeding their horses with bits 
in their mouths, kept some fat ones for exhibition to strangers. What 
a spirit is yours!' To this the officer replied, 'I too have heard 
that the superior man, seeing another's misfortune, is filled with 
pity, while the ignoble man is filled with joy. And in you I recognise 
the superior man; so I have told you our story.' 'Be of good cheer,' 
said the general. 'We too have only seven days' rations, and if we 
do not conquer you in that time, we shall withdraw.' He then bowed, 
and retired to report to his master. The latter said, 'We must now 
capture the city before we withdraw.' 'Not so,' replied the general; 'I 
told the officer we had only rations for seven days.' King Chuang was 
greatly enraged at this; but the general said, 'If a small State like 
Sung has officers who speak the truth, should not the State of Ch'u 
have such men also?' The king still wished to remain, but the general 
threatened to leave him, and thus peace was brought about between the 
two States." 


FOOTNOTE: 



[1] Supposed to have been stamped pieces of linen, used as a 
circulating medium before the invention of coins. 



THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 1787 

by Founding Fathers 


We the people of the United States, in Order to form a more perfect Union, 
establish Justice, insure domestic Tranquility, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general Welfare, and secure the Blessings of Liberty to ourselves 
and our Posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America. 


Article 1 

Section 1. All legislative Powers herein granted shall be vested in a 
Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

Section 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of Members 
chosen every second Year by the People of the several States, 
and the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of the State legislature. 

No Person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to the 
Age of twenty five Years, and been seven Years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State in which 
he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct Taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several States which may be included within this Union, 



according to their respective Numbers, which shall be determined 
by adding to the whole number of free Persons, including those 
bound to Service for a Term of Years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three fifths of all other Persons. The actual Enumeration shall be made 
within three Years after the first Meeting of the Congress of the 
United States, and within every subsequent Term of ten Years, 
in such Manner as they shall by law Direct. The number of 
Representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty Thousand, 
but each State shall have at least one Representative; 
and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to chuse three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New York six, 

New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, 

Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the Representation from any State, the Executive 
Authority thereof shall issue Writs of Election to fill such Vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall chuse their Speaker and other Officers; 
and shall have the sole Power of Impeachment. 

Section 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, 
for six Years; and each Senator shall have one Vote. 

Immediately after they shall be assembled in Consequence of the first Election, 
they shall be divided as equally as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be vacated at the expiration of the 
second Year, of the second Class at the expiration of the fourth Year, 
and of the third Class at the expiration of the sixth Year, so that one third 
may be chosen every second Year; and if vacancies happen by Resignation, 
or otherwise, during the recess of the Legislature of any State, 
the Executive thereof may make temporary Appointments until the 
next meeting of the Legislature, which shall then fill such Vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the Age of 
thirty Years, and been nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an Inhabitant of that State 
for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice-President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, 
but shall have no Vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other Officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the Absence of the Vice-President, or when he shall 
exercise the Office of President of the United States. 


The Senate shall have the sole Power to try all Impeachments. 



When sitting for that Purpose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 

When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside: And no Person shall be convicted without the Concurrence 
of two thirds of the Members present. 

Judgment in cases of Impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from Office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any Office of honor, 

Trust or Profit under the United States: but the Party convicted shall 
nevertheless be liable and subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment and 
Punishment, according to Law. 

Section 4. The Times, Places and Manner of holding Elections for Senators and 
Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the Legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by Law make or alter such Regulations, 
except as to the Places of chusing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every Year, 
and such Meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, 
unless they shall by law appoint a different Day. 


Section 5. Each House shall be the Judge of the Elections, 

Returns and Qualifications of its own Members, and a 

Majority of each shall constitute a Quorum to do Business; 

but a smaller Number may adjourn from day to day, 

and may be authorized to compel the Attendance of absent Members, 

in such Manner, and under such Penalties as each House may provide. 

Each house may determine the Rules of its Proceedings, 
punish its Members for disorderly Behavior, and, with the 
Concurrence of two-thirds, expel a Member. 

Each house shall keep a Journal of its Proceedings, 
and from time to time publish the same, excepting such Parts as may 
in their Judgment require Secrecy; and the Yeas and Nays of the 
Members of either House on any question shall, at the Desire of 
one fifth of those Present, be entered on the Journal. 

Neither House, during the Session of Congress, shall, without the 
Consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to 
any other Place than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

Section 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a Compensation 
for their Services, to be ascertained by Law, and paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States. They shall in all Cases, except T reason, Felony and 
Breach of the Peace, be privileged from Arrest during their Attendance 
at the Session of their respective Houses, and in going to and returning 
from the same; and for any Speech or Debate in either House, 



they shall not be questioned in any other Place. 


No Senator or Representative shall, during the Time for which he was elected, 
be appointed to any civil Office under the authority of the United States, 
which shall have been created, or the Emoluments whereof shall have been 
increased during such time; and no Person holding any Office under the 
United States, shall be a Member of either House during his Continuance 
in Office. 

Section 7. All Bills for raising Revenue shall originate in the 

House of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with 

Amendments as on other Bills. 

Every Bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it become a Law, be presented to the 
President of the United States; If he approve he shall sign it, 
but if not he shall return it, with his Objections to that House 
in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the Objections 
at large on their Journal, and proceed to reconsider it. 

If after such Reconsideration two thirds of that house 

shall agree to pass the Bill, it shall be sent, 

together with the Objections, to the other House, by which 

it shall likewise be reconsidered, and if approved by two thirds 

of that House, it shall become a law. But in all such Cases 

the Votes of both Houses shall be determined by Yeas and Nays, 

and the Names of the Persons voting for and against the Bill shall be 

entered on the Journal of each House respectively. If any Bill 

shall not be returned by the President within ten Days (Sundays excepted) 

after it shall have been presented to him, the Same shall be a Law, 

in like Manner as if he had signed it, unless the Congress by their 

Adjournment prevent its Return, in which case it shall not be a Law. 

Every Order, Resolution, or Vote to which the Concurrence of the Senate 
and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a question 
of Adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the United States; 
and before the Same shall take Effect, shall be approved by him, 
or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 
the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the Rules 
and Limitations prescribed in the Case of a Bill. 

Section 8. The Congress shall have Power to lay and collect Taxes, Duties, 
Imposts and Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for the common Defence 
and general Welfare of the United States; but all Duties, Imposts and Excises 
shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow Money on the credit of the United States; 


To regulate Commerce with foreign Nations, and among the several States, 



and with the Indian Tribes; 


To establish an uniform Rule of Naturalization, and uniform Laws 
on the subject of Bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, and of foreign Coin, 
and fix the Standard of Weights and Measures; 

To provide for the Punishment of counterfeiting the Securities 
and current Coin of the United States; 

To establish Post Offices and Post Roads; 

To promote the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by securing 
for limited Times to Authors and Inventors the exclusive Right 
to their respective Writings and Discoveries; 

To constitute Tribunals inferior to the supreme Court; 

To define and punish Piracies and Felonies committed on the high Seas, 
and Offenses against the Law of Nations; 

To declare War, grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal, 
and make Rules concerning Captures on Land and Water; 

To raise and support Armies, but no Appropriation of Money to that Use 
shall be for a longer term than two Years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make Rules for the Government and Regulation of the land and naval Forces; 

To provide for calling forth the Militia to execute the Laws of the Union, 
suppress Insurrections and repel Invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be employed in the Service of the 
United States, reserving to the States respectively, the Appointment 
of the Officers, and the Authority of training the militia according 
to the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive Legislation in all Cases whatsoever, 
over such District (not exceeding ten Miles square) as may, 
by Cession of particular States, and the Acceptance of Congress, 
become the Seat of the Government of the United States, and to 
exercise like Authority over all Places purchased by the Consent 
of the Legislature of the State in which the Same shall be, 
for the Erection of Forts, Magazines, Arsenals, Dockyards, 



and other needful Buildings;-And 


To make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers, and all other Powers vested 
by this Constitution in the Government of the United States, 
or in any Department or Officer thereof. 

Section 9. The Migration or Importation of such Persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not 
be prohibited by the Congress prior to the Year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight, but a Tax or Duty may be imposed on such Importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each Person. 

The Privilege of the Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be suspended, unless 
when in Cases of Rebellion or Invasion the public Safety may require it. 

No Bill of Attainder or ex post facto Law shall be passed. 

No Capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be laid, unless in Proportion 
to the Census or Enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No Tax or Duty shall be laid on Articles exported from any State. 

No Preference shall be given by any Regulation of Commerce or Revenue 
to the Ports of one State over those of another: nor shall Vessels bound to, 
or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in another. 

No Money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in Consequence 
of Appropriations made by Law; and a regular Statement and Account 
of the Receipts and Expenditures of all public Money shall be 
published from time to time. 

No Title of Nobility shall be granted by the United States; 

and no Person holding any Office of Profit or Trust under them, shall, 

without the Consent of the Congress, accept of any present, Emolument, 

Office, or Title, of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince, 

or foreign State. 

Section 10. No State shall enter into any Treaty, Alliance, or 
Confederation; grant Letters of Marque and Reprisal; coin Money; 
emit Bills of Credit; make any Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tender 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of Attainder, ex post facto Law, 
or Law impairing the Obligation of Contracts, or grant any Title of Nobility. 

No State shall, without the Consent of the Congress, lay any Imposts or Duties 
on Imports or Exports, except what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
it's inspection Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties and Imposts, 
laid by any State on Imports or Exports, shall be for the Use of the Treasury 



of the United States; and all such Laws shall be subject to the Revision 
and Controul of the Congress. 


No State shall, without the Consent of Congress, lay any Duty of 
Tonnage, keep Troops, or Ships of War in time of Peace, enter into any 
Agreement or Compact with another State, or with a foreign Power, or 
engage in War, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent Danger 
as will not admit of delay. 

ARTICLE 2 

Section 1. The executive Power shall be vested in a President 
of the United States of America. He shall hold his Office during 
the Term of four Years, and, together with the Vice President 
chosen for the same Term, be elected, as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such Manner as the Legislature thereof may direct, 
a Number of Electors, equal to the whole Number of Senators and Representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress: but no Senator or 
Representative, or Person holding an Office of Trust or Profit under 
the United States, shall be appointed an Elector. 

The Electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by Ballot 
for two Persons, of whom one at least shall not be an Inhabitant of 
the same State with themselves. And they shall make a List of 
all the Persons voted for, and of the Number of Votes for each; 
which List they shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to 
the Seat of the Government of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, 
in the Presence of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
open all the Certificates, and the Votes shall then be counted. 

The Person having the greatest Number of Votes shall be the President, 
if such Number be a Majority of the whole Number of Electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have such Majority, and have an equal 
Number of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately 
chuse by Ballot one of them for President; and if no Person have 
a Majority, then from the five highest on the List the said House 
shall in like Manner chuse the President. But in chusing the President, 
the Votes shall be taken by States, the Representation from each State 
having one Vote; a Quorum for this Purpose shall consist of a Member 
or Members from two thirds of the States, and a Majority of all the 
States shall be necessary to a Choice. In every Case, after the Choice 
of the President, the Person having the greatest Number of Votes of 
the Electors shall be the Vice President. But if there should remain 
two or more who have equal Votes, the Senate shall chuse from them 
by Ballot the Vice President. 



The Congress may determine the Time of chusing the Electors, 
and the Day on which they shall give their Votes; which Day 
shall be the same throughout the United States. 

No Person except a natural born Citizen, or a Citizen of the United States, 
at the time of the Adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to 
the Office of President; neither shall any Person be eligible to that 
Office who shall not have attained to the Age of thirty five Years, 
and been fourteen Years a Resident within the United States. 

In Case of the Removal of the President from Office, or of his Death, 

Resignation, or Inability to discharge the Powers and Duties of the 
said Office, the Same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the 
Congress may by Law provide for the Case of Removal, Death, Resignation 
or Inability, both of the President and Vice President, declaring what 
Officer shall then act as President, and such Officer shall act accordingly, 
until the Disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated Times, receive for his Services, 
a Compensation, which shall neither be encreased nor diminished during 
the Period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that Period any other Emolument from the United States, or any of them. 

Before he enter on the Execution of his Office, he shall take the 
following Oath or Affirmation:--"! do solemnly swear (or affirm) that 
I will faithfully execute the Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, protect and defend the 
Constitution of the United States." 

Section 2. The President shall be Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of the Militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual Service of the United States; 
he may require the Opinion, in writing, of the principal Officer 
in each of the executive Departments, upon any Subject relating to 
the Duties of their respective Offices, and he shall have Power 
to grant Reprieves and Pardons for Offenses against the United States, 
except in Cases of impeachment. 

He shall have Power, by and with the Advice and Consent of the 

Senate, to make Treaties, provided two thirds of the Senators 

present concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the Advice 

and Consent of the Senate, shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 

Ministers and Consuls, Judges of the supreme Court, and all other 

Officers of the United States, whose Appointments are not herein 

otherwise provided for, and which shall be established by Law: 

but the Congress may by Law vest the Appointment of such inferior Officers, 

as they think proper, in the President alone, in the Courts of Law, 

or in the Heads of Departments. 



The President shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies that may happen 
during the Recess of the Senate, by granting Commissions which shall 
expire at the End of their next session. 

Section 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress 
Information of the State of the Union, and recommend to their 
Consideration such Measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; 
he may, on extraordinary Occasions, convene both Houses, or either 
of them, and in Case of Disagreement between them, with Respect to 
the Time of Adjournment, he may adjourn them to such Time as he shall 
think proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and other public Ministers; 
he shall take Care that the Laws be faithfully executed, and shall 
Commission all the Officers of the United States. 

Section 4. The President, Vice President and all civil Officers of the 

United States, shall be removed from Office on Impeachment for, 

and Conviction of, Treason, Bribery, or other high Crimes and Misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE THREE 

Section 1. The judicial Power of the United States, shall be vested 
in one supreme Court, and in such inferior Courts as the Congress may 
from time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the supreme 
and inferior Courts, shall hold their Offices during good behavior, 
and shall, at stated Times, receive for their Services, a Compensation, 
which shall not be diminished during their Continuance in Office. 

Section 2. The judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, in Law and Equity, 
arising under this Constitution, the Laws of the United States, and Treaties 
made, or which shall be made, under their Authority; -to all Cases affecting 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls;-to all Cases of admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction;-to Controversies to which the United States 
shall be a Party;-to Controversies between two or more States;-between a 
State and Citizens of another State;-between Citizens of different States; 
-between Citizens of the same State claiming Lands under Grants of 
different States, and between a State, or the Citizens thereof, 
and foreign States, Citizens or Subjects. 

In all cases affecting Ambassadors, other public Ministers and Consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be Party, the supreme Court shall have 
original Jurisdiction. In all the other Cases before mentioned, the 
supreme Court shall have appellate Jurisdiction, both as to Law and Fact, 
with such Exceptions, and under such Regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The Trial of all Crimes, except in Cases of Impeachment, shall be by Jury; 
and such Trial shall be held in the State where the said Crimes shall 
have been committed; but when not committed within any State, the Trial 



shall be at such Place or Places as the Congress may by Law have directed. 


Section 3. Treason against the United States, shall consist only in 
levying War against them, or in adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be convicted of Treason unless on 
the Testimony of two Witnesses to the same overt Act, or on Confession 
in open Court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of Treason, 
but no Attainder of Treason shall work Corruption of Blood, 
or Forfeiture except during the Life of the Person attainted. 


ARTICLE FOUR 

Section 1. Full Faith and Credit shall be given in each State to the 
public Acts, Records, and judicial Proceedings of every other State. 

And the Congress may by general Laws prescribe the Manner in which such Acts, 
Records, and Proceedings shall be proved, and the Effect thereof. 


Section 2. The Citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
Privileges and Immunities of Citizens in the several States. 

A Person charged in any State with Treason, Felony, or other Crime, 
who shall flee from Justice, and be found in another State, 
shall on Demand of the executive Authority of the State from 
which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the State having 
Jurisdiction of the Crime. 

No person held to Service or Labor in one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Consequence of any Law or Regulation therein, 
be discharged from such Service or Labor, But shall be delivered up on Claim 
of the Party to whom such Service or Labor may be due. 


Section 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new States shall be formed or erected within the Jurisdiction 
of any other State; nor any State be formed by the Junction of two 
or more States, or Parts of States, without the Consent of the 
Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have Power to dispose of and make all needful Rules 
and Regulations respecting the Territory or other Property belonging 
to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to Prejudice any Claims of the United States, 
or of any particular State. 



Section 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a Republican Form of Government, and shall protect each of them against 
Invasion; and on Application of the Legislature, or of the Executive 
(when the Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic Violence. 


ARTICLE FIVE 

The Congress, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose Amendments to this Constitution, or, on the Application of 
the Legislatures of two thirds of the several States, shall call a Convention 
for proposing Amendments, which, in either Case, shall be valid to all Intents 
and Purposes, as Part of this Constitution, when ratified by the Legislatures 
of three fourths of the several States, or by Conventions in three fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other Mode of Ratification may be proposed by 
the Congress; Provided that no Amendment which may be made prior to the 
Year one thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any Manner affect 
the first and fourth Clauses in the ninth Section of the first Article; 
and that no State, without its Consent, shall be deprived of it's 
equal Suffrage in the Senate. 

ARTICLE SIX 

All Debts contracted and Engagements entered into, before the Adoption 
of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the Laws of the United States which shall be made 
in Pursuance thereof; and all Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under the Authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
Law of the Land; and the Judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
any Thing in the Constitution or Laws of any State to the Contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the Members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all executive and judicial Officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound 
by Oath or Affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualification to any Office or public Trust 
under the United States 

ARTICLE SEVEN 

The Ratification of the Conventions of nine States, shall be sufficient for the 
Establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the Same. 


Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of the States present 
the Seventeenth Day of September in the Year of our Lord one 



thousand seven hundred and eighty seven and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the Twelfth In Witness whereof We have 
hereunto subscribed our Names, 

Go. WASHINGTON- 

Presid. and deputy from Virginia 
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The United States Bill of Rights. 

The Ten Original Amendments to the Constitution of the United States 
Passed by Congress September 25, 1789 
Ratified December 15, 1791 


I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
or of the press, or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free State, 
the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 


Ill 

No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, 
without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 


IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be violated, 
and no Warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched, 
and the persons or things to be seized. 


V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a Grand Jury, except in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the Militia, when in actual service 
in time of War or public danger; nor shall any person be subject for 
the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb; 
nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against himself, 
nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due process of law; 
nor shall private property be taken for public use without just compensation. 


VI 

In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 

speedy and public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 

wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 

been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 

and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against him; 

to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 

and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 


VII 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, 
and no fact tried by a jury shall be otherwise re-examined in any court 
of the United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 


VIII 

Excessive bail shall not be required nor excessive fines imposed, 
nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


IX 

The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, 

shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 

X 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people. 






I heartily accept the motto, --"That government is best which governs 
least"; and I should like to see it acted up to more rapidly and 
systematically. Carried out, it finally amounts to this, which also I 
believe, --"That government is best which governs not at all"; and when 
men are prepared for it, that will be the kind of government which they 
will have. Government is at best but an expedient; but most governments 
are usually, and all governments are sometimes, inexpedient. The 
objections which have been brought against a standing army, and they are 
many and weighty, and deserve to prevail, may also at last be brought 
against a standing government. The standing army is only an arm of the 
standing government. The government itself, which is only the mode which 
the people have chosen to execute their will, is equally liable to be 
abused and perverted before the people can act through it. Witness the 
present Mexican war, the work of comparatively a few individuals using 
the standing government as their tool; for, in the outset, the people 
would not have consented to this measure. 

This American government-what is it but a tradition, though a recent 
one, endeavoring to transmit itself unimpaired to posterity, but each 
instant losing some of its integrity? It has not the vitality and force 
of a single living man; for a single man can bend it to his will. It is 
a sort of wooden gun to the people themselves. But it is not the less 
necessary for this; for the people must have some complicated machinery 
or other, and hear its din, to satisfy that idea of government which 
they have. Governments show thus how successfully men can be imposed on, 
even impose on themselves, for their own advantage. It is excellent, 
we must all allow. Yet this government never of itself furthered any 
enterprise, but by the alacrity with which it got out of its way. It 
does not keep the country free. It does not settle the West. It does not 
educate. The character inherent in the American people has done all 
that has been accomplished; and it would have done somewhat more, if 
the government had not sometimes got in its way. For government is an 
expedient by which men would fain succeed in letting one another alone; 
and, as has been said, when it is most expedient, the governed are most 
let alone by it. Trade and commerce, if they were not made of 
India rubber, would never manage to bounce over the obstacles which 
legislators are continually putting in their way; and, if one were to 
judge these men wholly by the effects of their actions, and not partly 
by their intentions, they would deserve to be classed and punished with 
those mischievous persons who put obstructions on the railroads. 

But, to speak practically and as a citizen, unlike those who call 
themselves no-government men, I ask for, not at once no government, 
but at once a better government. Let every man make known what kind of 
government would command his respect, and that will be one step toward 
obtaining it. 



After all, the practical reason why, when the power is once in the hands 
of the people, a majority are permitted, and for a long period continue, 
to rule, is not because they are most likely to be in the right, 
nor because this seems fairest to the minority, but because they are 
physically the strongest. But a government in which the majority rule in 
all cases cannot be based on justice, even as far as men understand 
it. Can there not be a government in which majorities do not virtually 
decide right and wrong, but conscience?-in which majorities decide only 
those questions to which the rule of expediency is applicable? Must the 
citizen ever for a moment, or in the least degree, resign his conscience 
to the legislator? Why has every man a conscience, then? I think that 
we should be men first, and subjects afterward. It is not desirable 
to cultivate a respect for the law, so much as for the right. The only 
obligation which I have a right to assume is to do at any time what 
I think right. It is truly enough said that a corporation has no 
conscience; but a corporation of conscientious men is a corporation 
with a conscience. Law never made men a whit more just; and, by means of 
their respect for it, even the well-disposed are daily made the agents 
of injustice. A common and natural result of an undue respect for law 
is, that you may see a file of soldiers, colonel, captain, corporal, 
privates, powder-monkeys, and all, marching in admirable order over 
hill and dale to the wars, against their wills, ay, against their common 
sense and consciences, which makes it very steep marching indeed, and 
produces a palpitation of the heart. They have no doubt that it is a 
damnable business in which they are concerned; they are all peaceably 
inclined. Now, what are they? Men at all? or small movable forts and 
magazines, at the service of some unscrupulous man in power? Visit the 
Navy Yard, and behold a marine, such a man as an American government can 
make, or such as it can make a man with its black arts--a mere shadow 
and reminiscence of humanity, a man laid out alive and standing, and 
already, as one may say, buried under arms with funeral accompaniments, 
though it may be "Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried; 

Not a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried." 


The mass of men serve the state thus, not as men mainly, but as 
machines, with their bodies. They are the standing army, and the 
militia, jailers, constables, posse comitatus, etc. In most cases there 
is no free exercise whatever of the judgment or of the moral sense; 
but they put themselves on a level with wood and earth and stones; and 
wooden men can perhaps be manufactured that will serve the purpose as 
well. Such command no more respect than men of straw or a lump of dirt. 
They have the same sort of worth only as horses and dogs. Yet such 
as these even are commonly esteemed good citizens. Others, as most 
legislators, politicians, lawyers, ministers, and office-holders, serve 
the state chiefly with their heads; and, as they rarely make any moral 



distinctions, they are as likely to serve the devil, without intending 
it, as God. A very few, as heroes, patriots, martyrs, reformers in the 
great sense, and men, serve the state with their consciences also, 
and so necessarily resist it for the most part; and they are commonly 
treated as enemies by it. A wise man will only be useful as a man, and 
will not submit to be "clay," and "stop a hole to keep the wind away," 
but leave that office to his dust at least:- 

"I am too high-born to be propertied, 

To be a secondary at control, 

Or useful serving-man and instrument 
To any sovereign state throughout the world." 


He who gives himself entirely to his fellow-men appears to them useless 
and selfish; but he who gives himself partially to them is pronounced a 
benefactor and philanthropist. 

How does it become a man to behave toward this American government 
to-day? I answer, that he cannot without disgrace be associated with 
it. I cannot for an instant recognize that political organization as my 
government which is the slave's government also. 

All men recognize the right of revolution; that is, the right to refuse 
allegiance to, and to resist, the government, when its tyranny or its 
inefficiency are great and unendurable. But almost all say that such is 
not the case now. But such was the case, they think, in the Revolution 
of 75. If one were to tell me that this was a bad government because 
it taxed certain foreign commodities brought to its ports, it is most 
probable that I should not make an ado about it, for I can do without 
them. All machines have their friction; and possibly this does enough 
good to counterbalance the evil. At any rate, it is a great evil to make 
a stir about it. But when the friction comes to have its machine, and 
oppression and robbery are organized, I say, let us not have such a 
machine any longer. In other words, when a sixth of the population of a 
nation which has undertaken to be the refuge of liberty are slaves, and 
a whole country is unjustly overrun and conquered by a foreign army, and 
subjected to military law, I think that it is not too soon for honest 
men to rebel and revolutionize. What makes this duty the more urgent 
is the fact that the country so overrun is not our own, but ours is the 
invading army. 

Paley, a common authority with many on moral questions, in his chapter 
on the "Duty of Submission to Civil Government," resolves all civil 
obligation into expediency; and he proceeds to say that "so long as 
the interest of the whole society requires it, that is, so long as the 
established government cannot be resisted or changed without public 
inconveniency, it is the will of God... that the established government 



be obeyed, and no longer.... This principle being admitted, the justice 
of every particular case of resistance is reduced to a computation of 
the quantity of the danger and grievance on the one side, and of the 
probability and expense of redressing it on the other." Of this, he 
says, every man shall judge for himself. But Paley appears never to have 
contemplated those cases to which the rule of expediency does not apply, 
in which a people, as well as an individual, must do justice, cost what 
it may. If I have unjustly wrested a plank from a drowning man, I must 
restore it to him though I drown myself. This, according to Paley, would 
be inconvenient. But he that would save his life, in such a case, shall 
lose it. This people must cease to hold slaves, and to make war on 
Mexico, though it cost them their existence as a people. 

In their practice, nations agree with Paley; but does any one think that 
Massachusetts does exactly what is right at the present crisis? 

"A drab of state, a cloth-o'-silver slut, 

To have her train borne up, and her soul trail in the dirt." 

Practically speaking, the opponents to a reform in Massachusetts are 
not a hundred thousand politicians at the South, but a hundred thousand 
merchants and farmers here, who are more interested in commerce and 
agriculture than they are in humanity, and are not prepared to do 
justice to the slave and to Mexico, cost what it may. I quarrel not with 
far-off foes, but with those who, near at home, co-operate with, and 
do the bidding of those far away, and without whom the latter would be 
harmless. We are accustomed to say, that the mass of men are unprepared; 
but improvement is slow, because the few are not materially wiser or 
better than the many. It is not so important that many should be as good 
as you, as that there be some absolute goodness somewhere; for that will 
leaven the whole lump. There are thousands who are in opinion opposed 
to slavery and to the war, who yet in effect do nothing to put an end to 
them; who, esteeming themselves children of Washington and Franklin, sit 
down with their hands in their pockets, and say that they know not what 
to do, and do nothing; who even postpone the question of freedom to the 
question of free-trade, and quietly read the prices-current along with 
the latest advices from Mexico, after dinner, and, it may be, fall 
asleep over them both. What is the price-current of an honest man and 
patriot to-day? They hesitate, and they regret, and sometimes they 
petition; but they do nothing in earnest and with effect. They will 
wait, well disposed, for others to remedy the evil, that they may no 
longer have it to regret. At most, they give only a cheap vote, and a 
feeble countenance and Godspeed, to the right, as it goes by them. There 
are nine hundred and ninety-nine patrons of virtue to one virtuous man; 
but it is easier to deal with the real possessor of a thing than with 
the temporary guardian of it. 


All voting is a sort of gaming, like checkers or backgammon, with a 



slight moral tinge to it, a playing with right and wrong, with moral 
questions; and betting naturally accompanies it. The character of the 
voters is not staked. I cast my vote, perchance, as I think right; but I 
am not vitally concerned that that right should prevail. I am willing to 
leave it to the majority. Its obligation, therefore, never exceeds that 
of expediency. Even voting for the right is doing nothing for it. It is 
only expressing to men feebly your desire that it should prevail. A 
wise man will not leave the right to the mercy of chance, nor wish it to 
prevail through the power of the majority. There is but little virtue in 
the action of masses of men. When the majority shall at length vote for 
the abolition of slavery, it will be because they are indifferent to 
slavery, or because there is but little slavery left to be abolished by 
their vote. They will then be the only slaves. Only his vote can hasten 
the abolition of slavery who asserts his own freedom by his vote. 

I hear of a convention to be held at Baltimore, or elsewhere, for the 
selection of a candidate for the Presidency, made up chiefly of editors, 
and men who are politicians by profession; but I think, what is it to 
any independent, intelligent, and respectable man what decision they 
may come to? Shall we not have the advantage of his wisdom and honesty, 
nevertheless? Can we not count upon some independent votes? Are there 
not many individuals in the country who do not attend conventions? But 
no: I find that the respectable man, so called, has immediately drifted 
from his position, and despairs of his country, when his country has 
more reason to despair of him. He forthwith adopts one of the candidates 
thus selected as the only available one, thus proving that he is himself 
available for any purposes of the demagogue. His vote is of no more 
worth than that of any unprincipled foreigner or hireling native, who 
may have been bought. Oh for a man who is a man, and, as my neighbor 
says, has a bone in his back which you cannot pass your hand through! 

Our statistics are at fault: the population has been returned too large. 

How many men are there to a square thousand miles in this country? 

Hardly one. Does not America offer any inducement for men to settle 
here? The American has dwindled into an Odd Fellow-one who may be known 
by the development of his organ of gregariousness, and a manifest lack 
of intellect and cheerful self-reliance; whose first and chief concern, 
on coming into the world, is to see that the almshouses are in good 
repair; and, before yet he has lawfully donned the virile garb, to 
collect a fund for the support of the widows and orphans that may be; 
who, in short ventures to live only by the aid of the Mutual Insurance 
company, which has promised to bury him decently. 

It is not a man's duty, as a matter of course, to devote himself to the 
eradication of any, even the most enormous wrong; he may still properly 
have other concerns to engage him; but it is his duty, at least, to wash 
his hands of it, and, if he gives it no thought longer, not to give 
it practically his support. If I devote myself to other pursuits and 
contemplations, I must first see, at least, that I do not pursue them 



sitting upon another man's shoulders. I must get off him first, that 
he may pursue his contemplations too. See what gross inconsistency is 
tolerated. I have heard some of my townsmen say, "I should like to have 
them order me out to help put down an insurrection of the slaves, or to 
march to Mexico;--see if I would go"; and yet these very men have each, 
directly by their allegiance, and so indirectly, at least, by their 
money, furnished a substitute. The soldier is applauded who refuses to 
serve in an unjust war by those who do not refuse to sustain the unjust 
government which makes the war; is applauded by those whose own act 
and authority he disregards and sets at naught; as if the state were 
penitent to that degree that it hired one to scourge it while it sinned, 
but not to that degree that it left off sinning for a moment. Thus, 
under the name of Order and Civil Government, we are all made at last to 
pay homage to and support our own meanness. After the first blush of 
sin comes its indifference; and from immoral it becomes, as it were, 
unmoral, and not quite unnecessary to that life which we have made. 

The broadest and most prevalent error requires the most disinterested 
virtue to sustain it. The slight reproach to which the virtue of 
patriotism is commonly liable, the noble are most likely to incur. 

Those who, while they disapprove of the character and measures of a 
government, yield to it their allegiance and support are undoubtedly 
its most conscientious supporters, and so frequently the most serious 
obstacles to reform. Some are petitioning the State to dissolve the 
Union, to disregard the requisitions of the President. Why do they not 
dissolve it themselves-the union between themselves and the State-and 
refuse to pay their quota into its treasury? Do not they stand in the 
same relation to the State, that the State does to the Union? And have 
not the same reasons prevented the State from resisting the Union, which 
have prevented them from resisting the State? 

How can a man be satisfied to entertain an opinion merely, and enjoy it? 

Is there any enjoyment in it, if his opinion is that he is aggrieved? If 
you are cheated out of a single dollar by your neighbor, you do not rest 
satisfied with knowing that you are cheated, or with saying that you are 
cheated, or even with petitioning him to pay you your due; but you take 
effectual steps at once to obtain the full amount, and see that you 
are never cheated again. Action from principle-the perception and the 
performance of right-changes things and relations; it is essentially 
revolutionary, and does not consist wholly with anything which was. 

It not only divides states and churches, it divides families; ay, 
it divides the individual, separating the diabolical in him from the 
divine. 

Unjust laws exist; shall we be content to obey them, or shall we 
endeavor to amend them, and obey them until we have succeeded, or shall 
we transgress them at once? Men generally, under such a government 
as this, think that they ought to wait until they have persuaded the 



majority to alter them. They think that, if they should resist, 
the remedy would be worse than the evil. But it is the fault of the 
government itself that the remedy is worse than the evil. It makes it 
worse. Why is it not more apt to anticipate and provide for reform? Why 
does it not cherish its wise minority? Why does it cry and resist before 
it is hurt? Why does it not encourage its citizens to be on the alert to 
point out its faults, and do better than it would have them? Why does 
it always crucify Christ, and excommunicate Copernicus and Luther, and 
pronounce Washington and Franklin rebels? 

One would think, that a deliberate and practical denial of its authority 
was the only offence never contemplated by government; else, why has it 
not assigned its definite, its suitable and proportionate, penalty? If a 
man who has no property refuses but once to earn nine shillings for 
the State, he is put in prison for a period unlimited by any law that 
I know, and determined only by the discretion of those who placed him 
there; but if he should steal ninety times nine shillings from the 
State, he is soon permitted to go at large again. 

If the injustice is part of the necessary friction of the machine 
of government, let it go, let it go; perchance it will wear 
smooth--certainly the machine will wear out. If the injustice has a 
spring, or a pulley, or a rope, or a crank, exclusively for itself, then 
perhaps you may consider whether the remedy will not be worse than the 
evil; but if it is of such a nature that it requires you to be the agent 
of injustice to another, then, I say, break the law. Let your life be 
a counter friction to stop the machine. What I have to do is to see, at 
any rate, that I do not lend myself to the wrong which I condemn. 

As for adopting the ways which the State has provided for remedying the 
evil, I know not of such ways. They take too much time, and a man's life 
will be gone. I have other affairs to attend to. I came into this world, 
not chiefly to make this a good place to live in, but to live in it, 
be it good or bad. A man has not everything to do, but something; and 
because he cannot do everything, it is not necessary that he should do 
something wrong. It is not my business to be petitioning the Governor or 
the Legislature any more than it is theirs to petition me; and if they 
should not hear my petition, what should I do then? But in this case the 
State has provided no way; its very Constitution is the evil. This may 
seem to be harsh and stubborn and unconciliatory; but it is to treat 
with the utmost kindness and consideration the only spirit that can 
appreciate or deserves it. So is an change for the better, like birth 
and death which convulse the body. 

I do not hesitate to say, that those who call themselves Abolitionists 
should at once effectually withdraw their support, both in person and 
property, from the government of Massachusetts, and not wait till they 
constitute a majority of one, before they suffer the right to prevail 



through them. I think that it is enough if they have God on their side, 
without waiting for that other one. Moreover, any man more right than 
his neighbors constitutes a majority of one already. 

I meet this American government, or its representative, the State 
government, directly, and face to face, once a year-no more-in 
the person of its tax-gatherer; this is the only mode in which a man 
situated as I am necessarily meets it; and it then says distinctly, 

Recognize me; and the simplest, the most effectual, and, in the present 
posture of affairs, the indispensablest mode of treating with it on this 
head, of expressing your little satisfaction with and love for it, is 
to deny it then. My civil neighbor, the tax-gatherer, is the very man I 
have to deal with-for it is, after all, with men and not with parchment 
that I quarrel-and he has voluntarily chosen to be an agent of the 
government. How shall he ever know well what he is and does as an 
officer of the government, or as a man, until he is obliged to consider 
whether he shall treat me, his neighbor, for whom he has respect, as 
a neighbor and well-disposed man, or as a maniac and disturber of the 
peace, and see if he can get over this obstruction to his neighborliness 
without a ruder and more impetuous thought or speech corresponding with 
his action? I know this well, that if one thousand, if one hundred, if 
ten men whom I could name-if ten honest men only-ay, if one HONEST 
man, in this State of Massachusetts, ceasing to hold slaves, were 
actually to withdraw from this copartnership, and be locked up in the 
county jail therefor, it would be the abolition of slavery in America. 

For it matters not how small the beginning may seem to be: what is once 
well done is done forever. But we love better to talk about it: that 
we say is our mission. Reform keeps many scores of newspapers in 
its service, but not one man. If my esteemed neighbor, the State's 
ambassador, who will devote his days to the settlement of the question 
of human rights in the Council Chamber, instead of being threatened with 
the prisons of Carolina, were to sit down the prisoner of Massachusetts, 
that State which is so anxious to foist the sin of slavery upon her 
sister-though at present she can discover only an act of inhospitality 
to be the ground of a quarrel with her-the Legislature would not wholly 
waive the subject the following winter. 

Under a government which imprisons any unjustly, the true place for a 
just man is also a prison. The proper place to-day, the only place which 
Massachusetts has provided for her freer and less desponding spirits, 
is in her prisons, to be put out and locked out of the State by her own 
act, as they have already put themselves out by their principles. It is 
there that the fugitive slave, and the Mexican prisoner on parole, and 
the Indian come to plead the wrongs of his race, should find them; 
on that separate, but more free and honorable ground, where the State 
places those who are not with her, but against her-the only house in a 
slave State in which a free man can abide with honor. If any think that 
their influence would be lost there, and their voices no longer afflict 



the ear of the State, that they would not be as an enemy within its 
walls, they do not know by how much truth is stronger than error, nor 
how much more eloquently and effectively he can combat injustice who 
has experienced a little in his own person. Cast your whole vote, not a 
strip of paper merely, but your whole influence. A minority is powerless 
while it conforms to the majority; it is not even a minority then; but 
it is irresistible when it clogs by its whole weight. If the alternative 
is to keep all just men in prison, or give up war and slavery, the State 
will not hesitate which to choose. If a thousand men were not to pay 
their tax-bills this year, that would not be a violent and bloody 
measure, as it would be to pay them, and enable the State to commit 
violence and shed innocent blood. This is, in fact, the definition of a 
peaceable revolution, if any such is possible. If the tax-gatherer, or 
any other public officer, asks me, as one has done, "But what shall 
I do?" my answer is, "If you really wish to do anything, resign your 
office." When the subject has refused allegiance, and the officer has 
resigned his office, then the revolution is accomplished. But even 
suppose blood should flow. Is there not a sort of blood shed when the 
conscience is wounded? Through this wound a man's real manhood and 
immortality flow out, and he bleeds to an everlasting death. I see this 
blood flowing now. 

I have contemplated the imprisonment of the offender, rather than the 
seizure of his goods--though both will serve the same purpose-because 
they who assert the purest right, and consequently are most dangerous 
to a corrupt State, commonly have not spent much time in accumulating 
property. To such the State renders comparatively small service, and 
a slight tax is wont to appear exorbitant, particularly if they are 
obliged to earn it by special labor with their hands. If there were 
one who lived wholly without the use of money, the State itself 
would hesitate to demand it of him. But the rich man-not to make any 
invidious comparison-is always sold to the institution which makes him 
rich. Absolutely speaking, the more money, the less virtue; for money 
comes between a man and his objects, and obtains them for him; and 
it was certainly no great virtue to obtain it. It puts to rest many 
questions which he would otherwise be taxed to answer; while the only 
new question which it puts is the hard but superfluous one, how to 
spend it. Thus his moral ground is taken from under his feet. The 
opportunities of living are diminished in proportion as what are called 
the "means" are increased. The best thing a man can do for his culture 
when he is rich is to endeavor to carry out those schemes which he 
entertained when he was poor. Christ answered the Herodians according to 
their condition. "Show me the tribute-money," said he;--and one took a 
penny out of his pocket;--if you use money which has the image of Caesar 
on it, and which he has made current and valuable, that is, if you 
are men of the State, and gladly enjoy the advantages of Caesar's 
government, then pay him back some of his own when he demands it; 
"Render therefore to Caesar that which is Caesar's, and to God those 



things which are God's"-leaving them no wiser than before as to which 
was which; for they did not wish to know. 

When I converse with the freest of my neighbors, I perceive that, 
whatever they may say about the magnitude and seriousness of the 
question, and their regard for the public tranquillity, the long and 
the short of the matter is, that they cannot spare the protection of the 
existing government, and they dread the consequences to their property 
and families of disobedience to it. For my own part, I should not like 
to think that I ever rely on the protection of the State. But, if I deny 
the authority of the State when it presents its tax-bill, it will soon 
take and waste all my property, and so harass me and my children without 
end. This is hard. This makes it impossible for a man to live honestly, 
and at the same time comfortably in outward respects. It will not be 
worth the while to accumulate property; that would be sure to go again. 
You must hire or squat somewhere, and raise but a small crop, and eat 
that soon. You must live within yourself, and depend upon yourself 
always tucked up and ready for a start, and not have many affairs. A 
man may grow rich in Turkey even, if he will be in all respects a 
good subject of the Turkish government. Confucius said, "If a state is 
governed by the principles of reason, poverty and misery are subjects 
of shame; if a state is not governed by the principles of reason, riches 
and honors are the subjects of shame." No: until I want the protection 
of Massachusetts to be extended to me in some distant Southern port, 
where my liberty is endangered, or until I am bent solely on building 
up an estate at home by peaceful enterprise, I can afford to refuse 
allegiance to Massachusetts, and her right to my property and life. It 
costs me less in every sense to incur the penalty of disobedience to the 
State than it would to obey. I should feel as if I were worth less in 
that case. 

Some years ago, the State met me in behalf of the Church, and commanded 
me to pay a certain sum toward the support of a clergyman whose 
preaching my father attended, but never I myself. "Pay," it said, "or be 
locked up in the jail." I declined to pay. But, unfortunately, another 
man saw fit to pay it. I did not see why the schoolmaster should be 
taxed to support the priest, and not the priest the schoolmaster: for 
I was not the State's schoolmaster, but I supported myself by voluntary 
subscription. I did not see why the lyceum should not present its 
tax-bill, and have the State to back its demand, as well as the Church. 
However, at the request of the selectmen, I condescended to make some 
such statement as this in writing:-"Know all men by these presents, 
that I, Henry Thoreau, do not wish to be regarded as a member of any 
incorporated society which I have not joined." This I gave to the town 
clerk; and he has it. The State, having thus learned that I did not wish 
to be regarded as a member of that church, has never made a like 
demand on me since; though it said that it must adhere to its original 
presumption that time. If I had known how to name them, I should then 



have signed off in detail from all the societies which I never signed on 
to; but I did not know where to find a complete list. 

I have paid no poll-tax for six years. I was put into a jail once on 
this account, for one night; and, as I stood considering the walls of 
solid stone, two or three feet thick, the door of wood and iron, a foot 
thick, and the iron grating which strained the light, I could not help 
being struck with the foolishness of that institution which treated me 
as if I were mere flesh and blood and bones, to be locked up. I wondered 
that it should have concluded at length that this was the best use it 
could put me to, and had never thought to avail itself of my services 
in some way. I saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me and 
my townsmen, there was a still more difficult one to climb or break 
through, before they could get to be as free as I was. I did not for a 
moment feel confined, and the walls seemed a great waste of stone and 
mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my townsmen had paid my tax. They 
plainly did not know how to treat me, but behaved like persons who are 
underbred. In every threat and in every compliment there was a blunder; 
for they thought that my chief desire was to stand the other side of 
that stone wall. I could not but smile to see how industriously they 
locked the door on my meditations, which followed them out again without 
let or hindrance, and they were really all that was dangerous. As they 
could not reach me, they had resolved to punish my body; just as boys, 
if they cannot come at some person against whom they have a spite, will 
abuse his dog. I saw that the State was half-witted, that it was timid 
as a lone woman with her silver spoons, and that it did not know its 
friends from its foes, and I lost all my remaining respect for it, and 
pitied it. 

Thus the State never intentionally confronts a man's sense, intellectual 
or moral, but only his body, his senses. It is not armed with superior 
wit or honesty, but with superior physical strength. I was not born to 
be forced. I will breathe after my own fashion. Let us see who is the 
strongest. What force has a multitude? They only can force me who obey 
a higher law than I. They force me to become like themselves. I do not 
hear of men being forced to have this way or that by masses of men. What 
sort of life were that to live? When I meet a government which says to 
me, "Your money or your life," why should I be in haste to give it my 
money? It may be in a great strait, and not know what to do: I cannot 
help that. It must help itself; do as I do. It is not worth the while to 
snivel about it. I am not responsible for the successful working of the 
machinery of society. I am not the son of the engineer. I perceive that, 
when an acorn and a chestnut fall side by side, the one does not remain 
inert to make way for the other, but both obey their own laws, and 
spring and grow and flourish as best they can, till one, perchance, 
overshadows and destroys the other. If a plant cannot live according to 
its nature, it dies; and so a man. 



The night in prison was novel and interesting enough. The prisoners 
in their shirt-sleeves were enjoying a chat and the evening air in the 
doorway, when I entered. But the jailer said, "Come, boys, it is time 
to lock up"; and so they dispersed, and I heard the sound of their steps 
returning into the hollow apartments. My room-mate was introduced to me 
by the jailer as "a first-rate fellow and a clever man." When the 
door was locked, he showed me where to hang my hat, and how he managed 
matters there. The rooms were whitewashed once a month; and this one, at 
least, was the whitest, most simply furnished, and probably the neatest 
apartment in the town. He naturally wanted to know where I came from, 
and what brought me there; and, when I had told him, I asked him in my 
turn how he came there, presuming him to be an honest man, of course; 
and, as the world goes, I believe he was. "Why," said he, "they accuse 
me of burning a barn; but I never did it." As near as I could discover, 
he had probably gone to bed in a barn when drunk, and smoked his pipe 
there; and so a barn was burnt. He had the reputation of being a clever 
man, had been there some three months waiting for his trial to come on, 
and would have to wait as much longer; but he was quite domesticated and 
contented, since he got his board for nothing, and thought that he was 
well treated. 

He occupied one window, and I the other; and I saw that if one stayed 
there long, his principal business would be to look out the window. I 
had soon read all the tracts that were left there, and examined where 
former prisoners had broken out, and where a grate had been sawed off, 
and heard the history of the various occupants of that room; for I found 
that even here there was a history and a gossip which never circulated 
beyond the walls of the jail. Probably this is the only house in 
the town where verses are composed, which are afterward printed in 
a circular form, but not published. I was shown quite a long list of 
verses which were composed by some young men who had been detected in an 
attempt to escape, who avenged themselves by singing them. 

I pumped my fellow-prisoner as dry as I could, for fear I should never 
see him again; but at length he showed me which was my bed, and left me 
to blow out the lamp. 

It was like travelling into a far country, such as I had never expected 
to behold, to lie there for one night. It seemed to me that I never 
had heard the town-clock strike before, nor the evening sounds of the 
village; for we slept with the windows open, which were inside the 
grating. It was to see my native village in the light of the Middle 
Ages, and our Concord was turned into a Rhine stream, and visions 
of knights and castles passed before me. They were the voices of old 
burghers that I heard in the streets. I was an involuntary spectator 
and auditor of whatever was done and said in the kitchen of the adjacent 
village-inn-a wholly new and rare experience to me. It was a closer 
view of my native town. I was fairly inside of it. I never had seen its 



institutions before. This is one of its peculiar institutions; for it is 
a shire town. I began to comprehend what its inhabitants were about. 

In the morning, our breakfasts were put through the hole in the door, 
in small oblong-square tin pans, made to fit, and holding a pint of 
chocolate, with brown bread, and an iron spoon. When they called for the 
vessels again, I was green enough to return what bread I had left; but 
my comrade seized it, and said that I should lay that up for lunch or 
dinner. Soon after he was let out to work at haying in a neighboring 
field, whither he went every day, and would not be back till noon; so he 
bade me good-day, saying that he doubted if he should see me again. 

When I came out of prison--for some one interfered, and paid that tax--l 
did not perceive that great changes had taken place on the common, 
such as he observed who went in a youth and emerged a tottering 
and gray-headed man; and yet a change had to my eyes come over the 
scene-the town, and State, and country-greater than any that mere time 
could effect. I saw yet more distinctly the State in which I lived. I 
saw to what extent the people among whom I lived could be trusted as 
good neighbors and friends; that their friendship was for summer weather 
only; that they did not greatly propose to do right; that they were 
a distinct race from me by their prejudices and superstitions, as the 
Chinamen and Malays are; that in their sacrifices to humanity, they ran 
no risks, not even to their property; that after all they were not so 
noble but they treated the thief as he had treated them, and hoped, by 
a certain outward observance and a few prayers, and by walking in a 
particular straight though useless path from time to time, to save their 
souls. This may be to judge my neighbors harshly; for I believe that 
many of them are not aware that they have such an institution as the 
jail in their village. 

It was formerly the custom in our village, when a poor debtor came out 
of jail, for his acquaintances to salute him, looking through their 
fingers, which were crossed to represent the grating of a jail window, 
"How do ye do?" My neighbors did not thus salute me, but first looked at 
me, and then at one another, as if I had returned from a long journey. I 
was put into jail as I was going to the shoemaker's to get a shoe which 
was mended. When I was let out the next morning, I proceeded to finish 
my errand, and, having put on my mended shoe, joined a huckleberry 
party, who were impatient to put themselves under my conduct; and in 
half an hour-for the horse was soon tackled-was in the midst of a 
huckleberry field, on one of our highest hills, two miles off, and then 
the State was nowhere to be seen. 

This is the whole history of "My Prisons." 

I have never declined paying the highway tax, because I am as desirous 
of being a good neighbor as I am of being a bad subject; and as for 



supporting schools, I am doing my part to educate my fellow-countrymen 
now. It is for no particular item in the tax-bill that I refuse to pay 
it. I simply wish to refuse allegiance to the State, to withdraw and 
stand aloof from it effectually. I do not care to trace the course of 
my dollar, if I could, till it buys a man or a musket to shoot one 
with--the dollar is innocent-but I am concerned to trace the effects of 
my allegiance. In fact, I quietly declare war with the State, after my 
fashion, though I will still make what use and get what advantage of her 
I can, as is usual in such cases. 

If others pay the tax which is demanded of me, from a sympathy with the 
State, they do but what they have already done in their own case, or 
rather they abet injustice to a greater extent than the State requires. 

If they pay the tax from a mistaken interest in the individual taxed, to 
save his property, or prevent his going to jail, it is because they have 
not considered wisely how far they let their private feelings interfere 
with the public good. 

This, then, is my position at present. But one cannot be too much on his 
guard in such a case, lest his action be biased by obstinacy or an 
undue regard for the opinions of men. Let him see that he does only what 
belongs to himself and to the hour. 

I think sometimes, Why, this people mean well; they are only ignorant; 
they would do better if they knew how: why give your neighbors this pain 
to treat you as they are not inclined to? But I think, again, This is 
no reason why I should do as they do, or permit others to suffer much 
greater pain of a different kind. Again, I sometimes say to myself, When 
many millions of men, without heat, without ill-will, without personal 
feeling of any kind, demand of you a few shillings only, without the 
possibility, such is their constitution, of retracting or altering their 
present demand, and without the possibility, on your side, of appeal 
to any other millions, why expose yourself to this overwhelming brute 
force? You do not resist cold and hunger, the winds and the waves, thus 
obstinately; you quietly submit to a thousand similar necessities. You 
do not put your head into the fire. But just in proportion as I regard 
this as not wholly a brute force, but partly a human force, and consider 
that I have relations to those millions as to so many millions of 
men, and not of mere brute or inanimate things, I see that appeal is 
possible, first and instantaneously, from them to the Maker of 
them, and, secondly, from them to themselves. But, if I put my head 
deliberately into the fire, there is no appeal to fire or to the Maker 
of fire, and I have only myself to blame. If I could convince myself 
that I have any right to be satisfied with men as they are, and to 
treat them accordingly, and not according, in some respects, to my 
requisitions and expectations of what they and I ought to be, then, like 
a good Mussulman and fatalist, I should endeavor to be satisfied with 
things as they are, and say it is the will of God. And, above all, there 



is this difference between resisting this and a purely brute or natural 
force, that I can resist this with some effect; but I cannot expect, 
like Orpheus, to change the nature of the rocks and trees and beasts. 

I do not wish to quarrel with any man or nation. I do not wish to split 
hairs, to make fine distinctions, or set myself up as better than my 
neighbors. I seek rather, I may say, even an excuse for conforming to 
the laws of the land. I am but too ready to conform to them. Indeed, 

I have reason to suspect myself on this head; and each year, as the 
tax-gatherer comes round, I find myself disposed to review the acts and 
position of the general and State governments, and the spirit of the 
people, to discover a pretext for conformity. 

"We must affect our country as our parents, 

And if at any time we alienate 

Our love or industry from doing it honor, 

We must respect effects and teach the soul 
Matter of conscience and religion, 

And not desire of rule or benefit." 


I believe that the State will soon be able to take all my work of this 
sort out of my hands, and then I shall be no better a patriot than my 
fellow-countrymen. Seen from a lower point of view, the Constitution, 
with all its faults, is very good; the law and the courts are very 
respectable; even this State and this American government are, in many 
respects, very admirable and rare things, to be thankful for, such as a 
great many have described them; but seen from a point of view a little 
higher, they are what I have described them; seen from a higher still, 
and the highest, who shall say what they are, or that they are worth 
looking at or thinking of at all? 

However, the government does not concern me much, and I shall bestow the 
fewest possible thoughts on it. It is not many moments that I live under 
a government, even in this world. If a man is thought-free, fancy-free, 
imagination-free, that which is not never for a long time appearing to 
be to him, unwise rulers or reformers cannot fatally interrupt him. 

I know that most men think differently from myself; but those whose 
lives are by profession devoted to the study of these or kindred 
subjects, content me as little as any. Statesmen and legislators, 
standing so completely within the institution, never distinctly 
and nakedly behold it. They speak of moving society, but have no 
resting-place without it. They may be men of a certain experience and 
discrimination, and have no doubt invented ingenious and even useful 
systems, for which we sincerely thank them; but all their wit and 
usefulness lie within certain not very wide limits. They are wont to 
forget that the world is not governed by policy and expediency. Webster 



never goes behind government, and so cannot speak with authority 
about it. His words are wisdom to those legislators who contemplate no 
essential reform in the existing government; but for thinkers, and those 
who legislate for all time, he never once glances at the subject. I know 
of those whose serene and wise speculations on this theme would soon 
reveal the limits of his mind's range and hospitality. Yet, compared 
with the cheap professions of most reformers, and the still cheaper 
wisdom and eloquence of politicians in general, his are almost the only 
sensible and valuable words, and we thank Heaven for him. Comparatively, 
he is always strong, original, and, above all, practical. Still, his 
quality is not wisdom, but prudence. The lawyer's truth is not truth, 
but consistency or a consistent expediency. Truth is always in harmony 
with herself, and is not concerned chiefly to reveal the justice that 
may consist with wrong-doing. He well deserves to be called, as he has 
been called, the Defender of the Constitution. There are really no 
blows to be given by him but defensive ones. He is not a leader, but a 
follower. His leaders are the men of '87. "I have never made an effort," 
he says, "and never propose to make an effort; I have never countenanced 
an effort, and never mean to countenance an effort, to disturb the 
arrangement as originally made, by which the various States came into 
the Union." Still thinking of the sanction which the Constitution gives 
to slavery, he says, "Because it was a part of the original compact-let 
it stand." Notwithstanding his special acuteness and ability, he is 
unable to take a fact out of its merely political relations, and behold 
it as it lies absolutely to be disposed of by the intellect-what, for 
instance, it behooves a man to do here in America to-day with regard to 
slavery, but ventures, or is driven, to make some such desperate answer 
as the following, while professing to speak absolutely, and as a private 
man-from which what new and singular code of social duties might be 
inferred? "The manner," says he, "in which the governments of those 
States where slavery exists are to regulate it is for their own 
consideration, under their responsibility to their constituents, to 
the general laws of propriety, humanity, and justice, and to God. 
Associations formed elsewhere, springing from a feeling of humanity, or 
any other cause, have nothing whatever to do with it. They have never 
received any encouragement from me, and they never will." 

They who know of no purer sources of truth, who have traced up its 
stream no higher, stand, and wisely stand, by the Bible and the 
Constitution, and drink at it there with reverence and humility; but 
they who behold where it comes trickling into this lake or that pool, 
gird up their loins once more, and continue their pilgrimage toward its 
fountain-head. 

No man with a genius for legislation has appeared in America. They are 
rare in the history of the world. There are orators, politicians, and 
eloquent men, by the thousand; but the speaker has not yet opened his 
mouth to speak who is capable of settling the much-vexed questions of 



the day. We love eloquence for its own sake, and not for any truth which 
it may utter, or any heroism it may inspire. Our legislators have not 
yet learned the comparative value of free-trade and of freedom, of 
union, and of rectitude, to a nation. They have no genius or talent for 
comparatively humble questions of taxation and finance, commerce and 
manufacturers and agriculture. If we were left solely to the wordy 
wit of legislators in Congress for our guidance, uncorrected by the 
seasonable experience and the effectual complaints of the people, 
America would not long retain her rank among the nations. For eighteen 
hundred years, though perchance I have no right to say it, the New 
Testament has been written; yet where is the legislator who has wisdom 
and practical talent enough to avail himself of the light which it sheds 
on the science of legislation? 

The authority of government, even such as I am willing to submit to-for 
I will cheerfully obey those who know and can do better than I, and in 
many things even those who neither know nor can do so well--is still an 
impure one: to be strictly just, it must have the sanction and consent 
of the governed. It can have no pure right over my person and property 
but what I concede to it. The progress from an absolute to a limited 
monarchy, from a limited monarchy to a democracy, is a progress toward 
a true respect for the individual. Even the Chinese philosopher was 
wise enough to regard the individual as the basis of the empire. Is 
a democracy, such as we know it, the last improvement possible 
in government? Is it not possible to take a step further towards 
recognizing and organizing the rights of man? There will never be a 
really free and enlightened State until the State comes to recognize 
the individual as a higher and independent power, from which all its own 
power and authority are derived, and treats him accordingly. I please 
myself with imagining a State at least which can afford to be just to 
all men, and to treat the individual with respect as a neighbor; which 
even would not think it inconsistent with its own repose if a few were 
to live aloof from it, not meddling with it, nor embraced by it, who 
fulfilled all the duties of neighbors and fellow-men. A State which bore 
this kind of fruit, and suffered it to drop off as fast as it ripened, 
would prepare the way for a still more perfect and glorious State, which 
also I have imagined, but not yet anywhere seen. 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 

SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

SATURDAY, MARCH 4, 1865 


[Transcriber's note: Weeks of wet weather preceding Lincoln's second 
inauguration had caused Pennsylvania Avenue to become a sea of mud and 
standing water. Thousands of spectators stood in thick mud at the 
Capitol grounds to hear the President. As he stood on the East Portico 
to take the executive oath, the completed Capitol dome over the 
President's head was a physical reminder of the resolve of his 
Administration throughout the years of civil war. Chief Justice Salmon 
Chase administered the oath of office. In little more than a month, the 
President would be assassinated.] 


Fellow-Countrymen: 

At this second appearing to take the oath of the Presidential office 
there is less occasion for an extended address than there was at the 
first. Then a statement somewhat in detail of a course to be pursued 
seemed fitting and proper. Now, at the expiration of four years, during 
which public declarations have been constantly called forth on every 
point and phase of the great contest which still absorbs the attention 
and engrosses the energies of the nation, little that is new could be 
presented. The progress of our arms, upon which all else chiefly 
depends, is as well known to the public as to myself, and it is, I 
trust, reasonably satisfactory and encouraging to all. With high hope 
for the future, no prediction in regard to it is ventured. 

On the occasion corresponding to this four years ago all thoughts were 
anxiously directed to an impending civil war. All dreaded it, all sought 
to avert it. While the inaugural address was being delivered from this 
place, devoted altogether to saving the Union without war, urgent agents 
were in the city seeking to destroy it without war-seeking to dissolve 
the Union and divide effects by negotiation. Both parties deprecated 
war, but one of them would make war rather than let the nation survive, 
and the other would accept war rather than let it perish, and the war 


came. 



One-eighth of the whole population were colored slaves, not distributed 
generally over the Union, but localized in the southern part of it. 

These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful interest. All knew that 
this interest was somehow the cause of the war. To strengthen, 
perpetuate, and extend this interest was the object for which the 
insurgents would rend the Union even by war, while the Government 
claimed no right to do more than to restrict the territorial enlargement 
of it. Neither party expected for the war the magnitude or the duration 
which it has already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the 
conflict might cease with or even before the conflict itself should 
cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less fundamental 
and astounding. Both read the same Bible and pray to the same God, and 
each invokes His aid against the other. It may seem strange that any men 
should dare to ask a just God's assistance in wringing their bread from 
the sweat of other men's faces, but let us judge not, that we be not 
judged. The prayers of both could not be answered. That of neither has 
been answered fully. The Almighty has His own purposes. "Woe unto the 
world because of offenses; for it must needs be that offenses come, but 
woe to that man by whom the offense cometh." If we shall suppose that 
American slavery is one of those offenses which, in the providence of 
God, must needs come, but which, having continued through His appointed 
time, He now wills to remove, and that He gives to both North and South 
this terrible war as the woe due to those by whom the offense came, 
shall we discern therein any departure from those divine attributes 
which the believers in a living God always ascribe to Him? Fondly do we 
hope, fervently do we pray, that this mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled 
by the bondsman's two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall 
be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn with the lash shall be paid 
by another drawn with the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, 
so still it must be said "the judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether." With malice toward none, with charity for all, 
with firmness in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us 
strive on to finish the work we are in, to bind up the nation's wounds, 
to care for him who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and 
his orphan, to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and lasting 
peace among ourselves and with all nations. 



UP FROM SLAVERY : An Autobiography, 

by Booker T. Washington 



Chapter I. A Slave Among Slaves 


I was born a slave on a plantation in Franklin County, Virginia. I am 
not quite sure of the exact place or exact date of my birth, but at 
any rate I suspect I must have been born somewhere and at some time. 

As nearly as I have been able to learn, I was born near a cross-roads 
post-office called Hale's Ford, and the year was 1858 or 1859. I do not 
know the month or the day. The earliest impressions I can now recall are 
of the plantation and the slave quarters-the latter being the part of 
the plantation where the slaves had their cabins. 

My life had its beginning in the midst of the most miserable, desolate, 
and discouraging surroundings. This was so, however, not because my 
owners were especially cruel, for they were not, as compared with many 
others. I was born in a typical log cabin, about fourteen by sixteen 
feet square. In this cabin I lived with my mother and a brother and 
sister till after the Civil War, when we were all declared free. 

Of my ancestry I know almost nothing. In the slave quarters, and even 
later, I heard whispered conversations among the coloured people of 
the tortures which the slaves, including, no doubt, my ancestors on my 
mother's side, suffered in the middle passage of the slave ship while 
being conveyed from Africa to America. I have been unsuccessful in 
securing any information that would throw any accurate light upon 
the history of my family beyond my mother. She, I remember, had a 
half-brother and a half-sister. In the days of slavery not very much 
attention was given to family history and family records--that is, 
black family records. My mother, I suppose, attracted the attention of a 
purchaser who was afterward my owner and hers. Her addition to the slave 
family attracted about as much attention as the purchase of a new horse 
or cow. Of my father I know even less than of my mother. I do not even 
know his name. I have heard reports to the effect that he was a white 
man who lived on one of the near-by plantations. Whoever he was, I never 
heard of his taking the least interest in me or providing in any way 
for my rearing. But I do not find especial fault with him. He was simply 
another unfortunate victim of the institution which the Nation unhappily 
had engrafted upon it at that time. 

The cabin was not only our living-place, but was also used as the 
kitchen for the plantation. My mother was the plantation cook. The cabin 
was without glass windows; it had only openings in the side which let in 
the light, and also the cold, chilly air of winter. There was a door to 
the cabin-that is, something that was called a door--but the uncertain 
hinges by which it was hung, and the large cracks in it, to say nothing 
of the fact that it was too small, made the room a very uncomfortable 



one. In addition to these openings there was, in the lower right-hand 
corner of the room, the "cat-hole, "--a contrivance which almost every 
mansion or cabin in Virginia possessed during the ante-bellum period. 

The "cat-hole" was a square opening, about seven by eight inches, 
provided for the purpose of letting the cat pass in and out of the house 
at will during the night. In the case of our particular cabin I could 
never understand the necessity for this convenience, since there were 
at least a half-dozen other places in the cabin that would have 
accommodated the cats. There was no wooden floor in our cabin, the naked 
earth being used as a floor. In the centre of the earthen floor there 
was a large, deep opening covered with boards, which was used as a place 
in which to store sweet potatoes during the winter. An impression of 
this potato-hole is very distinctly engraved upon my memory, because I 
recall that during the process of putting the potatoes in or taking them 
out I would often come into possession of one or two, which I roasted 
and thoroughly enjoyed. There was no cooking-stove on our plantation, 
and all the cooking for the whites and slaves my mother had to do over 
an open fireplace, mostly in pots and "skillets." While the poorly built 
cabin caused us to suffer with cold in the winter, the heat from the 
open fireplace in summer was equally trying. 

The early years of my life, which were spent in the little cabin, were 
not very different from those of thousands of other slaves. My mother, 
of course, had little time in which to give attention to the training of 
her children during the day. She snatched a few moments for our care in 
the early morning before her work began, and at night after the day's 
work was done. One of my earliest recollections is that of my mother 
cooking a chicken late at night, and awakening her children for the 
purpose of feeding them. How or where she got it I do not know. I 
presume, however, it was procured from our owner's farm. Some people may 
call this theft. If such a thing were to happen now, I should condemn it 
as theft myself. But taking place at the time it did, and for the reason 
that it did, no one could ever make me believe that my mother was guilty 
of thieving. She was simply a victim of the system of slavery. I cannot 
remember having slept in a bed until after our family was declared 
free by the Emancipation Proclamation. Three children--John, my older 
brother, Amanda, my sister, and myself-had a pallet on the dirt floor, 
or, to be more correct, we slept in and on a bundle of filthy rags laid 
upon the dirt floor. 

I was asked not long ago to tell something about the sports and pastimes 
that I engaged in during my youth. Until that question was asked it 
had never occurred to me that there was no period of my life that was 
devoted to play. From the time that I can remember anything, almost 
every day of my life had been occupied in some kind of labour; though 
I think I would now be a more useful man if I had had time for sports. 

During the period that I spent in slavery I was not large enough to be 
of much service, still I was occupied most of the time in cleaning the 



yards, carrying water to the men in the fields, or going to the mill to 
which I used to take the corn, once a week, to be ground. The mill was 
about three miles from the plantation. This work I always dreaded. The 
heavy bag of corn would be thrown across the back of the horse, and the 
corn divided about evenly on each side; but in some way, almost 
without exception, on these trips, the corn would so shift as to become 
unbalanced and would fall off the horse, and often I would fall with it. 

As I was not strong enough to reload the corn upon the horse, I would 
have to wait, sometimes for many hours, till a chance passer-by came 
along who would help me out of my trouble. The hours while waiting for 
some one were usually spent in crying. The time consumed in this way 
made me late in reaching the mill, and by the time I got my corn ground 
and reached home it would be far into the night. The road was a lonely 
one, and often led through dense forests. I was always frightened. The 
woods were said to be full of soldiers who had deserted from the army, 
and I had been told that the first thing a deserter did to a Negro boy 
when he found him alone was to cut off his ears. Besides, when I was 
late in getting home I knew I would always get a severe scolding or a 
flogging. 

I had no schooling whatever while I was a slave, though I remember on 
several occasions I went as far as the schoolhouse door with one of my 
young mistresses to carry her books. The picture of several dozen boys 
and girls in a schoolroom engaged in study made a deep impression upon 
me, and I had the feeling that to get into a schoolhouse and study in 
this way would be about the same as getting into paradise. 

So far as I can now recall, the first knowledge that I got of the fact 
that we were slaves, and that freedom of the slaves was being discussed, 
was early one morning before day, when I was awakened by my mother 
kneeling over her children and fervently praying that Lincoln and his 
armies might be successful, and that one day she and her children might 
be free. In this connection I have never been able to understand how the 
slaves throughout the South, completely ignorant as were the masses so 
far as books or newspapers were concerned, were able to keep themselves 
so accurately and completely informed about the great National questions 
that were agitating the country. From the time that Garrison, Lovejoy, 
and others began to agitate for freedom, the slaves throughout the South 
kept in close touch with the progress of the movement. Though I was a 
mere child during the preparation for the Civil War and during the war 
itself, I now recall the many late-at-night whispered discussions that I 
heard my mother and the other slaves on the plantation indulge in. These 
discussions showed that they understood the situation, and that they 
kept themselves informed of events by what was termed the "grape-vine" 
telegraph. 

During the campaign when Lincoln was first a candidate for the 
Presidency, the slaves on our far-off plantation, miles from any 



railroad or large city or daily newspaper, knew what the issues involved 
were. When war was begun between the North and the South, every slave on 
our plantation felt and knew that, though other issues were discussed, 
the primal one was that of slavery. Even the most ignorant members of 
my race on the remote plantations felt in their hearts, with a certainty 
that admitted of no doubt, that the freedom of the slaves would be the 
one great result of the war, if the northern armies conquered. Every 
success of the Federal armies and every defeat of the Confederate forces 
was watched with the keenest and most intense interest. Often the slaves 
got knowledge of the results of great battles before the white people 
received it. This news was usually gotten from the coloured man who was 
sent to the post-office for the mail. In our case the post-office was 
about three miles from the plantation, and the mail came once or twice 
a week. The man who was sent to the office would linger about the place 
long enough to get the drift of the conversation from the group of white 
people who naturally congregated there, after receiving their mail, 
to discuss the latest news. The mail-carrier on his way back to our 
master's house would as naturally retail the news that he had secured 
among the slaves, and in this way they often heard of important events 
before the white people at the "big house," as the master's house was 
called. 

I cannot remember a single instance during my childhood or early 
boyhood when our entire family sat down to the table together, and God's 
blessing was asked, and the family ate a meal in a civilized manner. 

On the plantation in Virginia, and even later, meals were gotten by the 
children very much as dumb animals get theirs. It was a piece of bread 
here and a scrap of meat there. It was a cup of milk at one time and 
some potatoes at another. Sometimes a portion of our family would eat 
out of the skillet or pot, while some one else would eat from a tin 
plate held on the knees, and often using nothing but the hands with 
which to hold the food. When I had grown to sufficient size, I was 
required to go to the "big house" at meal-times to fan the flies from 
the table by means of a large set of paper fans operated by a pulley. 

Naturally much of the conversation of the white people turned upon the 
subject of freedom and the war, and I absorbed a good deal of it. I 
remember that at one time I saw two of my young mistresses and some 
lady visitors eating ginger-cakes, in the yard. At that time those cakes 
seemed to me to be absolutely the most tempting and desirable things 
that I had ever seen; and I then and there resolved that, if I ever got 
free, the height of my ambition would be reached if I could get to the 
point where I could secure and eat ginger-cakes in the way that I saw 
those ladies doing. 

Of course as the war was prolonged the white people, in many cases, 
often found it difficult to secure food for themselves. I think the 
slaves felt the deprivation less than the whites, because the usual diet 
for slaves was corn bread and pork, and these could be raised on the 



plantation; but coffee, tea, sugar, and other articles which the whites 
had been accustomed to use could not be raised on the plantation, and 
the conditions brought about by the war frequently made it impossible 
to secure these things. The whites were often in great straits. Parched 
corn was used for coffee, and a kind of black molasses was used instead 
of sugar. Many times nothing was used to sweeten the so-called tea and 
coffee. 

The first pair of shoes that I recall wearing were wooden ones. They 
had rough leather on the top, but the bottoms, which were about an 
inch thick, were of wood. When I walked they made a fearful noise, and 
besides this they were very inconvenient, since there was no yielding 
to the natural pressure of the foot. In wearing them one presented and 
exceedingly awkward appearance. The most trying ordeal that I was forced 
to endure as a slave boy, however, was the wearing of a flax shirt. In 
the portion of Virginia where I lived it was common to use flax as part 
of the clothing for the slaves. That part of the flax from which our 
clothing was made was largely the refuse, which of course was the 
cheapest and roughest part. I can scarcely imagine any torture, except, 
perhaps, the pulling of a tooth, that is equal to that caused by putting 
on a new flax shirt for the first time. It is almost equal to the 
feeling that one would experience if he had a dozen or more chestnut 
burrs, or a hundred small pin-points, in contact with his flesh. Even 
to this day I can recall accurately the tortures that I underwent when 
putting on one of these garments. The fact that my flesh was soft and 
tender added to the pain. But I had no choice. I had to wear the flax 
shirt or none; and had it been left to me to choose, I should have 
chosen to wear no covering. In connection with the flax shirt, my 
brother John, who is several years older than I am, performed one of 
the most generous acts that I ever heard of one slave relative doing for 
another. On several occasions when I was being forced to wear a new flax 
shirt, he generously agreed to put it on in my stead and wear it for 
several days, till it was "broken in." Until I had grown to be quite a 
youth this single garment was all that I wore. 

One may get the idea, from what I have said, that there was bitter 
feeling toward the white people on the part of my race, because of the 
fact that most of the white population was away fighting in a war 
which would result in keeping the Negro in slavery if the South was 
successful. In the case of the slaves on our place this was not true, 
and it was not true of any large portion of the slave population in the 
South where the Negro was treated with anything like decency. During 
the Civil War one of my young masters was killed, and two were severely 
wounded. I recall the feeling of sorrow which existed among the slaves 
when they heard of the death of "Mars' Billy." It was no sham sorrow, 
but real. Some of the slaves had nursed "Mars' Billy"; others had played 
with him when he was a child. "Mars' Billy" had begged for mercy in 
the case of others when the overseer or master was thrashing them. The 



sorrow in the slave quarter was only second to that in the "big house." 

When the two young masters were brought home wounded, the sympathy of 
the slaves was shown in many ways. They were just as anxious to assist 
in the nursing as the family relatives of the wounded. Some of the 
slaves would even beg for the privilege of sitting up at night to nurse 
their wounded masters. This tenderness and sympathy on the part of those 
held in bondage was a result of their kindly and generous nature. In 
order to defend and protect the women and children who were left on the 
plantations when the white males went to war, the slaves would have laid 
down their lives. The slave who was selected to sleep in the "big house" 
during the absence of the males was considered to have the place of 
honour. Any one attempting to harm "young Mistress" or "old Mistress" 
during the night would have had to cross the dead body of the slave to 
do so. I do not know how many have noticed it, but I think that it will 
be found to be true that there are few instances, either in slavery 
or freedom, in which a member of my race has been known to betray a 
specific trust. 

As a rule, not only did the members of my race entertain no feelings of 
bitterness against the whites before and during the war, but there are 
many instances of Negroes tenderly carrying for their former masters and 
mistresses who for some reason have become poor and dependent since the 
war. I know of instances where the former masters of slaves have for 
years been supplied with money by their former slaves to keep them from 
suffering. I have known of still other cases in which the former slaves 
have assisted in the education of the descendants of their former 
owners. I know of a case on a large plantation in the South in which a 
young white man, the son of the former owner of the estate, has become 
so reduced in purse and self-control by reason of drink that he is a 
pitiable creature; and yet, notwithstanding the poverty of the coloured 
people themselves on this plantation, they have for years supplied this 
young white man with the necessities of life. One sends him a little 
coffee or sugar, another a little meat, and so on. Nothing that the 
coloured people possess is too good for the son of "old Mars' Tom," who 
will perhaps never be permitted to suffer while any remain on the place 
who knew directly or indirectly of "old Mars' Tom." 

I have said that there are few instances of a member of my race 
betraying a specific trust. One of the best illustrations of this which 
I know of is in the case of an ex-slave from Virginia whom I met not 
long ago in a little town in the state of Ohio. I found that this man 
had made a contract with his master, two or three years previous to 
the Emancipation Proclamation, to the effect that the slave was to be 
permitted to buy himself, by paying so much per year for his body; and 
while he was paying for himself, he was to be permitted to labour where 
and for whom he pleased. Finding that he could secure better wages in 
Ohio, he went there. When freedom came, he was still in debt to his 
master some three hundred dollars. Notwithstanding that the Emancipation 



Proclamation freed him from any obligation to his master, this black man 
walked the greater portion of the distance back to where his old master 
lived in Virginia, and placed the last dollar, with interest, in his 
hands. In talking to me about this, the man told me that he knew that 
he did not have to pay the debt, but that he had given his word to the 
master, and his word he had never broken. He felt that he could not 
enjoy his freedom till he had fulfilled his promise. 

From some things that I have said one may get the idea that some of the 
slaves did not want freedom. This is not true. I have never seen one who 
did not want to be free, or one who would return to slavery. 

I pity from the bottom of my heart any nation or body of people that is 
so unfortunate as to get entangled in the net of slavery. I have long 
since ceased to cherish any spirit of bitterness against the Southern 
white people on account of the enslavement of my race. No one section of 
our country was wholly responsible for its introduction, and, besides, 
it was recognized and protected for years by the General Government. 
Having once got its tentacles fastened on to the economic and social 
life of the Republic, it was no easy matter for the country to relieve 
itself of the institution. Then, when we rid ourselves of prejudice, or 
racial feeling, and look facts in the face, we must acknowledge that, 
notwithstanding the cruelty and moral wrong of slavery, the ten million 
Negroes inhabiting this country, who themselves or whose ancestors 
went through the school of American slavery, are in a stronger and more 
hopeful condition, materially, intellectually, morally, and religiously, 
than is true of an equal number of black people in any other portion of 
the globe. This is so to such an extent that Negroes in this country, 
who themselves or whose forefathers went through the school of slavery, 
are constantly returning to Africa as missionaries to enlighten those 
who remained in the fatherland. This I say, not to justify slavery-on 
the other hand, I condemn it as an institution, as we all know that in 
America it was established for selfish and financial reasons, and not 
from a missionary motive-but to call attention to a fact, and to 
show how Providence so often uses men and institutions to accomplish 
a purpose. When persons ask me in these days how, in the midst of what 
sometimes seem hopelessly discouraging conditions, I can have such 
faith in the future of my race in this country, I remind them of the 
wilderness through which and out of which, a good Providence has already 
led us. 

Ever since I have been old enough to think for myself, I have 
entertained the idea that, notwithstanding the cruel wrongs inflicted 
upon us, the black man got nearly as much out of slavery as the white 
man did. The hurtful influences of the institution were not by any means 
confined to the Negro. This was fully illustrated by the life upon our 
own plantation. The whole machinery of slavery was so constructed as to 
cause labour, as a rule, to be looked upon as a badge of degradation, 



of inferiority. Hence labour was something that both races on the slave 
plantation sought to escape. The slave system on our place, in a large 
measure, took the spirit of self-reliance and self-help out of the white 
people. My old master had many boys and girls, but not one, so far as 
I know, ever mastered a single trade or special line of productive 
industry. The girls were not taught to cook, sew, or to take care of the 
house. All of this was left to the slaves. The slaves, of course, 
had little personal interest in the life of the plantation, and their 
ignorance prevented them from learning how to do things in the most 
improved and thorough manner. As a result of the system, fences were 
out of repair, gates were hanging half off the hinges, doors creaked, 
window-panes were out, plastering had fallen but was not replaced, weeds 
grew in the yard. As a rule, there was food for whites and blacks, but 
inside the house, and on the dining-room table, there was wanting that 
delicacy and refinement of touch and finish which can make a home the 
most convenient, comfortable, and attractive place in the world. Withal 
there was a waste of food and other materials which was sad. When 
freedom came, the slaves were almost as well fitted to begin life anew 
as the master, except in the matter of book-learning and ownership of 
property. The slave owner and his sons had mastered no special industry. 
They unconsciously had imbibed the feeling that manual labour was not 
the proper thing for them. On the other hand, the slaves, in many cases, 
had mastered some handicraft, and none were ashamed, and few unwilling, 
to labour. 

Finally the war closed, and the day of freedom came. It was a momentous 
and eventful day to all upon our plantation. We had been expecting it. 
Freedom was in the air, and had been for months. Deserting soldiers 
returning to their homes were to be seen every day. Others who had been 
discharged, or whose regiments had been paroled, were constantly passing 
near our place. The "grape-vine telegraph" was kept busy night and day. 

The news and mutterings of great events were swiftly carried from one 
plantation to another. In the fear of "Yankee" invasions, the silverware 
and other valuables were taken from the "big house," buried in the 
woods, and guarded by trusted slaves. Woe be to any one who would have 
attempted to disturb the buried treasure. The slaves would give the 
Yankee soldiers food, drink, clothing-anything but that which had been 
specifically intrusted to their care and honour. As the great day drew 
nearer, there was more singing in the slave quarters than usual. It 
was bolder, had more ring, and lasted later into the night. Most of the 
verses of the plantation songs had some reference to freedom. True, they 
had sung those same verses before, but they had been careful to explain 
that the "freedom" in these songs referred to the next world, and had 
no connection with life in this world. Now they gradually threw off the 
mask, and were not afraid to let it be known that the "freedom" in their 
songs meant freedom of the body in this world. The night before the 
eventful day, word was sent to the slave quarters to the effect that 
something unusual was going to take place at the "big house" the next 



morning. There was little, if any, sleep that night. All as excitement 
and expectancy. Early the next morning word was sent to all the slaves, 
old and young, to gather at the house. In company with my mother, 
brother, and sister, and a large number of other slaves, I went to 
the master's house. All of our master's family were either standing or 
seated on the veranda of the house, where they could see what was to 
take place and hear what was said. There was a feeling of deep interest, 
or perhaps sadness, on their faces, but not bitterness. As I now recall 
the impression they made upon me, they did not at the moment seem to be 
sad because of the loss of property, but rather because of parting with 
those whom they had reared and who were in many ways very close to them. 
The most distinct thing that I now recall in connection with the scene 
was that some man who seemed to be a stranger (a United States officer, 

I presume) made a little speech and then read a rather long paper--the 
Emancipation Proclamation, I think. After the reading we were told that 
we were all free, and could go when and where we pleased. My mother, 
who was standing by my side, leaned over and kissed her children, while 
tears of joy ran down her cheeks. She explained to us what it all 
meant, that this was the day for which she had been so long praying, but 
fearing that she would never live to see. 

For some minutes there was great rejoicing, and thanksgiving, and wild 
scenes of ecstasy. But there was no feeling of bitterness. In fact, 
there was pity among the slaves for our former owners. The wild 
rejoicing on the part of the emancipated coloured people lasted but for 
a brief period, for I noticed that by the time they returned to their 
cabins there was a change in their feelings. The great responsibility of 
being free, of having charge of themselves, of having to think and plan 
for themselves and their children, seemed to take possession of them. It 
was very much like suddenly turning a youth of ten or twelve years 
out into the world to provide for himself. In a few hours the great 
questions with which the Anglo-Saxon race had been grappling for 
centuries had been thrown upon these people to be solved. These were 
the questions of a home, a living, the rearing of children, education, 
citizenship, and the establishment and support of churches. Was it any 
wonder that within a few hours the wild rejoicing ceased and a feeling 
of deep gloom seemed to pervade the slave quarters? To some it seemed 
that, now that they were in actual possession of it, freedom was a more 
serious thing than they had expected to find it. Some of the slaves 
were seventy or eighty years old; their best days were gone. They had 
no strength with which to earn a living in a strange place and among 
strange people, even if they had been sure where to find a new place of 
abode. To this class the problem seemed especially hard. Besides, deep 
down in their hearts there was a strange and peculiar attachment to "old 
Marster" and "old Missus," and to their children, which they found it 
hard to think of breaking off. With these they had spent in some cases 
nearly a half-century, and it was no light thing to think of parting. 

Gradually, one by one, stealthily at first, the older slaves began 



to wander from the slave quarters back to the "big house" to have a 
whispered conversation with their former owners as to the future. 



"DR. MANETTE'S MANUSCRIPT" 

By CHARLES DICKENS 


I, Alexandre Manette, unfortunate physician, native of Beauvais, and 
afterwards resident in Paris, write this melancholy paper in my doleful 
cell in the Bastille, during the last month of the year, 1767. I write 
it at stolen intervals, under every difficulty. I design to secrete it 
in the wall of the chimney, where I have slowly and laboriously made a 
place of concealment for it. Some pitying hand may find it there, when 
I and my sorrows are dust. 

"These words are formed by the rusty iron point with which I write with 
difficulty in scrapings of soot and charcoal from the chimney, mixed 
with blood, in the last month of the tenth year of my captivity. Hope 
has quite departed from my breast. I know from terrible warnings I 
have noted in myself that my reason will not long remain unimpaired, 
but I solemnly declare that I am at this time in the possession of my 
right mind-that my memory is exact and circumstantial-and that I 
write the truth as I shall answer for these my last recorded words, 
whether they be ever read by men or not, at the Eternal Judgment-seat. 

"One cloudy moonlight night in the third week of December (I think the 
twenty-second of the month) in the year 1757, I was walking on a 
retired part of the quay by the Seine for the refreshment of the frosty 
air, at an hour's distance from my place of residence in the Street of 
the School of Medicine, when a carriage came along behind me, driven 
very fast. As I stood aside to let that carriage pass, apprehensive 
that it might otherwise run me down, a head was put out at the window, 
and a voice called to the driver to stop. 

"The carriage stopped as soon as the driver could rein in his horses, 
and the same voice called to me by my name. I answered. The carriage 
was then so far in advance of me that two gentlemen had time to open 
the door and alight before I came up with it I observed that they were 


both wrapped in cloaks, and appeared to conceal themselves. As they 
stood side by side near the carriage door, I also observed that they 
both looked of about my own age, or rather younger, and that they were 
greatly alike, in stature, manner, voice, and (as far as I could see) 
face too. 

'"You are Doctor Manette?' said one. 

'"I am." 

'"Doctor Manette, formerly of Beauvais,' said the other; 'the young 
physician, originally an expert surgeon, who within the last year or 
two has made a rising reputation in Paris?' 

"'Gentlemen,' I returned, 'I am that Doctor Manette of whom you speak 
so graciously.' 

"'We have been to your residence,' said the first, 'and not being so 
fortunate as to find you there, and being informed that you were 
probably walking in this direction, we followed, in the hope of 
overtaking you. Will you please to enter the carriage?' 

"The manner of both was imperious, and they both moved, as these words 
were spoken, so as to place me between themselves and the carriage 
door. They were armed. I was not. 

"'Gentlemen,' said I, 'pardon me; but I usually inquire who does me the 
honour to seek my assistance, and what is the nature of the case to 
which I am summoned.' 

"The reply to this was made by him who had spoken second. 'Doctor, 
your clients are people of condition. As to the nature of the case, 
our confidence in your skill assures us that you will ascertain it for 
yourself better than we can describe it. Enough. Will you please to 
enter the carriage?' 

"I could do nothing but comply, and I entered it in silence. They both 
entered after me-the last springing in, after putting up the steps. 

The carriage turned about, and drove on at its former speed. 

"I repeat this conversation exactly as it occurred. I have no doubt 
that it is, word for word, the same. I describe everything exactly as 
it took place, constraining my mind not to wander from the task. Where 
I make the broken marks that follow here, I leave off for the time, and 
put my paper in its hiding-place.... 

"The carriage left the streets behind, passed the North Barrier, and 
emerged upon the country road. At two-thirds of a league from the 



Barrier-1 did not estimate the distance at that time, but afterwards 
when I traversed it— it struck out of the main avenue, and presently 
stopped at a solitary house. We all three alighted, and walked, by a 
damp soft footpath, in a garden where a neglected fountain had 
overflowed to the door of the house. It was not opened immediately, in 
answer to the ringing of the bell, and one of my two conductors struck 
the man who opened it, with his heavy riding glove, across the face. 

"There was nothing in this action to attract my particular attention, 
for I had seen common people struck more commonly than dogs. But the 
other of the two, being angry likewise, struck the man in like manner 
with his arm; the look and bearing of the brothers were then so exactly 
alike that I then first perceived them to be twin brothers. 

"From the time of our alighting at the outer gate (which we found 
locked, and which one of the brothers had opened to admit us, and had 
relocked), I had heard cries proceeding from an upper chamber. I was 
conducted to this chamber straight, the cries growing louder as we 
ascended the stairs, and I found a patient in a high fever of the 
brain, lying on a bed. 

"The patient was a woman of great beauty, and young; assuredly not much 
past twenty. Her hair was torn and ragged, and her arms were bound to 
her sides with sashes and handkerchiefs. I noticed that these bonds 
were all portions of a gentleman's dress. On one of them, which was a 
fringed scarf for a dress of ceremony, I saw the armorial bearings of a 
Noble, and the letter E. 

"I saw this within the first minute of my contemplation of the patient; 
for, in her restless strivings she had turned over on her face on the 
edge of the bed, had drawn the end of the scarf into her mouth, and was 
in danger of suffocation. My first act was to put out my hand to 
relieve her breathing; and, in moving the scarf aside, the embroidery 
in the corner caught my sight. 

"I turned her gently over, placed my hands upon her breast to calm her 
and keep her down, and looked into her face. Her eyes were dilated and 
wild, and she constantly uttered piercing shrieks, and repeated the 
words, 'My husband, my father, and my brother!' and then counted up to 
twelve, and said, 'Hush!' For an instant, and no more, she would pause 
to listen, and then the piercing shrieks would begin again and she 
would repeat the cry 'My husband, my father, and my brother!' and would 
count up to twelve, and say, 'Hush!' There was no variation in the 
order, or the manner. There was no cessation, but the regular moment's 
pause, in the utterance of these sounds. 


"'How long,' I asked, 'Has this lasted?' 



"To distinguish the brothers, I will call them the elder and the 
younger; by the elder, I mean him who exercised the most authority. It 
was the elder who replied, 'Since about this hour last night.' 

"'She has a husband, a father, and a brother?' 

"'A brother.' 

'"I do not address her brother?' 

"He answered with great contempt, 'No.' 

"'She has some recent association with the number twelve?' 

"The younger brother impatiently rejoined, 'With twelve o'clock?' 

"'See, gentlemen,' said I, still keeping my hands upon her breast, 'how 
useless I am, as you have brought me! If I had known what I was coming 
to see, I could have come provided. As it is, time must be lost. 

There are no medicines to be obtained in this lonely place.' 

"The elder brother looked to the younger, who said haughtily, 'There is 
a case of medicines here;' and brought it from a closet, and put it on 
the table. * * * * 

"I opened some of the bottles, smelt them, and put the stoppers to my 
lips. If I had wanted to use anything save narcotic medicines that 
were poisons in themselves, I would not have administered any of those. 

"'Do you doubt them?' asked the younger brother. 

"'You see, monsieur, I am going to use them,' I replied, and said no 
more. 

"I made the patient swallow, with great difficulty, and after many 
efforts, the dose that I desired to give. As I intended to repeat it 
after a while, and as it was necessary to watch its influence, I then 
sat down by the side of the bed. There was a timid and suppressed 
woman in attendance (wife of the man down-stairs), who had retreated 
into a corner. The house was damp and decayed, indifferently 
furnished-evidently, recently occupied and temporarily used. Some 
thick old hangings had been nailed up before the windows, to deaden the 
sound of the shrieks. They continued to be uttered in their regular 
succession, with the cry, 'My husband, my father, and my brother!' the 
counting up to twelve, and 'Hush!' The frenzy was so violent, that I 
had not unfastened the bandages restraining the arms; but I had looked 
to them, to see that they were not painful. The only spark of 
encouragement in the case, was, that my hand upon the sufferer's breast 



had this much soothing influence, that for minutes at a time it 
tranquillised the figure. It had no effect upon the cries; no pendulum 
could be more regular. 

"For the reason that my hand had this effect (I assume), I had sat by 
the side of the bed for half an hour, with the two brothers looking on, 
before the elder said: 

'"There is another patient.' 

"I was startled, and asked, 'Is it a pressing case?' 

"'You had better see,' he carelessly answered; and took up a light. * 

* * * 


"The other patient lay in a back room across a second staircase, which 
was a species of loft over a stable. There was a low plastered ceiling 
to a part of it; the rest was open, to the ridge of the tiled roof, and 
there were beams across. Hay and straw were stored in that portion of 
the place, fagots for firing, and a heap of apples in sand. I had to 
pass through that part, to get at the other. My memory is 
circumstantial and unshaken. I try it with these details, and I see 
them all, in this my cell in the Bastille, near the close of the tenth 
year of my captivity, as I saw them all that night. 

"On some hay on the ground, with a cushion thrown under his heady lay a 
handsome peasant boy-a boy of not more than seventeen at the most. He 
lay on his back, with his teeth set, his right hand clenched on his 
breast, and his glaring eyes looking straight upward. I could not see 
where his wound was, as I kneeled on one knee over him; but, I could 
see that he was dying of a wound from a sharp point. 

'"I am a doctor, my poor fellow,' said I. 'Let me examine it.' 

'"I do not want it examined,' he answered; 'let it be.' 

"It was under his hand, and I soothed him to let me move his hand away. 
The wound was a sword-thrust, received from twenty to twenty-four hours 
before, but no skill could have saved him if it had been looked to 
without delay. He was then dying fast. As I turned my eyes to the 
elder brother, I saw him looking down at this handsome boy whose life 
was ebbing out, as if he were a wounded bird, or hare, or rabbit; not 
at all as if he were a fellow-creature. 

"'How has this been done, monsieur?' said I. 

"'A crazed young common dog! A serf ! Forced my brother to draw upon 
him, and has fallen by my brother's sword-like a gentleman.' 



"There was no touch of pity, sorrow, or kindred humanity, in this 
answer. The speaker seemed to acknowledge that it was inconvenient to 
have that different order of creature dying there, and that it would 
have been better if he had died in the usual obscure routine of his 
vermin kind. He was quite incapable of any compassionate feeling about 
the boy, or about his fate. 

"The boy's eyes had slowly moved to him as he had spoken, and they now 
slowly moved to me. 

'"Doctor, they are very proud, these Nobles; but we common dogs are 
proud too, sometimes. They plunder us, outrage us, beat us, kill us; 
but we have a little pride left, sometimes. She-have you seen her, 

Doctor?' 

"The shrieks and the cries were audible there, though subdued by the 
distance. He referred to them, as if she were lying in our presence. 

"I said, 'I have seen her.' 

"'She is my sister, Doctor. They have had their shameful rights, these 
Nobles, in the modesty and virtue of our sisters, many years, but we 
have had good girls among us. I know it, and have heard my father say 
so. She was a good girl. She was betrothed to a good young man, too: 
a tenant of his. We were all tenants of his-that man's who stands 
there. The other is his brother, the worst of a bad race.' 

"It was with the greatest difficulty that the boy gathered bodily force 
to speak; but, his spirit spoke with a dreadful emphasis. 

"'We were so robbed by that man who stands there, as all we common dogs 
are by those superior Beings-taxed by him without mercy, obliged to 
work for him without pay, obliged to grind our corn at his mill, 
obliged to feed scores of his tame birds on our wretched crops, and 
forbidden for our lives to keep a single tame bird of our own, pillaged 
and plundered to that degree that when we chanced to have a bit of 
meat, we ate it in fear, with the door barred and the shutters closed, 
that his people should not see it and take it from us--l say, we were 
so robbed, and hunted, and were made so poor, that our father told us 
it was a dreadful thing to bring a child into the world, and that what 
we should most pray for, was, that our women might be barren and our 
miserable race die out!' 

"I had never before seen the sense of being oppressed, bursting forth 
like a fire. I had supposed that it must be latent in the people 
somewhere; but, I had never seen it break out, until I saw it in the 
dying boy. 



'"Nevertheless, Doctor, my sister married. He was ailing at that time, 
poor fellow, and she married her lover, that she might tend and comfort 
him in our cottage-our dog-hut, as that man would call it. She had 
not been married many weeks, when that man's brother saw her and 
admired her, and asked that man to lend her to him--for what are 
husbands among us! He was willing enough, but my sister was good and 
virtuous, and hated his brother with a hatred as strong as mine. What 
did the two then, to persuade her husband to use his influence with 
her, to make her willing?' 

"The boy's eyes, which had been fixed on mine, slowly turned to the 
looker-on, and I saw in the two faces that all he said was true. The 
two opposing kinds of pride confronting one another, I can see, even in 
this Bastille; the gentleman's, all negligent indifference; the 
peasant's, all trodden-down sentiment, and passionate revenge. 

"'You know, Doctor, that it is among the Rights of these Nobles to 
harness us common dogs to carts, and drive us. They so harnessed him 
and drove him. You know that it is among their Rights to keep us in 
their grounds all night, quieting the frogs, in order that their noble 
sleep may not be disturbed. They kept him out in the unwholesome mists 
at night, and ordered him back into harness in the day. But he was not 
persuaded. No! Taken out of harness one day at noon, to feed--if he 
could find food-he sobbed twelve times, once for every stroke of the 
bell, and died on her bosom.' 

"Nothing human could have held life in the boy but his determination to 
tell all his wrong. He forced back the gathering shadows of death, as 
he forced his clenched right hand to remain clenched, and to cover his 
wound. 

"'Then, with that man's permission and even with his aid, his brother 
took her away; in spite of what I know she must have told his 
brother-and what that is, will not be long unknown to you, Doctor, if 
it is now-his brother took her away-for his pleasure and diversion, 
for a little while. I saw her pass me on the road. When I took the 
tidings home, our father's heart burst; he never spoke one of the words 
that filled it. I took my young sister (for I have another) to a place 
beyond the reach of this man, and where, at least, she will never be 
his vassal. Then, I tracked the brother here, and last night climbed 
in-a common dog, but sword in hand. --Where is the loft window? It was 
somewhere here?' 

"The room was darkening to his sight; the world was narrowing around 
him. I glanced about me, and saw that the hay and straw were trampled 
over the floor, as if there had been a struggle. 



'"She heard me, and ran in. I told her not to come near us till he was 
dead. He came in and first tossed me some pieces of money; then struck 
at me with a whip. But I, though a common dog, so struck at him as to 
make him draw. Let him break into as many pieces as he will, the sword 
that he stained with my common blood; he drew to defend himself-thrust 
at me with all his skill for his life.' 

"My glance had fallen, but a few moments before, on the fragments of a 
broken sword, lying among the hay. That weapon was a gentleman's. In 
another place, lay an old sword that seemed to have been a soldier's. 

"'Now, lift me up, Doctor; lift me up. Where is he?' 

"'He is not here,' I said, supporting the boy, and thinking that he 
referred to the brother. 

"'He! Proud as these Nobles are, he is afraid to see me. Where is the 
man who was here? Turn my face to him.' 

"I did so, raising the boy's head against my knee. But, invested for 
the moment with extraordinary power, he raised himself completely: 
obliging me to rise too, or I could not have still supported him. 

"'Marquis,' said the boy, turned to him with his eyes opened wide, and 
his right hand raised, 'in the days when all these things are to be 
answered for, I summon you and yours, to the last of your bad race, to 
answer for them. I mark this cross of blood upon you, as a sign that I 
do it. In the days when all these things are to be answered for, I 
summon your brother, the worst of the bad race, to answer for them 
separately. I mark this cross of blood upon him; as a sign that I do 
it.' 

"Twice, he put his hand to the wound in his breast, and with his 
forefinger drew a cross in the air. He stood for an instant with the 
finger yet raised, and as it dropped, he dropped with it, and I laid 
him down dead. * * * * 

"When I returned to the bedside of the young woman, I found her raving 
in precisely the same order of continuity. I knew that this might last 
for many hours, and that it would probably end in the silence of the 
grave. 

"I repeated the medicines I had given her, and I sat at the side of the 
bed until the night was far advanced. She never abated the piercing 
quality of her shrieks, never stumbled in the distinctness or the order 
of her words. They were always 'My husband, my father, and my brother! 
One, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven, 
twelve. Hush!' 



"This lasted twenty-six hours from the time when I first saw her. I 
had come and gone twice, and was again sitting by her, when she began 
to falter. I did what little could be done to assist that opportunity, 
and by-and-bye she sank into a lethargy, and lay like the dead. 

"It was as if the wind and rain had lulled at last, after a long and 
fearful storm. I released her arms, and called the woman to assist me 
to compose her figure and the dress she had torn. It was then that I 
knew her condition to be that of one in whom the first expectations of 
being a mother have arisen; and it was then that I lost the little hope 
I had had of her. 

'"Is she dead?' asked the Marquis, whom I will still describe as the 
elder brother, coming booted into the room from his horse. --'Not dead,' 
said I; 'but like to die.' 

"'What strength there is in these common bodies!' he said, looking down 
at her with some curiosity. 

"'There is prodigious strength,' I answered him, 'in sorrow and 
despair.' 

"He first laughed at my words, and then frowned at them. He moved a 
chair with his foot near to mine, ordered the woman away, and said in a 
subdued voice, 

"'Doctor, finding my brother in this difficulty with these hinds, I 
recommended that your aid should be invited. Your reputation is high, 
and, as a young man with your fortune to make, you are probably mindful 
of your interest. The things that you see here, are things to be seen, 
and not spoken of.' 

"I listened to the patient's breathing; and avoided answering. --'Do you 
honour me with your attention, Doctor?' 

"'Monsieur,' said I, 'in my profession, the communications of patients 
are always received in confidence.' I was guarded in my answer, for I 
was troubled in my mind with what I had heard and seen. 

"Her breathing was so difficult to trace, that I carefully tried the 
pulse and the heart. There was life, and no more. Looking round as I 
resumed my seat, I found both the brothers intent upon me. * * * * 

"I write with so much difficulty, the cold is so severe, I am so 
fearful of being detected and consigned to an underground cell and 
total darkness, that I must abridge this narrative. There is no 
confusion of failure in my memory; it can recall, and could detail, 



every word that was ever spoken between me and those brothers. 


"She lingered for a week. Towards the last, I could understand some 
few syllables that she said to me, by placing my ear close to her lips. 

She asked me where she was, and I told her; who I was, and I told her. 

It was in vain that I asked her for her family name. She faintly shook 
her head upon the pillow, and kept her secret, as the boy had done. 

"I had no opportunity of asking her any question, until I had told the 
brothers she was sinking fast, and could not live another day. Until 
then, though no one was ever presented to her consciousness save the 
woman and myself, one or other of them had always jealously sat behind 
the curtain at the head of the bed when I was there. But when it came 
to that, they seemed careless what communication I might hold with her; 
as if-the thought passed through my mind-1 were dying too. 

"I always observed that their pride bitterly resented the younger 
brother's (as I call him) having crossed swords with a peasant, and 
that peasant a boy. The only consideration that appeared to affect the 
mind of either of them was the consideration that this was highly 
degrading to the family, and was ridiculous. As often as I caught the 
younger brother's eyes, their expression reminded me that he disliked 
me deeply, for knowing what I knew from the boy. He was smoother and 
more polite to me than the elder; but I saw this. I also saw that I 
was an incumbrance in the mind of the elder, too. 

"My patient died, two hours before midnight-at a time, by my watch, 
answering almost to the minute when I had first seen her. I was alone 
with her, when her forlorn young head drooped gently on one side, and 
all her earthly wrongs and sorrows ended. 

"The brothers were waiting in a room down-stairs, impatient to ride 
away. I had heard them, alone at the bedside, striking their boots 
with their riding-whips, and loitering up and down. 

"'At last she's dead?' said the elder, when I went in. 

"'She is dead,' said I. 

'"I congratulate you, my brother,' were his words as he turned round. 

"He had before offered me money, which I had postponed taking. He now 
gave me a rouleau of gold. I took it from his hand, but laid it on the 
table. I had considered the question, and had resolved to accept 
nothing. 


"'Pray excuse me,' said I. 'Under the circumstances, no.' 



"They exchanged looks, but bent their heads to me as I bent mine to 
them, and we parted without another word on either side. * * * * 

"I am weary, weary, weary--worn down by misery. I cannot read what I 
have written with this gaunt hand. 

"Early in the morning, the rouleau of gold was left at my door in a 
little box, with my name on the outside. From the first, I had 
anxiously considered what I ought to do. I decided, that day, to write 
privately to the Minister, stating the nature of the two cases to which 
I had been summoned, and the place to which I had gone: in effect, 
stating all the circumstances. I knew what Court influence was, and 
what the immunities of the Nobles were, and I expected that the matter 
would never be heard of; but, I wished to relieve my own mind. I had 
kept the matter a profound secret even from my wife; and this, too, I 
resolved to state in my letter. I had no apprehension whatever of my 
real danger; but I was conscious that there might be danger for others, 
if others were compromised by possessing the knowledge that I possessed. 

"I was much engaged that day, and could not complete my letter that 
night. I rose long before my usual time next morning to finish it. It 
was the last day of the year. The letter was lying before me just 

completed when I was told that a lady waited, who wished to see me. * 

* * * 


"I am growing more and more unequal to the task I have set myself. It 
is so cold, so dark, my senses are so benumbed, and the gloom upon me 
is so dreadful. 

"The lady was young, engaging, and handsome, but not marked for long 
life. She was in great agitation. She presented herself to me as the 
wife of the Marquis St. Evremonde. I connected the title by which the 
boy had addressed the elder brother, with the initial letter 
embroidered on the scarf, and had no difficulty in arriving at the 
conclusion that I had seen that nobleman very lately. 

"My memory is still accurate, but I cannot write the words of our 
conversation. I suspect that I am watched more closely than I was, and 
I know not at what times I may be watched. She had in part suspected, 
and in part discovered, the main facts of the cruel story, of her 
husband's share in it, and my being resorted to. She did not know that 
the girl was dead. Her hope had been, she said in great distress, to 
show her, in secret, a woman's sympathy. Her hope had been to avert 
the wrath of Heaven from a House that had long been hateful to the 
suffering many. She had reasons for believing that there was a young 
sister living, and her greatest desire was, to help that sister. I 
could tell her nothing but that there was such a sister; beyond that, I 
knew nothing. Her inducement to come to me, relying on my confidence, 



had been the hope that I could tell her the name and place of abode. 
Whereas, to this wretched hour I am ignorant of both. * * * * 

"These scraps of paper fail me. One was taken from me, with a warning, 
yesterday. I must finish my record to-day. She was a good, 
compassionate lady, and not happy in her marriage. How could she be! 
The brother distrusted and disliked her, and his influence was all 
opposed to her; she stood in dread of him, and in dread of her husband 
too. When I handed her down to the door, there was a child, a pretty 
boy from two to three years old, in her carriage. 

'"For his sake, Doctor,' she said, pointing to him in tears, 'I would 
do all I can to make what poor amends I can. He will never prosper in 
his inheritance otherwise. I have a presentiment that if no other 
innocent atonement is made for this, it will one day be required of 
him. What I have left to call my own-it is little beyond the worth of 
a few jewels-l will make it the first charge of his life to bestow,' 
with the compassion and lamenting of his dead mother, on this injured 
family, if the sister can be discovered.' She kissed the boy, and 
said, caressing him, 'It is for thine own dear sake. Thou wilt be 
faithful, little Charles?' The child answered her bravely, 'Yes!' I 
kissed her hand, and she took him in her arms, and went away caressing 
him. I never saw her more. As she had mentioned her husband's name in 
the faith that I knew it, I added no mention of it to my letter. I 
sealed my letter, and, not trusting it out of my own hands, delivered 
it myself that day. 

"That night, the last night of the year, towards nine o'clock, a man in 
a black dress rang at my gate, demanded to see me, and softly followed 
my servant, Ernest Defarge, a youth, up-stairs. When my servant came 
into the room where I sat with my wife-0 my wife, beloved of my heart! 
My fair young English wife!-we saw the man, who was supposed to be at 
the gate, standing silent behind him. 

"'An urgent case in the Rue St. Honore,' he said. It would not detain 
me, he had a coach in waiting. 

"It brought me here, it brought me to my grave. When I was clear of 
the house, a black muffler was drawn tightly over my mouth from behind, 
and my arms were pinioned. The two brothers crossed the road from a 
dark corner, and identified me with a single gesture. The Marquis took 
from his pocket the letter I had written, showed it me, burnt it in the 
light of a lantern that was held, and extinguished the ashes with his 
foot. Not a word was spoken. I was brought here, I was brought to my 
living grave. 

"If it had pleased God to put it in the hard heart of either of the 
brothers, in all these frightful years, to grant me any tidings of my 



dearest wife-so much as to let me know by a word whether alive or 
dead-1 might have thought that He had not quite abandoned them. But, 
now I believe that the mark of the red cross is fatal to them, and that 
they have no part in His mercies. And them and their descendants, to 
the last of their race, I, Alexandre Manette, unhappy prisoner, do this 
last night of the year 1767, in my unbearable agony, denounce to the 
times when all these things shall be answered for. I denounce them to 
Heaven and to earth." 



THE LEGEND OF SLEEPY HOLLOW 

By WASHINGTON IRVING 

(FOUND AMONG THE PAPERS OF THE LATE DIEDRICH KNICKERBOCKER) 

"A pleasing land of drowsy head it was, 

Of dreams that wave before the half-shut eye; 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass, 

Forever flushing round a summer sky." 

— Castle of Indolence 


In the bosom of one of those spacious coves which indent the eastern 
shore of the Hudson, at that broad expansion of the river denominated 
by the ancient Dutch navigators the Tappaan Zee, and where they always 
prudently shortened sail and implored the protection of St. Nicholas 
when they crossed, there lies a small market town or rural port, which 
by some is called Greensburgh, but which is more generally and properly 
known by the name of Tarry Town. This name was given it, we are told, 
in former days, by the good housewives of the adjacent country, from 
the inveterate propensity of their husbands to linger about the village 
tavern on market days. Be that as it may, I do not vouch for the fact, 
but merely advert to it, for the sake of being precise and authentic. 

Not far from this village, perhaps about three miles, there is a little 
valley or rather lap of land among high hills, which is one of the 
quietest places in the whole world. A small brook glides through it, 



with just murmur enough to lull one to repose, and the occasional 
whistle of a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the only 
sound that ever breaks in upon the uniform tranquillity. 

I recollect that, when a stripling, my first exploit in 
squirrel-shooting was in a grove of tall walnut-trees that shades one 
side of the valley. I had wandered into it at noon-time, when all 
nature is peculiarly quiet, and was startled by roar of my own gun, as 
it broke the sabbath stillness around and was prolonged and 
reverberated by the angry echoes. If ever I should wish for a retreat 
whither I might steal from the world and its distractions, and dream 
quietly away the remnant of a troubled life, I know of none more 
promising than this little valley. 

From the listless repose of the place and the peculiar character of its 
inhabitants, who are descendants from the original Dutch settlers, this 
sequestered glen has long been known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, and 
its rustic lads are called the Sleepy Hollow Boys throughout all the 
neighboring country. A drowsy, dreamy influence seems to hang over the 
land and to pervade the very atmosphere. Some say that the place was 
bewitched by a high German doctor, during the early days of the 
settlement; others, that an old Indian chief, the prophet or wizard of 
his tribe, held his powwows there before the country was discovered by 
Master Hendrick Hudson. Certain it is, the place still continues under 
the sway of some witching power that holds a spell over the minds of 
the good people, causing them to walk in a continual reverie. They are 
given to all kinds of marvelous beliefs; are subject to trances and 
visions, and frequently see strange sights, and hear music and voices 
in the air. The whole neighborhood abounds with local tales, haunted 
spots, and twilight superstitions; stars shoot and meteors glare 
oftener across the valley than in any other part of the country, and 
the nightmare, with her whole nine fold, seems to make it the favorite 
scene of her gambols. 

The dominant spirit, however, that haunts this enchanted region and 
seems to be commander-in-chief of all the powers of the air, is the 
apparition of a figure on horseback without a head. It is said by some 
to be the ghost of a Hessian trooper, whose head had been carried away 
by a cannon-ball in some nameless battle during the revolutionary war, 
and who is ever and anon seen by the country folk, hurrying along in 
the gloom of night, as if on the wings of the wind. His haunts are not 
confined to the valley, but extend at times to the adjacent roads, and 
especially to the vicinity of a church that is at no great distance. 

Indeed, certain of the most authentic historians of those parts, who 
have been careful in collecting and collating the floating facts 
concerning this specter, allege that, the body of the trooper having 
been buried in the churchyard, the ghost rides forth to the scene of 
battle in nightly quest of his head, and that the rushing speed with 



which he sometimes passes along the hollow like a midnight blast, is 
owing to his being belated, and in a hurry to get back to the 
churchyard before daybreak. 

Such is the general purport of this legendary superstition, which has 
furnished materials for many a wild story in that region of shadows, 
and the specter is known at all the country firesides by the name of 
The Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 

It is remarkable that the visionary propensity I have mentioned is not 
confined to the native inhabitants of the valley, but is unconsciously 
imbibed by every one who resides there for a time. However wide awake 
they may have been before they entered that sleepy region, they are 
sure, in a little time, to inhale the witching influence of the air, 
and begin to grow imaginative--to dream dreams and see apparitions. 

I mention this peaceful spot with all possible laud; for it is in such 
little retired Dutch valleys, found here and there embosomed in the 
great State of New York, that population, manners and customs remain 
fixed, while the great torrent of migration and improvement, which is 
making such incessant changes in other parts of this restless country, 
sweeps by them unobserved. They are like those little nooks of still 
water which border a rapid stream, where we may see the straw and 
bubble riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolving in their mimic 
harbor, undisturbed by the rush of the passing current. Though many 
years have elapsed since I trod the drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet 
I question whether I should not still find the same trees and the same 
families vegetating in its sheltered bosom. 

In this by-place of nature there abode, in a remote period of American 
history, that is to say, some thirty years since, a worthy wight of the 
name of Ichabod Crane, who sojourned, or, as he expressed it, 

"tarried," in Sleepy Hollow, for the purpose of instructing the 
children of the vicinity. He was a native of Connecticut, a State 
which supplies the Union with pioneers for the mind as well as for the 
forest, and sends forth yearly its legions of frontier woodmen and 
country schoolmasters. 

The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his person. He was tall, 
but exceedingly lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands 
that dangled a mile out of his sleeves, feet that might have served for 
shovels, and his whole frame most loosely hung together. His head was 
small and flat at top, with huge ears, large green glassy eyes, and a 
long snipe nose, so that it looked like a weathercock perched upon his 
spindle neck to tell which way the wind blew. To see him striding 
along the profile of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes bagging 
and fluttering about him, one might have mistaken him for the genius of 
famine descending upon the earth, or some scarecrow eloped from a 



cornfield. 


His schoolhouse was a low building of one large room, rudely 
constructed of logs, the windows partly glazed and partly patched with 
leaves of copy-books. It was most ingeniously secured at vacant hours 
by a withe twisted in the handle of the door, and stakes set against 
the window-shutters; so that, though a thief might get in with perfect 
case, he would find some embarrassment in getting out--an idea most 
probably borrowed by the architect, Yost Van Houten, from the mystery 
of an ell pot. The schoolhouse stood in a rather lonely but pleasant 
situation, just at the foot of a woody hill, with a brook running close 
by and a formidable birch-tree growing at one end of it. From hence 
the low murmur of his pupils' voices, conning over their lessons, might 
be heard of a drowsy summer's day, like the hum of a beehive; 
interrupted now and then by the authoritative voice of the master in 
the tone of menace or command; or, peradventure, by the appalling sound 
of the birch, as he urged some tardy loiterer along the flowery path of 
knowledge. Truth to say, he was a conscientious man, that ever bore in 
mind the golden maxim, "spare the rod and spoil the child. "-Ichabod 
Crane's scholars certainly were not spoiled. 

I would not have it imagined, however, that he was one of those cruel 
potentates of the school who joy in the smart of their subjects; on the 
contrary, he administered justice with discrimination rather than 
severity, taking the burden off the backs of the weak and laying it on 
those of the strong. Your mere puny stripling, that winced at the 
least flourish of the rod, was passed by with indulgence; but the 
claims of justice were satisfied by inflicting a double portion on some 
little, tough, wrong headed, broad-skirted Dutch urchin, who sulked and 
swelled and grew dogged and sullen beneath the birch. All this he 
called "doing his duty by their parents"; and he never inflicted a 
chastisement without following it by the assurance, so consolatory to 
the smarting urchin, that "he would remember it and thank him for it 
the longest day he had to live." 

When school hours were over, he was even the companion and playmate of 
the larger boys; and on holyday afternoons would convoy some of the 
smaller ones home, who happened to have pretty sisters, or good 
housewives for mothers, noted for the comforts of the cupboard. 

Indeed, it behooved him to keep on good terms with his pupils. The 
revenue arising from his school was small, and would have been scarcely 
sufficient to furnish him with daily bread, for he was a huge feeder, 
and, though lank, had the dilating powers of an anaconda; but to help 
out his maintenance, he was, according to country custom in those 
parts, boarded and lodged at the houses of the farmers whose children 
he instructed. With these he lived successively a week at a time, thus 
going the rounds of the neighborhood with all his worldly effects tied 
up in a cotton handkerchief. 



That all this might not be too onerous on the purses of his rustic 
patrons, who are apt to consider the costs of schooling a grievous 
burden and schoolmasters as mere drones, he had various ways of 
rendering himself both useful and agreeable. He assisted the farmers 
occasionally in the lighter labors of their farms; helped to make hay; 
mended the fences; took the horses to water; drove the cows from 
pasture, and cut wood for the winter fire. He laid aside, too, all the 
dominant dignity and absolute sway with which he lorded it in his 
little empire, the school, and became wonderfully gentle and 
ingratiating. He found favor in the eyes of the mothers, by petting 
the children, particularly the youngest; and like the lion bold, which 
whilom so magnanimously the lamb did hold, he would sit with a child on 
one knee and rock a cradle with his foot for whole hours together. 

In addition to his other vocations, he was the singing-master of the 
neighborhood, and picked up many bright shillings by instructing the 
young folks in psalmody. It was a matter of no little vanity to him on 
Sundays to take his station in front of the church gallery, with a band 
of chosen singers; where, in his own mind, he completely carried away 
the palm from the parson. Certain it is, his voice resounded far above 
all the rest of the congregation, and there are peculiar quavers still 
to be heard in that church, and which may even be heard half a mile 
off, quite to the opposite side of the mill-pond, on a still Sunday 
morning, which are said to be legitimately descended from the nose of 
Ichabod Crane. Thus by divers little makeshifts, in that ingenious way 
which is commonly denominated "by hook and by crook," the worthy 
pedagogue got on tolerably enough, and was thought, by all who 
understood nothing of the labor of head-work, to have a wonderfully 
easy life of it. 

The schoolmaster is generally a man of some importance in the female 
circle of a rural neighborhood; being considered a kind of idle 
gentleman-like personage, of vastly superior taste and accomplishments 
to the rough country swains, and, indeed, inferior in learning only to 
the parson. His appearance, therefore, is apt to occasion some little 
stir at the tea-table of a farmhouse and the addition of a 
supernumerary dish of cakes or sweetmeats, or, peradventure, the parade 
of a silver teapot. Our man of letters, therefore, was peculiarly 
happy in the smiles of all the country damsels. How he would figure 
among them in the churchyard, between, services on Sundays! gathering 
grapes for them from the wild vines that overrun the surrounding trees; 
reciting for their amusement all the epitaphs on the tombstones, or 
sauntering, with a whole bevy of them, along the banks of the adjacent 
mill-pond; while the more bashful country bumpkins hung sheepishly 
back, envying his superior elegance and address. 

From his half itinerant life, also, he was a kind of traveling gazette, 



carrying the whole budget of local gossip from house to house, so that 
his appearance was always greeted with satisfaction. He was, moreover, 
esteemed by the women as a man of great erudition, for he had read 
several books quite through, and was a perfect master of Cotton 
Mather's "History of New England Witchcraft," in which, by the way, he 
most firmly and potently believed. 

He was, in fact, an odd mixture of small shrewdness and simple 
credulity. His appetite for the marvelous, and his powers of digesting 
it, were equally extraordinary; and both had been increased by his 
residence in this spell-bound region. No tale was too gross or 
monstrous for his capacious swallow. It was often his delight, after 
his school was dismissed in the afternoon, to stretch himself on the 
rich bed of clover, bordering the little brook that whimpered by his 
schoolhouse, and there con over old Mather's direful tales, until the 
gathering dusk of evening made the printed page a mere mist before his 
eyes. Then, as he wended his way, by swamp and stream and awful 
woodland, to the farmhouse where he happened to be quartered, every 
sound of nature, at that witching hour, fluttered his excited 
imagination: the moan of the whip-poor-will[l] from the hill-side; the 
boding cry of the tree-toad, that harbinger of storm; the dreary 
hooting of the screech-owl, or the sudden rustling in the thicket of 
birds frightened from their roost. The fire-flies, too, which sparkled 
most vividly in the darkest places, now and then startled him, as one 
of uncommon brightness would stream across his path; and if, by chance, 
a huge blockhead of a beetle came winging his blundering flight against 
him, the poor varlet was ready to give up the ghost, with the idea that 
he was struck with a witch's token. His only resource on such 
occasions, either to drown thought or drive away evil spirits, was to 
sing psalm tunes; and the good people of Sleepy Hollow, as they sat by 
their doors of an evening, were often filled with awe at hearing his 
nasal melody, "in linked sweetness long drawn out," floating from the 
distant hill, or along the dusky road. 

Another of his sources of fearful pleasure was to pass long winter 
evenings with the old Dutch wives, as they sat spinning by the fire, 
with a row of apples roasting and sputtering along the hearth, and 
listen to their marvelous tales of ghosts and goblins, and haunted 
fields and haunted brooks, and haunted bridges and haunted houses, and 
particularly of the headless horseman, or galloping Hessian of the 
Hollow, as they sometimes called him. He would delight them equally by 
his anecdotes of witchcraft, and of the direful omens and portentous 
sights and sounds in the air, which prevailed in the earlier times of 
Connecticut; and would frighten them wofully with speculations upon 
comets and shooting stars, and with the alarming fact that the world 
did absolutely turn round, and that they were half the time topsy-turvy! 


But if there was a pleasure in all this, while snugly cuddling in the 



chimney corner of a chamber that was all of a rudely glow from the 
crackling wood fire, and where, of course, no specter dared to show its 
face, it was dearly purchased by the terrors of his subsequent walk 
homeward. What fearful shapes and shadows beset his path, amid the dim 
and ghastly glare of a snowy night!— With what wistful look did he eye 
every trembling ray of light streaming across the waste fields from 
some distant window!--How often was he appalled by some shrub covered 
with snow, which, like a sheeted specter, beset his very pathl-How 
often did he shrink with curdling awe at the sound of his own steps on 
the frosty crust beneath his feet, and dread to look over his shoulder, 
lest he should behold some uncouth being tramping close behind 
him!-and how often was he thrown into complete dismay by some rushing 
blast, howling among the trees, in the idea that it was the galloping 
Hessian on one of his nightly scourings! 

All these, however, were mere terrors of the night, phantoms of the 
mind, that walk in darkness: and though he had seen many specters in 
his time, and had been more than once beset by Satan in divers shapes 
in his lonely perambulations, yet daylight put an end to all these 
evils; and he would have passed a pleasant life of it, in despite of 
the Devil and all his works, if his path had not been crossed by a 
being that causes more perplexity to mortal man than ghosts, goblins, 
and the whole race of witches put together; and that was--a woman. 

Among the musical disciples who assembled, one evening in each week, to 
receive his instructions in psalmody, was Katrina Van Tassel, the 
daughter and only child of a substantial Dutch farmer. She was a 
blooming lass of fresh eighteen; plump as a partridge, ripe and melting 
and rosy-cheeked as one of her father's peaches, and universally famed, 
not merely for her beauty, but her vast expectations. She was withal a 
little of a coquette, as might be perceived even in her dress, which 
was a mixture of ancient and modern fashions, as most suited to set off 
her charms. She wore the ornaments of pure yellow gold which her 
great-great-grandmother had brought over from Saardam; the tempting 
stomacher of the olden time, and withal a provokingly short petticoat, 
to display the prettiest foot and ankle in the country round. 

Ichabod Crane had a soft and foolish heart toward the sex; and it is 
not to be wondered at that so tempting a morsel soon found favor in his 
eyes, more especially after he had visited her in her paternal mansion. 

Old Baltus Van Tassel was a perfect picture of a thriving, contented, 
liberal-hearted farmer. He seldom, it is true, sent either his eyes or 
his thoughts beyond the boundaries of his own farm; but within these, 
everything was snug, happy, and well-conditioned. He was satisfied 
with his wealth, but not proud of it; and piqued himself upon the 
hearty abundance, rather than the style in which he lived. His 
stronghold was situated on the banks of the Hudson, in one of those 
green, sheltered, fertile nooks in which the Dutch farmers are so fond 



of nestling. A great elm-tree spread its broad branches over it, at 
the foot of which bubbled up a spring of the softest and sweetest 
water, in a little well formed of a barrel, and then stole sparkling 
away through the grass, to a neighboring brook that babbled along among 
alders and dwarf willows. Hard by the farmhouse was a vast barn that 
might have served for a church, every window and crevice of which 
seemed bursting forth with the treasures of the farm; the flail was 
busily resounding within it from morning to night; swallows and martins 
skimmed twittering about the eaves; and rows of pigeons, some with one 
eye turned up, as if watching the weather, some with their heads under 
their wings, or buried in their bosoms, and others, swelling, and 
cooing, and bowing about their dames, were enjoying the sunshine on the 
roof. Sleek, unwieldy porkers were grunting in the repose and 
abundance of their pens, from whence sallied forth, now and then, 
troops of sucking pigs, as if to snuff the air. A stately squadron of 
snowy geese were riding in an adjoining pond, convoying whole fleets of 
ducks; regiments of turkeys were gobbling through the farmyard, and 
guinea-fowls fretting about it like ill-tempered housewives, with their 
peevish, discontented cry. Before the barn door strutted the gallant 
cock, that pattern of a husband, a warrior and a fine gentleman, 
clapping his burnished wings and crowing in the pride and gladness of 
his heart-sometimes tearing up the earth with his feet, and then 
generously calling his ever-hungry family of wives and children to 
enjoy the rich morsel which he had discovered. 

The pedagogue's mouth watered as he looked upon this sumptuous promise 
of luxurious winter fare. In his devouring mind's eye, he pictured to 
himself every roasting pig running about, with a pudding in its belly 
and an apple in its mouth; the pigeons were snugly put to bed in a 
comfortable pie and tucked in with a coverlet of crust; the geese were 
swimming in their own gravy, and the ducks pairing cosily in dishes, 
like snug married couples, with a decent competency of onion sauce. In 
the porkers he saw carved out the future sleek side of bacon and juicy 
relishing ham; not a turkey, but he beheld daintily trussed up, with 
its gizzard under its wing, and, peradventure, a necklace of savory 
sausages; and even bright chanticleer himself lay sprawling on his 
back, in a side dish, with uplifted claws, as if craving that quarter 
which his chivalrous spirit disdained to ask while living. 

As the enraptured Ichabod fancied all this, and as he rolled his great 
green eyes over the fat meadow lands, the rich fields of wheat, of rye, 
of buckwheat and Indian corn, and the orchards burdened with ruddy 
fruit, which surrounded the warm tenement of Van Tassel, his heart 
yearned after the damsel who was to inherit these domains, and his 
imagination expanded with the idea how they might be readily turned 
into cash, and the money invested in immense tracts of wild land and 
shingle palaces in the wilderness. Nay, his busy fancy already 
realized his hopes, and presented to him the blooming Katrina, with a 



whole family of children, mounted on the top of a wagon loaded with 
household trumpery, with pots and kettles dangling beneath; and he 
beheld himself bestriding a pacing mare, with a colt at her heels, 
setting out for Kentucky, Tennessee-or the Lord knows where! 

When he entered the house, the conquest of his heart was complete. It 
was one of those spacious farmhouses, with high-ridged, but 
lowly-sloping roofs, built in the style handed down from the first 
Dutch settlers. The low projecting eaves forming a piazza along the 
front capable of being closed up in bad weather. Under this were hung 
flails, harness, various utensils of husbandry, and nets for fishing in 
the neighboring river. Benches were built along the sides for summer 
use; and a great spinning-wheel at one end and a churn at the other 
showed the various uses to which this important porch might be devoted. 
From this piazza the wonderful Ichabod entered the hall, which formed 
the center of the mansion, and the place of usual residence. Here, 
rows of resplendent pewter, ranged on a long dresser, dazzled his eyes. 

In one corner stood a huge bag of wool, ready to be spun; in another, a 
quantity of linsey-woolsey just from the loom; ears of Indian corn and 
strings of dried apples and peaches hung in gay festoons along the 
walls, mingled with the gaud of red peppers; and a door left ajar gave 
him a peep into the best parlor, where the claw-footed chairs, and dark 
mahogany tables, shone like mirrors; andirons, with their accompanying 
shovel and tongs, glistened from their covert of asparagus tops; 
mock-oranges and conch shells decorated the mantel-piece; strings of 
various colored birds' eggs were suspended above it; a great ostrich 
egg was hung from the center of the room, and a corner cupboard, 
knowingly left open, displayed immense treasures of old silver and 
well-mended china. 

From the moment Ichabod laid his eyes upon these regions of delight, 
the peace of his mind was at an end, and his only study was how to gain 
the affections of the peerless daughter of Van Tassel. In this 
enterprise, however, he had more real difficulties than generally fell 
to the lot of a knight-errant of yore, who seldom had anything but 
giants, enchanters, fiery dragons, and such like easily conquered 
adversaries, to contend with; and had to make his way merely through 
gates of iron and brass and walls of adamant to the castle-keep, where 
the lady of his heart was confined; all which he achieved as easily as 
a man would carve his way to the center of a Christmas pie, and then 
the lady gave him her hand as a matter of course. Ichabod, on the 
contrary, had to win his way to the heart of a country coquette, beset 
with a labyrinth of whims and caprices, which were forever presenting 
new difficulties and impediments, and he had to encounter a host of 
fearful adversaries of real flesh and blood, the numerous rustic 
admirers who beset every portal to her heart; keeping a watchful and 
angry eye upon each other, but ready to fly out in the common cause 
against any new competitor. 



Among these, the most formidable was a burly, roaring, roistering 
blade, of the name of Abraham, or, according to the Dutch abbreviation, 
Brom Van Brunt, the hero of the country round, which rung with his 
feats of strength and hardihood. He was broad-shouldered and 
double-jointed, with short curly black hair, and a bluff, but not 
unpleasant countenance, having a mingled air of fun and arrogance. 

From his Herculean frame and great powers of limb, he had received the 
nickname of Brom Bones, by which he was universally known. He was 
famed for great knowledge and skill in horsemanship, being as dexterous 
on horseback as a Tartar. He was foremost at all races and 
cock-fights, and with the ascendency which bodily strength always 
acquires in rustic life, was the umpire in all disputes, setting his 
hat on one side, and giving his decisions with an air and tone that 
admitted of no gainsay or appeal. He was always ready for either a 
fight or a frolic; had more mischief than ill-will in his composition; 
and, with all his overbearing roughness, there was a strong dash of 
waggish good-humor at bottom. He had three or four boon companions of 
his own stamp, who regarded him as their model, and at the head of whom 
he scoured the country, attending every scene of feud or merriment for 
miles round. In cold weather, he was distinguished by a fur cap, 
surmounted with a flaunting fox's tail; and when the folks at a country 
gathering descried this well-known crest at a distance, whisking about 
among a squad of hard riders, they always stood by for a squall. 

Sometimes his crew would be heard dashing along past the farmhouses at 
midnight, with whoop and halloo, like a troop of Don Cossacks, and the 
old dames, startled out of their sleep, would listen for a moment till 
the hurry-scurry had clattered by, and then exclaim, "Ay, there goes 
Brom Bones and his gang!" The neighbors looked upon him with a mixture 
of awe, admiration, and good-will; and when any madcap prank or rustic 
brawl occurred in the vicinity, always shook their heads, and warranted 
Brom Bones was at the bottom of it. 

This rantipole hero had for some time singled out the blooming Katrina 
for the object of his uncouth gallantries, and though his amorous 
toyings were something like the gentle caresses and endearments of a 
bear, yet it was whispered that she did not altogether discourage his 
hopes. Certain it is, his advances were signals for rival candidates 
to retire, who felt no inclination to cross a lion in his amours; 
insomuch, that when his horse was seen tied to Van Tassel's paling, on 
a Sunday night, a sure sign that his master was courting, or, as it is 
termed, "sparking," within, all other suitors passed by in despair and 
carried the war into other quarters. 

Such was the formidable rival with whom Ichabod Crane had to contend, 
and considering all things, a stouter man than he would have shrunk 
from the competition, and a wiser man would have despaired. He had, 
however, a happy mixture of pliability and perseverance in his nature; 



he was in form and spirit like a supple-jack-yielding, but tough; 
though he bent, he never broke; and though he bowed beneath the 
slightest pressure, yet, the moment it was away-jerk!-he was as erect 
and carried his head as high as ever. 

To have taken the field openly against his rival would have been 
madness; for he was not a man to be thwarted in his amours, any more 
than that stormy lover, Achilles. Ichabod, therefore, made his 
advances in a quiet and gently-insinuating manner. Under cover of his 
character of singing-master, he made frequent visits at the farmhouse; 
not that he had anything to apprehend from the meddlesome interference 
of parents, which is so often a stumbling-block in the path of lovers. 

Balt Van Tassel was an easy indulgent soul; he loved his daughter 
better even than his pipe, and like a reasonable man, and an excellent 
father, let her have her way in everything. His notable little wife, 
too, had enough to do to attend to her housekeeping and manage the 
poultry; for, as she sagely observed, ducks and geese are foolish 
things, and must be looked after, but girls can take care of 
themselves. Thus, while the busy dame bustled about the house, or 
plied her spinning-wheel at one end of the piazza, honest Balt would 
sit smoking his evening pipe at the other, watching the achievements of 
a little wooden warrior, who, armed with a sword in each hand, was most 
valiantly fighting the wind on the pinnacle of the barn. In the 
meantime, Ichabod would carry on his suit with the daughter by the side 
of the spring under the great elm, or sauntering along in the twilight, 
that hour so favorable to the lover's eloquence. 

I profess not to know how women's hearts are wooed and won. To me they 
have always been matters of riddle and admiration. Some seem to have 
but one vulnerable point, or door of access; while others have a 
thousand avenues, and may be captured in a thousand different ways. It 
is a great triumph of skill to gain the former, but a still greater 
proof of generalship to maintain possession of the latter, for a man 
must battle for his fortress at every door and window. He that wins a 
thousand common hearts, is therefore entitled to some renown; but he 
who keeps undisputed sway over the heart of a coquette, is indeed a 
hero. Certain it is, this was not the case with the redoubtable Brom 
Bones; and from the moment Ichabod Crane made his advances, the 
interests of the former evidently declined: his horse was no longer 
seen tied at the palings on Sunday nights, and a deadly feud gradually 
arose between him and the preceptor of Sleepy Hollow. 

Brom, who had a degree of rough chivalry in his nature, would fain have 
carried matters to open warfare, and settled their pretensions to the 
lady according to the mode of those most concise and simple reasoners, 
the knights-errant of yore-by single combat; but Ichabod was too 
conscious of the superior might of his adversary to enter the lists 
against him; he had overheard the boast of Bones, that he would "double 



the schoolmaster up, and put him on a shelf"; and he was too wary to 
give him an opportunity. There was something extremely provoking in 
this obstinately pacific system; it left Brom no alternative but to 
draw upon the funds of rustic waggery in his disposition, and to play 
off boorish practical jokes upon his rival. Ichabod became the object 
of whimsical persecution to Bones and his gang of rough riders. They 
harried his hitherto peaceful domains; smoked out his singing-school, 
by stopping up the chimney; broke into the schoolhouse at night, in 
spite of its formidable fastenings of withe and window stakes, and 
turned everything topsy-turvy; so that the poor schoolmaster began to 
think all the witches in the country held their meetings there. But 
what was still more annoying, Brom took all opportunities of turning 
him into ridicule in presence of his mistress, and had a scoundrel dog 
whom he taught to whine in the most ludicrous manner, and introduced as 
a rival of Ichabod's, to instruct her in psalmody. 

In this way, matters went on for some time, without producing any 
material effect on the relative situations of the contending powers. 

On a fine autumnal afternoon, Ichabod, in pensive mood, sat enthroned 
on the lofty stool from whence he usually watched all the concerns of 
his little literary realm. In his hand he swayed a ferule, that 
scepter of despotic power; the birch of justice reposed on three nails, 
behind the throne, a constant terror to evil doers; while on the desk 
before him might be seen sundry contraband articles and prohibited 
weapons, detected upon the persons of idle urchins, such as 
half-munched apples, popguns, whirligigs, fly-cages, and whole legions 
of rampant little paper game-cocks. Apparently there had been some 
appalling act of justice recently inflicted, for his scholars were all 
busily intent upon their books, or slyly whispering behind them with 
one eye kept upon the master; and a kind of buzzing stillness reigned 
throughout the schoolroom. It was suddenly interrupted by the 
appearance of a negro in tow-cloth jacket and trousers, a round crowned 
fragment of a hat, like the cap of Mercury, and mounted on the back of 
a ragged, wild, half-broken colt, which he managed with a rope by way 
of halter. He came clattering up to the school door with an invitation 
to Ichabod to attend a merry-making, or "quilting frolic," to be held 
that evening at Mynheer Van Tassel's; and having delivered his message 
with that air of importance, and effort at fine language, which a negro 
is apt to display on petty embassies of the kind, he dashed over the 
brook, and was seen scampering away up the hollow, full of the 
importance and hurry of his mission. 

All was now bustle and hubbub in the late quiet schoolroom. The 
scholars were hurried through their lessons, without stopping at 
trifles; those who were nimble skipped over half with impunity, and 
those who were tardy had a smart application now and then in the rear, 
to quicken their speed, or help them over a tall word. Books were 
flung aside, without being put away on the shelves; inkstands were 



overturned, benches thrown down, and the whole school was turned loose 
an hour before the usual time; bursting forth like a legion of young 
imps, yelping and racketing about the green, in joy at their early 
emancipation. 

The gallant Ichabod now spent at least an extra half-hour at his 
toilet, brushing and furbishing up his best, and indeed only suit of 
rusty black, and arranging his looks by a bit of broken looking-glass 
that hung up in the schoolhouse. That he might make his appearance 
before his mistress in the true style of a cavalier, he borrowed a 
horse from the farmer with whom he was domiciliated, a choleric old 
Dutchman, of the name of Hans Van Ripper, and thus gallantly mounted, 
issued forth like a knight-errant in quest of adventures. But it is 
meet I should, in the true spirit of romantic story, give some account 
of the looks and equipments of my hero and his steed. The animal he 
bestrode was a broken-down plow-horse that had outlived almost 
everything but his viciousness. He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe 
neck and a head like a hammer; his rusty mane and tail were tangled and 
knotted with burrs; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and 
spectral, but the other had the gleam of a genuine devil in it. Still 
he must have had fire and mettle in his day, if we may judge from his 
name, which was Gunpowder. He had, in fact, been a favorite steed of 
his master's, the choleric Van Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had 
infused, very probably, some of his own spirit into the animal; for, 
old and broken-down as he looked, there was more of the lurking devil 
in him than in any young filly in the country. 

Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He rode with short 
stirrups, which brought his knees nearly up to the pommel of the 
saddle; his sharp elbows stuck out like grasshoppers'; he carried his 
whip perpendicularly in his hand, like a scepter, and as the horse 
jogged on, the motion of his arms was not unlike the flapping of a pair 
of wings. A small wool hat rested on the top of his nose, for so his 
scanty strip of forehead might be called, and the skirts of his black 
coat fluttered out almost to the horse's tail. Such was the appearance 
of Ichabod and his steed as they shambled out of the gate of Hans Van 
Ripper, and it was altogether such an apparition as is seldom to be met 
with in broad daylight. 

It was, as I have said, a fine autumnal day; the sky was clear and 
serene, and nature wore that rich and golden livery which we always 
associate with the idea of abundance. The forests had put on their 
sober brown and yellow, while some trees of the tenderer kind had been 
nipped by the frosts into brilliant dyes of orange, purple, and 
scarlet. Streaming files of wild ducks began to make their appearance 
high in the air; the bark of the squirrel might be heard from the 
groves of beech and hickory-nuts, and the pensive whistle of the quail 
at intervals from the neighboring stubble-field. 



The small birds were taking their farewell banquets. In the fullness 
of their revelry, they fluttered, chirping and frolicking, from bush to 
bush and tree to tree, capricious from the very profusion and variety 
around them. There was the honest cock-robin, the favorite game of 
stripling sportsmen, with its loud querulous note, and the twittering 
blackbirds flying in sable clouds; and the golden-winged woodpecker, 
with his crimson crest, his broad black gorget and splendid plumage; 
and the cedar-bird, with its red-tipped wings and yellow-tipped tail, 
and its little monteiro cap of feathers; and the blue jay, that noisy 
coxcomb, in his gay light blue coat and white underclothes, screaming 
and chattering, nodding, and bobbing, and bowing, and pretending to be 
on good terms with every songster of the grove. 

As Ichabod jogged slowly on his way, his eye, ever open to every 
symptom of culinary abundance, ranged with delight over the treasures 
of jolly autumn. On all sides he beheld vast store of apples, some 
hanging in oppressive opulence on the trees, some gathered into baskets 
and barrels for the market, others heaped up in rich piles for the 
cider-press. Further on he beheld great fields of Indian corn, with 
its golden ears peeping from their leafy coverts and holding out the 
promise of cakes and hasty-pudding; and the yellow pumpkins lying 
beneath them, turning up their fair round bellies to the sun, and 
giving ample prospects of the most luxurious of pies; and anon he 
passed the fragrant buckwheat fields, breathing the odor of the 
beehive, and as he beheld them, soft anticipations stole over his mind 
of dainty slap-jacks, well-buttered, and garnished with honey or 
treacle, by the delicate little dimpled hand of Katrina Van Tassel. 

Thus feeding his mind with many sweet thoughts and "sugared 
suppositions," he journeyed along the sides of a range of hills which 
look out upon some of the goodliest scenes of the mighty Hudson. The 
sun gradually wheeled his broad disk down into the west. The wide 
bosom of the Tappaan Zee lay motionless and glassy, excepting that here 
and there a gentle undulation waved and prolonged the blue shadow of 
the distant mountain. A few amber clouds floated in the sky, without a 
breath of air to move them. The horizon was of a fine golden tint, 
changing gradually into a pure apple green, and from that into the deep 
blue of the mid-heaven. A slanting ray lingered on the woody crests of 
the precipices that overhung some parts of the river, giving greater 
depth to the dark gray and purple of their rocky sides. A sloop was 
loitering in the distance, dropping slowly down with the tide, her sail 
hanging uselessly against the mast; and as the reflection of the sky 
gleamed along the still water, it seemed as if the vessel was suspended 
in the air. 

It was toward evening that Ichabod arrived at the castle of the Heer 
Van Tassel, which he found thronged with the pride and flower of the 



adjacent country. Old farmers, a spare leathern-faced race, in 
homespun coats and breeches, blue stockings, huge shoes, and 
magnificent pewter buckles. Their brisk, withered little dames, in 
close crimped caps, long-waisted gowns, homespun petticoats, with 
scissors and pin-cushions, and gay calico pockets hanging on the 
outside. Buxom lasses, almost as antiquated as their mothers, 
excepting where a straw hat, a fine ribbon, or perhaps a white frock, 
gave symptoms of city innovations. The sons, in short square-skirted 
coats, with rows of stupendous brass buttons, and their hair generally 
queued in the fashion of the times, especially if they could procure an 
eelskin for the purpose, it being esteemed throughout the country as a 
potent nourisher and strengthener of the hair. 

Brom Bones, however, was the hero of the scene, having come to the 
gathering on his favorite steed Daredevil, a creature, like himself, 
full of mettle and mischief, and which no one but himself could manage. 
He was, in fact, noted for preferring vicious animals, given to all 
kinds of tricks which kept the rider in constant risk of his neck, for 
he held a tractable well-broken horse as unworthy of a lad of spirit. 

Fain would I pause to dwell upon the world of charms that burst upon 
the enraptured gaze of my hero, as he entered the state parlor of Van 
Tassel's mansion. Not those of the bevy of buxom lasses, with their 
luxurious display of red and white, but the ample charms of a genuine 
Dutch country tea-table, in the sumptuous time of autumn. Such 
heaped-up platters of cakes of various and almost indescribable kinds, 
known only to experienced Dutch housewives! There was the doughty 
doughnut, the tender oly-koek, and the crisp and crumbling cruller; 
sweet cakes and short cakes, ginger cakes and honey cakes, and the 
whole family of cakes. And then there were apple pies, and peach pies, 
and pumpkin pies; besides slices of ham and smoked beef; and moreover 
delectable dishes of preserved plums, and peaches, and pears, and 
quinces; not to mention broiled shad and roasted chickens; together 
with bowls of milk and cream, all mingled higgledy-piggledy, pretty 
much as I have enumerated them, with the motherly teapot sending up its 
clouds of vapor from the midst-Heaven bless the mark! I want breath 
and time to discuss this banquet as it deserves, and am too eager to 
get on with my story. Happily, Ichabod Crane was not in so great a 
hurry as his historian, but did ample justice to every dainty. 

He was a kind and thankful creature, whose heart dilated in proportion 
as his skin was filled with good cheer, and whose spirits rose with 
eating, as some men's do with drink. He could not help, too, rolling 
his large eyes round him as he ate, and chuckling with the possibility 
that he might one day be lord of all this scene of almost unimaginable 
luxury and splendor. Then, he thought, how soon he'd turn his back 
upon the old schoolhouse; snap his fingers in the face of Hans Van 
Ripper, and every other niggardly patron, and kick any itinerant 



pedagogue out of doors that should dare to call him comrade! 


Old Baltus Van Tassel moved about among his guests with a face dilated 
with content and good-humor, round and jolly as the harvest moon. His 
hospitable attentions were brief, but expressive, being confined to a 
shake of the hand, a slap on the shoulder, a loud laugh, and a pressing 
invitation to "fall to and help themselves." 

And now the sound of the music from the common room, or hall, summoned 
to the dance. The musician was an old gray-headed negro, who had been 
the itinerant orchestra of the neighborhood for more than half a 
century. His instrument was as old and battered as himself. The 
greater part of the time he scraped away on two or three strings, 
accompanying every movement of the bow with a motion of the head; 
bowing almost to the ground, and stamping with his foot whenever a 
fresh couple were to start. 

Ichabod prided himself upon his dancing as much as upon his vocal 
powers. Not a limb, not a fiber about him was idle; and to have seen 
his loosely hung frame in full motion, and clattering about the room, 
you would have thought St. Vitus himself, that blessed patron of the 
dance, was figuring before you in person. He was the admiration of all 
the negroes; who, having gathered, of all ages and sizes, from the farm 
and the neighborhood, stood forming a pyramid of shining black faces at 
every door and window, gazing with delight at the scene, rolling their 
white eyeballs, and showing grinning rows of ivory from ear to ear. 

How could the flogger of urchins be otherwise than animated and 
joyous?--the lady of his heart was his partner in the dance, and 
smiling graciously in reply to all his amorous oglings; while Brom 
Bones, sorely smitten with love and jealousy, sat brooding by himself 
in one corner. 

When the dance was at an end, Ichabod was attracted to a knot of the 
sager folks, who, with Old Van Tassel, sat smoking at one end of the 
piazza, gossiping over former times, and drawling out long stories 
about the war. 

This neighborhood, at the time of which I am speaking, was one of those 
highly favored places which abound with chronicle and great men. The 
British and American line had run near it during the war; it had, 
therefore, been the scene of marauding, and infested with refugees, 
cowboys, and all kind of border chivalry. Just sufficient time had 
elapsed to enable each story-teller to dress up his tale with a little 
becoming fiction, and, in the indistinctness of his recollection, to 
make himself the hero of every exploit. 

There was the story of Doffue Martling, a large blue-bearded Dutchman, 
who had nearly taken a British frigate with an old iron nine-pounder 



from a mud breastwork, only that his gun burst at the sixth discharge. 

And there was an old gentleman who shall be nameless, being too rich a 
mynheer to be lightly mentioned, who, in the battle of White Plains, 
being an excellent master of defense, parried a musket-ball with a 
small-sword, insomuch that he absolutely felt it whiz round the blade 
and glance off at the hilt; in proof of which he was ready at any time 
to show the sword, with the hilt a little bent. There were several 
more that had been equally great in the field, not one of whom but was 
persuaded that he had a considerable hand in bringing the war to a 
happy termination. 

But all these were nothing to the tales of ghosts and apparitions that 
succeeded. The neighborhood is rich in legendary treasures of the 
kind. Local tales and superstitions thrive best in these sheltered 
long-settled retreats; but are trampled under foot by the shifting 
throng that forms the population of most of our country places. 

Besides, there is no encouragement for ghosts in most of our villages, 
for they have scarcely had time to finish their first nap, and turn 
themselves in their graves, before their surviving friends have 
traveled away from the neighborhood: so that when they turn out at 
night to walk their rounds, they have no acquaintance left to call 
upon. This is perhaps the reason why we so seldom hear of ghosts 
except in our long-established Dutch communities. 

The immediate cause, however, of the prevalence of supernatural stories 
in these parts was doubtless owing to the vicinity of Sleepy Hollow. 

There was a contagion in the very air that blew from that haunted 
region; it breathed forth an atmosphere of dreams and fancies infecting 
all the land. Several of the Sleepy Hollow people were present at Van 
Tassel's, and, as usual, were doling out their wild and wonderful 
legends. Many dismal tales were told about funeral trains, and 
mourning cries and wailings heard and seen about the great tree where 
the unfortunate Major Andre was taken, and which stood in the 
neighborhood. Some mention was made also of the woman in white, that 
haunted the dark glen at Raven Rock, and was often heard to shriek on 
winter nights before a storm, having perished there in the snow. The 
chief part of the stories, however, turned upon the favorite specter of 
Sleepy Hollow, the headless horseman, who had been heard several times 
of late, patrolling the country, and, it is said, tethered his horse 
nightly among the graves in the churchyard. 

The sequestered situation of this church seems always to have made it a 
favorite haunt of troubled spirits. It stands on a knoll, surrounded 
by locust trees and lofty elms, from among which its decent, 
whitewashed walls shine modestly forth, like Christian purity, beaming 
through the shades of retirement. A gentle slope descends from it to a 
silver sheet of water, bordered by high trees, between which peeps may 
be caught at the blue hills of the Hudson. To look upon its 



grass-grown yard, where the sunbeams seem to sleep so quietly, one 
would think that there at least the dead might rest in peace. On one 
side of the church extends a wide woody dell, along which raves a large 
brook among broken rocks and trunks of fallen trees. Over a deep black 
part of the stream, not far from the church, was formerly thrown a 
wooden bridge; the road that led to it, and the bridge itself, were 
thickly shaded by overhanging trees, which cast a gloom about it, even 
in the daytime; but occasioned a fearful darkness at night. Such was 
one of the favorite haunts of the headless horseman, and the place 
where he was most frequently encountered. The tale was told of old 
Brouwer, a most heretical disbeliever in ghosts, how he met the 
horseman returning from his foray into Sleepy Hollow, and was obliged 
to get up behind him; how they galloped over bush and brake, over hill 
and swamp, until they reached the bridge; when the horseman suddenly 
turned into a skeleton, threw old Brouwer into the brook, and sprang 
away over the treetops with a clap of thunder. 

This story was immediately matched by a thrice marvelous adventure of 
Brom Bones, who made light of the galloping Hessian as an arrant 
jockey. He affirmed that, on returning one night from the neighboring 
village of Sing Sing, he had been overtaken by this midnight trooper; 
that he had offered to race with him for a bowl of punch, and should 
have won it too, for Daredevil beat the goblin horse all hollow, but 
just as they came to the church bridge the Hessian bolted, and vanished 
in a flash of fire. 

All these tales, told in that drowsy undertone with which men talk in 
the dark, the countenances of the listeners only now and then receiving 
a casual gleam from the glare of a pipe, sunk deep in the mind of 
Ichabod. He repaid them in kind with large extracts from his 
invaluable author, Cotton Mather, and added many marvelous events that 
had taken place in his native State of Connecticut, and fearful sights 
which he had seen in his nightly walks about Sleepy Hollow. 

The revel now gradually broke up. The old farmers gathered together 
their families in their wagons, and were heard for some time rattling 
along the hollow roads, and over the distant hills. Some of the 
damsels mounted on pillions behind their favorite swains, and their 
light-hearted laughter, mingling with the clatter of hoofs, echoed 
along the silent woodlands, sounding fainter and fainter, until they 
gradually died away-and the late scene of noise and frolic was all 
silent and deserted. Ichabod only lingered behind, according to the 
custom of country lovers, to have a tete-a-tete with the heiress, fully 
convinced that he was now on the high road to success. What passed at 
this interview I will not pretend to say, for in fact I do not know. 
Something, however, I fear me, must have gone wrong, for he certainly 
sallied forth, after no very great interval, with an air quite desolate 
and chapfallen.-Oh, these women! these women! Could that girl have 



been playing off any of her coquettish tricks?--Was her encouragement 
of the poor pedagogue all a mere sham to secure her conquest of his 
rival?--Heaven only knows, not I ! — Let it suffice to say, Ichabod stole 
forth with the air of one who had been sacking a hen-roost, rather than 
a fair lady's heart. Without looking to the right or left to notice 
the scene of rural wealth on which he had so often gloated, he went 
straight to the stable, and with several hearty cuffs and kicks roused 
his steed most uncourteously from the comfortable quarters in which he 
was soundly sleeping, dreaming of mountains of corn and oats, and whole 
valleys of timothy and clover. 

It was the very witching time of night that Ichabod, heavy-hearted and 
crestfallen, pursued his travel homeward, along the sides of the lofty 
hills which rise above Tarry Town, and which he had traversed so 
cheerily in the afternoon. The hour was as dismal as himself. Far 
below him the Tappaan Zee spread its dusky and indistinct waste of 
waters, with here and there the tall mast of a sloop, riding quietly at 
anchor under the land. In the dead hush of midnight he could even hear 
the barking of the watch-dog from the opposite shore of the Hudson; but 
it was so vague and faint as only to give an idea of his distance from 
this faithful companion of man. Now and then, too, the long-drawn 
crowing of a cock, accidentally awakened, would sound far, far off, 
from some farmhouse away among the hills-but it was like a dreaming 
sound in his ear. No signs of life occurred near him, but occasionally 
the melancholy chirp of a cricket, or perhaps the guttural twang of a 
bullfrog from a neighboring marsh, as if sleeping uncomfortably, and 
turning suddenly in his bed. 

All the stories of ghosts and goblins that he had heard in the 
afternoon now came crowding upon his recollection. The night grew 
darker and darker, the stars seemed to sink deeper in the sky, and 
driving clouds occasionally hid them from his sight. He had never felt 
so lonely and dismal. He was, moreover, approaching the very place 
where many of the scenes of the ghost stories had been laid. In the 
center of the road stood an enormous tulip tree, which towered like a 
giant above all the other trees of the neighborhood, and formed a kind 
of landmark. Its limbs were gnarled and fantastic, large enough to 
form trunks for ordinary trees, twisting down almost to the earth, and 
rising again into the air. It was connected with the tragical story of 
the unfortunate Andre, who had been taken prisoner hard by; and was 
universally known by the name of Major Andre's tree. The common people 
regarded it with a mixture of respect and superstition, partly out of 
sympathy for the fate of its ill-starred namesake, and partly from the 
tales of strange sights and doleful lamentations told concerning it. 

As Ichabod approached this fearful tree he began to whistle; he thought 
his whistle was answered: it was but a blast sweeping sharply through 
the dry branches. As he approached a little nearer, he thought he saw 



something white hanging in the midst of the tree: he paused, and ceased 
whistling; but, on looking more narrowly, perceived that it was a place 
where the tree had been scathed by lightning and the white wood laid 
bare. Suddenly he heard a groan-his teeth chattered, and his knees 
smote against the saddle: it was but the rubbing of one huge bough upon 
another, as they were swayed about by the breeze. He passed the tree 
in safety, but new perils lay before him. 

About two hundred yards from the tree a small brook crossed the road, 
and ran into a marshy and thickly wooded glen known by the name of 
Wiley's Swamp. A few rough logs, laid side by side, served for a 
bridge over this stream. On that side of the road where the brook 
entered the wood a group of oaks and chestnuts, matted thick with wild 
grape-vines, threw a cavernous gloom over it. To pass this bridge was 
the severest trial. It was at this identical spot that the unfortunate 
Andre was captured, and under the covert of those chestnuts and vines 
were the sturdy yeomen concealed who surprised him. This has ever 
since been considered a haunted stream, and fearful are the feelings of 
a schoolboy who has to pass it alone after dark. 

As he approached the stream his heart began to thump; he summoned up, 
however, all his resolution, gave his horse half a score of kicks in 
the ribs, and attempted to dash briskly across the bridge; but instead 
of starting forward, the perverse old animal made a lateral movement, 
and ran broadside against the fence. Ichabod, whose fears increased 
with the delay, jerked the reins on the other side, and kicked lustily 
with the contrary foot. It was all in vain; his steed started, it is 
true, but it was only to plunge to the opposite side of the road into a 
thicket of brambles and alder-bushes. The schoolmaster now bestowed 
both whip and heel upon the starveling ribs of old Gunpowder, who 
dashed forward, snuffling and snorting, but came to a stand just by the 
bridge with a suddenness that had nearly sent his rider sprawling over 
his head. Just at this moment a plashy tramp by the side of the bridge 
caught the sensitive ear of Ichabod. In the dark shadow of the grove, 
on the margin of the brook, he beheld something huge, misshapen, black 
and towering. It stirred not, but seemed gathered up in the gloom, 
like some gigantic monster ready to spring upon the traveler. 

The hair of the affrighted pedagogue rose upon his head with terror. 

What was to be done? To turn and fly was now too late; and besides, 
what chance was there of escaping ghost or goblin, if such it was, 
which could ride upon the wings of the wind? Summoning up, therefore, 
a show of courage, he demanded in stammering accents--"Who are you?" 
He received no reply. He repeated his demand in a still more agitated 
voice. Still there was no answer. Once more he cudgeled the sides of 
the inflexible Gunpowder, and shutting his eyes, broke forth with 
involuntary fervor into a psalm tune. Just then the shadowy object of 
alarm put itself in motion, and with a scramble and a bound stood at 



once in the middle of the road. Though the night was dark and dismal, 
yet the form of the unknown might now in some degree be ascertained. 

He appeared to be a horseman of large dimensions, and mounted on a 
black horse of powerful frame. He made no offer of molestation or 
sociability, but kept aloof on one side of the road, jogging along on 
the blind side of old Gunpowder, who had now got over his fright and 
waywardness. 

Ichabod, who had no relish for this strange midnight companion, and 
bethought himself of the adventure of Brom Bones with the galloping 
Hessian, now quickened his steed, in hopes of leaving him behind. The 
stranger, however, quickened his horse to an equal pace. Ichabod 
pulled up, and fell into a walk, thinking to lag behind--the other did 
the same. His heart began to sink within him; he endeavored to resume 
his psalm tune, but his parched tongue clove to the roof of his mouth, 
and he could not utter a stave. There was something in the moody and 
dogged silence of this pertinacious companion that was mysterious and 
appalling. It was soon fearfully accounted for. On mounting a rising 
ground, which brought the figure of his fellow-traveler in relief 
against the sky, gigantic in height, and muffled in a cloak, Ichabod 
was horror-struck, on perceiving that he was headless! but his horror 
was still more increased, on observing that the head, which should have 
rested on his shoulders, was carried before him on the pommel of his 
saddle! His terror rose to desperation; he rained a shower of kicks 
and blows upon Gunpowder, hoping, by a sudden movement, to give his 
companion the slip— but the specter started full jump with him. Away, 
then, they dashed through thick and thin; stones flying and sparks 
flashing at every bound. Ichabod's flimsy garments fluttered in the 
air, as he stretched his long lank body away over his horse's head, in 
the eagerness of his flight. 

They had now reached the road which turns off to Sleepy Hollow; but 
Gunpowder, who seemed possessed with a demon, instead of keeping up it, 
made an opposite turn, and plunged headlong downhill to the left. This 
road leads through a sandy hollow, shaded by trees for about a quarter 
of a mile, where it crosses the bridge famous in goblin story; and just 
beyond swells the green knoll on which stands the whitewashed church. 

As yet the panic of the steed had given his unskillful rider an 
apparent advantage in the chase; but just as he had got half-way 
through the hollow, the girths of the saddle gave way, and he felt it 
slipping from under him. He seized it by the pommel, and endeavored to 
hold it firm, but in vain; and had just time to save himself by 
clasping old Gunpowder round the neck, when the saddle fell to the 
earth, and he heard it trampled under foot by his pursuer. For a 
moment the terror of Hans Van Ripper's wrath passed across his 
mind-for it was his Sunday saddle; but this was no time for petty 
fears: the goblin was hard on his haunches; and (unskillful rider that 



he was!) he had much ado to maintain his seat; sometimes slipping on 
one side, sometimes on another, and sometimes jolted on the high ridge 
of his horse's backbone, with a violence that he verily feared would 
cleave him asunder. 

An opening in the trees now cheered him with the hopes that the church 
bridge was at hand. The wavering reflection of a silver star in the 
bosom of the brook told him that he was not mistaken. He saw the walls 
of the church dimly glaring under the trees beyond. He recollected the 
place where Brom Bones's ghostly competitor had disappeared. "If I can 
but reach that bridge," thought Ichabod, "I am safe." Just then he 
heard the black steed panting and blowing close behind him; he even 
fancied that he felt his hot breath. Another convulsive kick in the 
ribs, and old Gunpowder sprung upon the bridge; he thundered over the 
resounding planks; he gained the opposite side, and now Ichabod cast a 
look behind to see if his pursuer should vanish, according to rule, in 
a flash of fire and brimstone. Just then he saw the goblin rising in 
his stirrups, and in the very act of hurling his head at him. Ichabod 
endeavored to dodge the horrible missile, but too late. It encountered 
his cranium with a tremendous crash-he was tumbled headlong into the 
dust, and Gunpowder, the black steed, and the goblin rider, passed by 
like a whirlwind. 

The next morning the old horse was found without his saddle, and with 
the bridle under his feet, soberly cropping the grass at his master's 
gate. Ichabod did not make his appearance at breakfast-dinner-hour 
came, but no Ichabod. The boys assembled at the schoolhouse, and 
strolled idly about the banks of the brook; but no schoolmaster. Hans 
Van Ripper now began to feel some uneasiness about the fate of poor 
Ichabod, and his saddle. An inquiry was set on foot, and after 
diligent investigation they came upon his traces. In one part of the 
road leading to the church was found the saddle trampled in the dirt; 
the tracks of horses' hoofs deeply dented in the road, and evidently at 
furious speed, were traced to the bridge, beyond which, on the bank of 
a broad part of the brook, where the water ran deep and black, was 
found the hat of the unfortunate Ichabod, and close beside it a 
shattered pumpkin. 

The brook was searched, but the body of the schoolmaster was not to be 
discovered. Hans Van Ripper, as executor of his estate, examined the 
bundle which contained all his worldly effects. They consisted of two 
shirts and a half; two stocks for the neck; a pair or two of worsted 
stockings; an old pair of corduroy small-clothes; a rusty razor; a book 
of psalm tunes full of dog's ears; and a broken pitch-pipe. As to the 
books and furniture of the schoolhouse, they belonged to the community, 
excepting Cotton Mather's "History of Witchcraft," a New England 
Almanac, and a book of dreams and fortune-telling; in which last was a 
sheet of foolscap much scribbled and blotted, by several fruitless 



attempts to make a copy of verses in honor of the heiress of Van 
Tassel. These magic books and the poetic scrawl were forthwith 
consigned to the flames by Hans Van Ripper; who, from that time 
forward, determined to send his children no more to school; observing 
that he never knew any good come of this same reading and writing. 
Whatever money the schoolmaster possessed, and he had received his 
quarter's pay but a day or two before, he must have had about his 
person at the time of his disappearance. 

The mysterious event caused much speculation at the church on the 
following Sunday. Knots of gazers and gossips were collected in the 
churchyard, at the bridge, and at the spot where the hat and pumpkin 
had been found. The stories of Brouwer, of Bones, and a whole budget 
of others, were called to mind; and when they had diligently considered 
them all, and compared them with the symptoms of the present case, they 
shook their heads, and came to the conclusion that Ichabod had been 
carried off by the galloping Hessian. As he was a bachelor, and in 
nobody's debt, nobody troubled his head any more about him; the school 
was removed to a different quarter of the Hollow, and another pedagogue 
reigned in his stead. 

It is true, an old farmer, who had been down to New York on a visit 
several years after, and from whom this account of the ghostly 
adventure was received, brought home the intelligence that Ichabod 
Crane was still alive; that he had left the neighborhood partly through 
fear of the goblin and Hans Van Ripper, and partly in mortification at 
having been suddenly dismissed by the heiress; that he had changed his 
quarters to a distant part of the country; had kept school and studied 
law at the same time; had been admitted to the bar; turned politician; 
electioneered; written for the newspapers; and finally had been made a 
Justice of the Ten Pound Court. Brom Bones too, who, shortly after his 
rival's disappearance, conducted the blooming Katrina in triumph to the 
altar, was observed to look exceedingly knowing whenever the story of 
Ichabod was related, and always burst into a hearty laugh at the 
mention of the pumpkin; which led some to suspect that he knew more 
about the matter than he chose to tell. 

The old country wives, however, who are the best judges of these 
matters, maintain to this day that Ichabod was spirited away by 
supernatural means; and it is a favorite story often told about the 
neighborhood round the winter evening fire. The bridge became more 
than ever an object of superstitious awe; and that may be the reason 
why the road has been altered of late years, so as to approach the 
church by the border of the mill-pond. The schoolhouse being deserted, 
soon fell to decay, and was reported to be haunted by the ghost of the 
unfortunate pedagogue; and the plow-boy, loitering homeward of a still 
summer evening, has often fancied his voice at a distance, chanting a 
melancholy psalm tune among the tranquil solitudes of Sleepy Hollow. 



POSTSCRIPT 


FOUND IN THE HANDWRITING OF MR. KNICKERBOCKER 

The preceding Tale is given, almost in the precise words in which I 
heard it related at a Corporation meeting of the ancient city of the 
Manhattoes,[2] at which were present many of its sagest and most 
illustrious burghers. The narrator was a pleasant, shabby, gentlemanly 
old fellow in pepper-and-salt clothes, with a sadly humorous face; and 
one whom I strongly suspected of being poor--he made such efforts to be 
entertaining. When his story was concluded there was much laughter and 
approbation, particularly from two or three deputy aldermen, who had 
been asleep the greater part of the time. There was, however, one 
tall, dry-looking old gentleman, with beetling eyebrows, who maintained 
a grave and rather severe face throughout; now and then folding his 
arms, inclining his head, and looking down upon the floor, as if 
turning a doubt over in his mind. He was one of your wary men, who 
never laugh but upon good grounds-when they have reason and the law on 
their side. When the mirth of the rest of the company had subsided, 
and silence was restored, he leaned one arm on the elbow of his chair, 
and sticking the other a-kimbo, demanded, with a slight but exceedingly 
sage motion of the head and contraction of the brow, what was the moral 
of the story, and what it went to prove. 

The story-teller, who was just putting a glass of wine to his lips, as 
a refreshment after his toils, paused for a moment, looked at his 
inquirer with an air of infinite deference, and lowering the glass 
slowly to the table, observed that the story was intended most 
logically to prove: 

"That there is no situation in life but has its advantages and 
pleasures-provided we will but take a joke as we find it; 

"That, therefore, he that runs races with goblin troopers is likely to 
have rough riding of it; 

"Ergo, for a country schoolmaster to be refused the hand of a Dutch 
heiress is a certain step to high preferment in the State." 

The cautious old gentleman knit his brows tenfold closer after this 
explanation, being sorely puzzled by the ratiocination of the 
syllogism; while, methought, the one in pepper-and-salt eyed him with 
something of a triumphant leer. At length he observed, that all this 
was very well, but still he thought the story a little on the 
extravagant-there were one or two points on which he had his doubts: 



"Faith, sir," replied the story-teller, "as to that matter, I don't 
believe one-half of it myself." 

D. K. 


[1] The whip-poor-will is a bird which is only heard at night. It 
receives its name from its note, which is thought to resemble those 
words. 

[2] New York. 



Time Enough At Last 

By Lyn Venable 


For a long time, Henry Bemis had had an ambition. To read a book. Not just the title or the preface, or a 
page somewhere in the middle. He wanted to read the whole thing, all the way through from beginning 
to end. A simple ambition perhaps, but in the cluttered life of Henry Bemis, an impossibility. 

Henry had no time of his own. There was his wife, Agnes who owned that part of it that his employer, 
Mr. Carsville, did not buy. Henry was allowed enough to get to and from work— that in itself being quite 
a concession on Agnes' part. 

Also, nature had conspired against Henry by handing him with a pair of hopelessly myopic eyes. Poor 
Henry literally couldn't see his hand in front of his face. For a while, when he was very young, his parents 
had thought him an idiot. When they realized it was his eyes, they got glasses for him. He was never 
quite able to catch up. There was never enough time. It looked as though Henry's ambition would never 
be realized. Then something happened which changed all that. 

Henry was down in the vault of the Eastside Bank & Trust when it happened. He had stolen a few 
moments from the duties of his teller's cage to try to read a few pages of the magazine he had bought 
that morning. He'd made an excuse to Mr. Carsville about needing bills in large denominations for a 
certain customer, and then, safe inside the dim recesses of the vault he had pulled from inside his coat 
the pocket size magazine. 






He had just started a picture article cheerfully entitled "The New Weapons and What They'll Do To 
YOU", when all the noise in the world crashed in upon his ear-drums. It seemed to be inside of him and 
outside of him all at once. Then the concrete floor was rising up at him and the ceiling came slanting 
down toward him, and for a fleeting second Henry thought of a story he had started to read once called 
"The Pit and The Pendulum". He regretted in that insane moment that he had never had time to finish 
that story to see how it came out. Then all was darkness and quiet and unconsciousness. 


When Henry came to, he knew that something was desperately wrong with the Eastside Bank & Trust. 
The heavy steel door of the vault was buckled and twisted and the floor tilted up at a dizzy angle, while 
the ceiling dipped crazily toward it. Henry gingerly got to his feet, moving arms and legs experimentally. 
Assured that nothing was broken, he tenderly raised a hand to his eyes. His precious glasses were intact, 
thank God! He would never have been able to find his way out of the shattered vault without them. 

He made a mental note to write Dr. Torrance to have a spare pair made and mailed to him. Blasted 
nuisance not having his prescription on file locally, but Henry trusted no-one but Dr. Torrance to grind 
those thick lenses into his own complicated prescription. Henry removed the heavy glasses from his 
face. Instantly the room dissolved into a neutral blur. Henry saw a pink splash that he knew was his 
hand, and a white blob come up to meet the pink as he withdrew his pocket handkerchief and carefully 
dusted the lenses. As he replaced the glasses, they slipped down on the bridge of his nose a little. He 
had been meaning to have them tightened for some time. 

He suddenly realized, without the realization actually entering his conscious thoughts, that something 
momentous had happened, something worse than the boiler blowing up, something worse than a gas 
main exploding, something worse than anything that had ever happened before. He felt that way 
because it was so quiet. There was no whine of sirens, no shouting, no running, just an ominous and all 
pervading silence. 


Henry walked across the slanting floor. Slipping and stumbling on the uneven surface, he made his way 
to the elevator. The car lay crumpled at the foot of the shaft like a discarded accordian. There was 
something inside of it that Henry could not look at, something that had once been a person, or perhaps 
several people, it was impossible to tell now. 

Feeling sick, Henry staggered toward the stairway. The steps were still there, but so jumbled and piled 
back upon one another that it was more like climbing the side of a mountain than mounting a stairway. 
It was quiet in the huge chamber that had been the lobby of the bank. It looked strangely cheerful with 
the sunlight shining through the girders where the ceiling had fallen. The dappled sunlight glinted across 
the silent lobby, and everywhere there were huddled lumps of unpleasantness that made Henry sick as 
he tried not to look at them. 

"Mr. Carsville," he called. It was very quiet. Something had to be done, of course. This was terrible, right 
in the middle of a Monday, too. Mr. Carsville would know what to do. He called again, more loudly, and 
his voice cracked hoarsely, "Mr. Carrrrsville!" And then he saw an arm and shoulder extending out from 
under a huge fallen block of marble ceiling. In the buttonhole was the white carnation Mr. Carsville had 
worn to work that morning, and on the third finger of that hand was a massive signet ring, also 



belonging to Mr. Carsville. Numbly, Henry realized that the rest of Mr. Carsville was under that block of 
marble. 


Henry felt a pang of real sorrow. Mr. Carsville was gone, and so was the rest of the staff— Mr. Wilkinson 
and Mr. Emory and Mr. Prithard, and the same with Pete and Ralph and Jenkins and Hunter and Pat the 
guard and Willie the doorman. There was no one to say what was to be done about the Eastside Bank & 
Trust except Henry Bemis, and Henry wasn't worried about the bank, there was something he wanted to 
do. 

He climbed carefully over piles of fallen masonry. Once he stepped down into something that crunched 
and squashed beneath his feet and he set his teeth on edge to keep from retching. The street was not 
much different from the inside, bright sunlight and so much concrete to crawl over, but the 
unpleasantness was much, much worse. Everywhere there were strange, motionless lumps that Henry 
could not look at. 

Suddenly, he remembered Agnes. He should be trying to get to Agnes, shouldn't he? He remembered a 
poster he had seen that said, "In event of emergency do not use the telephone, your loved ones are as 
safe as you." He wondered about Agnes. He looked at the smashed automobiles, some with their four 
wheels pointing skyward like the stiffened legs of dead animals. He couldn't get to Agnes now anyway, if 
she was safe, then, she was safe, otherwise ... of course, Henry knew Agnes wasn't safe. He had a feeling 
that there wasn't anyone safe for a long, long way, maybe not in the whole state or the whole country, 
or the whole world. No, that was a thought Henry didn't want to think, he forced it from his mind and 
turned his thoughts back to Agnes. 


She had been a pretty good wife, now that it was all said and done. It wasn't exactly her fault if people 
didn't have time to read nowadays. It was just that there was the house, and the bank, and the yard. 
There were the Jones' for bridge and the Graysons' for canasta and charades with the Bryants. And the 
television, the television Agnes loved to watch, but would never watch alone. He never had time to read 
even a newspaper. He started thinking about last night, that business about the newspaper. 

Henry had settled into his chair, quietly, afraid that a creaking spring might call to Agnes' attention the 
fact that he was momentarily unoccupied. He had unfolded the newspaper slowly and carefully, the 
sharp crackle of the paper would have been a clarion call to Agnes. He had glanced at the headlines of 
the first page. "Collapse Of Conference Imminent." He didn't have time to read the article. He turned to 
the second page. "Solon Predicts War Only Days Away." He flipped through the pages faster, reading 
brief snatches here and there, afraid to spend too much time on any one item. On a back page was a 
brief article entitled, "Prehistoric Artifacts Unearthed In Yucatan". Henry smiled to himself and carefully 
folded the sheet of paper into fourths. That would be interesting, he would read all of it. Then it came, 
Agnes' voice. "Henrrreee!" And then she was upon him. She lightly flicked the paper out of his hands 
and into the fireplace. He saw the flames lick up and curl possessively around the unread article. Agnes 
continued, "Henry, tonight is the Jones' bridge night. They'll be here in thirty minutes and I'm not 
dressed yet, and here you are ... reading." She had emphasized the last word as though it were an 
unclean act. "Hurry and shave, you know how smooth Jasper Jones' chin always looks, and then 
straighten up this room." She glanced regretfully toward the fireplace. "Oh dear, that paper, the 
television schedule ... oh well, after the Jones leave there won't be time for anything but the late-late 
movie and.... Don't just sit there, Henry, hurrreeee!" 



Henry was hurrying now, but hurrying too much. He cut his leg on a twisted piece of metal that had 
once been an automobile fender. He thought about things like lock-jaw and gangrene and his hand 
trembled as he tied his pocket-handkerchief around the wound. In his mind, he saw the fire again, 
licking across the face of last night's newspaper. He thought that now he would have time to read all the 
newspapers he wanted to, only now there wouldn't be any more. That heap of rubble across the street 
had been the Gazette Building. It was terrible to think there would never be another up to date 
newspaper. Agnes would have been very upset, no television schedule. But then, of course, no 
television. He wanted to laugh but he didn't. That wouldn't have been fitting, not at all. 

He could see the building he was looking for now, but the silhouette was strangely changed. The great 
circular dome was now a ragged semi-circle, half of it gone, and one of the great wings of the building 
had fallen in upon itself. A sudden panic gripped Henry Bemis. What if they were all ruined, destroyed, 
every one of them? What if there wasn't a single one left? Tears of helplessness welled in his eyes as he 
painfully fought his way over and through the twisted fragments of the city. 


He thought of the building when it had been whole. He remembered the many nights he had paused 
outside its wide and welcoming doors. He thought of the warm nights when the doors had been thrown 
open and he could see the people inside, see them sitting at the plain wooden tables with the stacks of 
books beside them. He used to think then, what a wonderful thing a public library was, a place where 
anybody, anybody at all could go in and read. 

He had been tempted to enter many times. He had watched the people through the open doors, the 
man in greasy work clothes who sat near the door, night after night, laboriously studying, a technical 
journal perhaps, difficult for him, but promising a brighter future. There had been an aged, scholarly 
gentleman who sat on the other side of the door, leisurely paging, moving his lips a little as he did so, a 
man having little time left, but rich in time because he could do with it as he chose. 

Henry had never gone in. He had started up the steps once, got almost to the door, but then he 
remembered Agnes, her questions and shouting, and he had turned away. 

He was going in now though, almost crawling, his breath coming in stabbing gasps, his hands torn and 
bleeding. His trouser leg was sticky red where the wound in his leg had soaked through the 
handkerchief. It was throbbing badly but Henry didn't care. He had reached his destination. 

Part of the inscription was still there, over the now doorless entrance. P-U-B— C L-l-B-R — . The rest had 
been torn away. The place was in shambles. The shelves were overturned, broken, smashed, tilted, their 
precious contents spilled in disorder upon the floor. A lot of the books, Henry noted gleefully, were still 
intact, still whole, still readable. He was literally knee deep in them, he wallowed in books. He picked 
one up. The title was "Collected Works of William Shakespeare." Yes, he must read that, sometime. He 
laid it aside carefully. He picked up another. Spinoza. He tossed it away, seized another, and another, 
and still another. Which to read first ... there were so many. 

He had been conducting himself a little like a starving man in a delicatessen— grabbing a little of this and 
a little of that in a frenzy of enjoyment. 


But now he steadied away. From the pile about him, he selected one volume, sat comfortably down on 
an overturned shelf, and opened the book. 



Henry Bemis smiled. 


There was the rumble of complaining stone. Minute in comparison which the epic complaints following 
the fall of the bomb. This one occurred under one corner of the shelf upon which Henry sat. The shelf 
moved; threw him off balance. The glasses slipped from his nose and fell with a tinkle. 

He bent down, clawing blindly and found, finally, their smashed remains. A minor, indirect destruction 
stemming from the sudden, wholesale smashing of a city. But the only one that greatly interested Henry 
Bemis. 

He stared down at the blurred page before him. 

He began to cry. 



JOHN F. KENNEDY, 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

FRIDAY, JANUARY 20, 1961 


[Transcriber's note: Heavy snow fell the night before the inauguration, 
but thoughts about cancelling the plans were overruled. The election of 
1960 had been close, and the Democratic Senator from Massachusetts was 
eager to gather support for his agenda. He attended Holy Trinity 
Catholic Church in Georgetown that morning before joining President 
Eisenhower to travel to the Capitol. The Congress had extended the East 
Front, and the inaugural platform spanned the new addition. The oath of 
office was administered by Chief Justice Earl Warren. Robert Frost read 
one of his poems at the ceremony.] 


Vice President Johnson, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Chief Justice, President 
Eisenhower, Vice President Nixon, President Truman, reverend clergy, 
fellow citizens, we observe today not a victory of party, but a 
celebration of freedom-symbolizing an end, as well as a 
beginning-signifying renewal, as well as change. For I have sworn 


before you and Almighty God the same solemn oath our forebears 
prescribed nearly a century and three quarters ago. 


The world is very different now. For man holds in his mortal hands the 
power to abolish all forms of human poverty and all forms of human life. 
And yet the same revolutionary beliefs for which our forebears fought 
are still at issue around the globe-the belief that the rights of man 
come not from the generosity of the state, but from the hand of God. 

We dare not forget today that we are the heirs of that first revolution. 

Let the word go forth from this time and place, to friend and foe alike, 
that the torch has been passed to a new generation of Americans--born in 
this century, tempered by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, 
proud of our ancient heritage-and unwilling to witness or permit the 
slow undoing of those human rights to which this Nation has always been 
committed, and to which we are committed today at home and around the 
world. 

Let every nation know, whether it wishes us well or ill, that we shall 
pay any price, bear any burden, meet any hardship, support any friend, 
oppose any foe, in order to assure the survival and the success of 
liberty. 

This much we pledge-and more. 

To those old allies whose cultural and spiritual origins we share, we 
pledge the loyalty of faithful friends. United, there is little we 
cannot do in a host of cooperative ventures. Divided, there is little we 
can do-for we dare not meet a powerful challenge at odds and split 
asunder. 

To those new States whom we welcome to the ranks of the free, we pledge 
our word that one form of colonial control shall not have passed away 
merely to be replaced by a far more iron tyranny. We shall not always 
expect to find them supporting our view. But we shall always hope to 
find them strongly supporting their own freedom-and to remember that, 
in the past, those who foolishly sought power by riding the back of the 
tiger ended up inside. 

To those peoples in the huts and villages across the globe struggling to 
break the bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best efforts to help them 
help themselves, for whatever period is required-not because the 
Communists may be doing it, not because we seek their votes, but because 
it is right. If a free society cannot help the many who are poor, it 
cannot save the few who are rich. 

To our sister republics south of our border, we offer a special 
pledge-to convert our good words into good deeds--in a new alliance for 



progress-to assist free men and free governments in casting off the 
chains of poverty. But this peaceful revolution of hope cannot become 
the prey of hostile powers. Let all our neighbors know that we shall 
join with them to oppose aggression or subversion anywhere in the 
Americas. And let every other power know that this Hemisphere intends to 
remain the master of its own house. 

To that world assembly of sovereign states, the United Nations, our last 
best hope in an age where the instruments of war have far outpaced the 
instruments of peace, we renew our pledge of support--to prevent it from 
becoming merely a forum for invective-to strengthen its shield of the 
new and the weak-and to enlarge the area in which its writ may run. 

Finally, to those nations who would make themselves our adversary, we 
offer not a pledge but a request: that both sides begin anew the quest 
for peace, before the dark powers of destruction unleashed by science 
engulf all humanity in planned or accidental self-destruction. 

We dare not tempt them with weakness. For only when our arms are 
sufficient beyond doubt can we be certain beyond doubt that they will 
never be employed. 

But neither can two great and powerful groups of nations take comfort 
from our present course-both sides overburdened by the cost of modern 
weapons, both rightly alarmed by the steady spread of the deadly atom, 
yet both racing to alter that uncertain balance of terror that stays the 
hand of mankind's final war. 

So let us begin anew-remembering on both sides that civility is not a 
sign of weakness, and sincerity is always subject to proof. Let us never 
negotiate out of fear. But let us never fear to negotiate. 

Let both sides explore what problems unite us instead of belaboring 
those problems which divide us. 

Let both sides, for the first time, formulate serious and precise 
proposals for the inspection and control of arms-and bring the absolute 
power to destroy other nations under the absolute control of all 
nations. 

Let both sides seek to invoke the wonders of science instead of its 
terrors. Together let us explore the stars, conquer the deserts, 
eradicate disease, tap the ocean depths, and encourage the arts and 
commerce. 


Let both sides unite to heed in all corners of the earth the command of 
Isaiah-to "undo the heavy burdens. ..and to let the oppressed go 
free." 



And if a beachhead of cooperation may push back the jungle of suspicion, 
let both sides join in creating a new endeavor, not a new balance of 
power, but a new world of law, where the strong are just and the weak 
secure and the peace preserved. 

All this will not be finished in the first 100 days. Nor will it be 
finished in the first 1,000 days, nor in the life of this 
Administration, nor even perhaps in our lifetime on this planet. But let 
us begin. 

In your hands, my fellow citizens, more than in mine, will rest the 
final success or failure of our course. Since this country was founded, 
each generation of Americans has been summoned to give testimony to its 
national loyalty. The graves of young Americans who answered the call to 
service surround the globe. 

Now the trumpet summons us again-not as a call to bear arms, though 
arms we need; not as a call to battle, though embattled we are-but a 
call to bear the burden of a long twilight struggle, year in and year 
out, "rejoicing in hope, patient in tribulation"--a struggle against the 
common enemies of man: tyranny, poverty, disease, and war itself. 

Can we forge against these enemies a grand and global alliance, North 
and South, East and West, that can assure a more fruitful life for all 
mankind? Will you join in that historic effort? 

In the long history of the world, only a few generations have been 
granted the role of defending freedom in its hour of maximum danger. I 
do not shrink from this responsibility-1 welcome it. I do not believe 
that any of us would exchange places with any other people or any other 
generation. The energy, the faith, the devotion which we bring to this 
endeavor will light our country and all who serve it-and the glow from 
that fire can truly light the world. 

And so, my fellow Americans: ask not what your country can do for 
you-ask what you can do for your country. 

My fellow citizens of the world: ask not what America will do for you, 
but what together we can do for the freedom of man. 

Finally, whether you are citizens of America or citizens of the world, 
ask of us the same high standards of strength and sacrifice which we ask 
of you. With a good conscience our only sure reward, with history the 
final judge of our deeds, let us go forth to lead the land we love, 
asking His blessing and His help, but knowing that here on earth God's 
work must truly be our own. 




TO MARY, 

ON RECEIVING HER PICTURE, m 


This faint resemblance of thy charms, 
(Though strong as mortal art could give,) 
My constant heart of fear disarms, 
Revives my hopes, and bids me live. 


Here, I can trace the locks of gold 
Which round thy snowy forehead wave; 

The cheeks which sprung from Beauty's mould, 
The lips, which made me 'Beauty's' slave. 


Here I can trace-ah, no! that eye, 
Whose azure floats in liquid fire, 
Must all the painter's art defy, 
And bid him from the task retire. 


4 . 

Here, I behold its beauteous hue; 

But where's the beam so sweetly straying, [i.] 
Which gave a lustre to its blue, 

Like Luna o'er the ocean playing? 


5. 


Sweet copy! far more dear to me, 

Lifeless, unfeeling as thou art, 

Than all the living forms could be, 

Save her who plac'd thee next my heart. 


She plac'd it, sad, with needless fear, 

Lest time might shake my wavering soul, 
Unconscious that her image there 
Held every sense in fast controul. 


Thro' hours, thro' years, thro' time, 'twill cheer- 
My hope, in gloomy moments, raise; 

In life's last conflict 'twill appear, 

And meet my fond, expiring gaze. 


[Footnote 1: This "Mary" is not to be confounded with the heiress of 
Annesley, or "Mary" of Aberdeen. She was of humble station in life. 
Byron used to show a lock of her light golden hair, as well as her 
picture, among his friends. (See 'Life', p. 41, 'note'.)] 

[Footnote i.: 

'But Where's the beam of soft desire? 

Which gave a lustre to its blue, 

Love, only love, could e'er inspire.--' 

[4to. 'P. on V, Occasions]] 

FrormByron's Poetical Works, Vol. 1, by Lord Byron 



ODE ON A GRECIAN URN. 


i. 

Thou still unravish'd bride of quietness, 

Thou foster-child of silence and slow time, 

Sylvan historian, who canst thus express 
A flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme: 

What leaf-fring'd legend haunts about thy shape 
Of deities or mortals, or of both, 

In Tempe or the dales of Arcady? 

What men or gods are these? What maidens loth? 
What mad pursuit? What struggle to escape? 

What pipes and timbrels? What wild ecstasy? 


2. 

Heard melodies are sweet, but those unheard 
Are sweeter; therefore, ye soft pipes, play on; 

Not to the sensual ear, but, more endear'd, 

Pipe to the spirit ditties of no tone: 

Fair youth, beneath the trees, thou canst not leave 
Thy song, nor ever can those trees be bare; 

Bold Lover, never, never canst thou kiss, 

Though winning near the goal-yet, do not grieve; 

She cannot fade, though thou hast not thy bliss, 

For ever wilt thou love, and she be fair! 20 


3. 

Ah, happy, happy boughs! that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu; 
And, happy melodist, unwearied, 

For ever piping songs for ever new; 

More happy love! more happy, happy love! 

For ever warm and still to be enjoy'd, 

For ever panting, and for ever young; 

All breathing human passion far above, 

That leaves a heart high-sorrowful and cloy'd, 
A burning forehead, and a parching tongue. 


4. 

Who are these coming to the sacrifice? 

To what green altar, O mysterious priest, 
Lead'st thou that heifer lowing at the skies, 



And all her silken flanks with garlands drest? 

What little town by river or sea shore, 

Or mountain-built with peaceful citadel, 

Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn? 

And, little town, thy streets for evermore 
Will silent be; and not a soul to tell 
Why thou art desolate, can e'er return. 40 


5. 

O Attic shape! Fair attitude! with brede 
Of marble men and maidens overwrought, 

With forest branches and the trodden weed; 

Thou, silent form, dost tease us out of thought 
As doth eternity: Cold Pastoral! 

When old age shall this generation waste, 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to man, to whom thou say'st, 
"Beauty is truth, truth beauty, "--that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know. 50 


FrormKeats: Poems Published in 1820, by John 
Keats 







Camptown Races. 

Camptown ladies, sing dis song, -Du da, du da, 

Camptown races track five miles long, -Du da, du da da. 
Go down dar wid my hat caved in, -Du da, du da, 

Come back home wid pocket full ob tin, -Du da, du da da. 

CHORUS. 

Gwine to run all night, 

Gwine to run all day, 

I'll bet my money on de bob-tail hoss, 

Somebody bet on de bay. 


Woolly moon came on de track, --Du da, du da, 

Bob, he fling him ober his back-Du da, du da da. 

Runnin' along like a shootin' star,--Du da, du da, 

Runnin' a race wid de rail-road car,--Du da, du da da. 
Gwine to run all night, &c. 

De bob-tail horse he can't be beat, -Du da, du da, 

Runnin' around in a two-mile heat, -Du da, du da da. 

I win my money on de bob-tail nag, -Du da, du da, 

An' carry it home in de old tow-bag, -Du da, du da da. 
Gwine to run all night, &c. 

Dar's fourteen horses in dis race, -Du da, du da, 

I'm snug in saddle, and got good brace, -Du da, du da da. 
De sorrel horse he's got a cough, -Du da, du da, 

An' his rider's drunk in de ole hay-loft, -Du da, du da da. 
Gwine to run all night, &c. 

Anonymous 


Wake! Dinah, Wake! 

Wake! Dinah, wake! the bright moon is beaming 
O'er the meadow, the corn-field, and the hill; 

And the stars, though no brighter than thy bright eyes, 
Are gleaming o'er the earth, all so calm and still. 

The violet in the glade is sleeping, 

The lily is bending o'er the rill, 

The rose in tears of pearly dew-drops weeping, 

Near the river that flows calmly by the mill. 

CHORUS. 

Wake! Dinah, wake! the bright moon is beaming 
O'er the meadow, the corn-field, and the hill; 

And the stars, though no brighter than thy bright eyes, 
Are gleaming o'er the earth all so calm and still. 

Wake! Dinah, wake! the gentle breeze is blowing, 

The bird's notes still hush'd in the grove; 

The ivy around the sturdy oak is growing, 

Clinging fondly as though something still to love 
The shining river views it as onward rolling by, 

And as on golden sands the ripples break, 



In sweet enchanting tones it seems to murmur, 

Wake, now, my dearest Dinah, wake! 

CHORUS. -Wake! Dinah, wake, &c. 

Wake! Dinah, wake! and open thy lattice, 

My heart, love, can brook no delay, 

How dearly I love to thy sweet voice to listen, 

More sweet than the lark's morning lay. 

Then come, dearest, come, for each throb of my heart 
Speaks in language which love can not mistake, 

So true that from thee I can not depart, 

Then wake, now, my dearest Dinah, wake! 

CHORUS. -Wake! Dinah, wake, &c. 

Anonymous 

Both from: Beadle’s Dime Song Book No. 5 , by Various 



V 


0 Aphrodite, 

God-born and deathless, 

Break not my spirit 
With bitter anguish: 

Thou wilful empress, 5 

1 pray thee, hither! 


As once aforetime 
Well thou didst hearken 
To my voice far off,~ 

Listen, and leaving 10 

Thy father's golden 
House in yoked chariot, 


Come, thy fleet sparrows 



15 


Beating the mid-air 
Over the dark earth. 

Suddenly near me, 

Smiling, immortal, 

Thy bright regard asked 

What had befallen,-- 
Why I had called thee,-- 20 

What my mad heart then 
Most was desiring. 

"What fair thing wouldst thou 
Lure now to love thee? 

"Who wrongs thee, Sappho? 25 

If now she flies thee, 

Soon shall she follow; -- 
Scorning thy gifts now, 

Soon be the giver;- 

And a loth loved one 30 

"Soon be the lover." 

So even now, too, 

Come and release me 
From mordant love pain, 

And all my heart's will 35 

Help me accomplish! 


From: Sappho: One Hundred Lyrics, by Bliss Carman 



_VERA M. BRITTAIN 
(_SOMERVILLE_) 

TO A V.C. 


Because your feet were stayed upon that road 
Whereon the others swiftly came and passed, 



Because the harvest you and they had sowed 
You only reaped at last. 


Tis not your valour's meed alone you bear 
Who stand the object of a nation's pride, 

For on that humble Cross you live to wear 
Your friends were crucified. 

They shared with you the conquest over fear, 
Sublime self-disregard, decision's power, 

But Death, relentless, left you lonely here 
In recognition's hour. 

Their sign is yours to carry to the end; 

The lost reward of gallant hearts as true 
As yours they called their leader and their friend 
Is worn for them by you. 


_ERIC DICKINSON_ 
(_EXETER_) 

THE GARDEN 


Blessed with the green of rains, charged sweet with scent of May, 

The garden paths caressed her as she walked with slow foot-fall; 
Slight was her frame, but took no pressure of decay, 

And age had found age beautiful as when youth gave youth all. 

Far over dreamy meadows bells toll the dying sun, 

And a quiet is on her spirit for the tender drooping balm 
Of the evening filled with perfume the spring has swiftly won, 

And the rising moon that greets her in the garden of her calm. 

The ebony stick has brought her by the phlox and marigold, 

And a dream of one is with her who loved this place the best of all, 
Who was straight and clean of stature as Bayard was of old- 
Who when the drummers beat the fields obeyed the drummers' call. 
His letters breathed a brighter hope than any she had heard, 

Nor any hint he gave to her that for his fairest youth 
Death leapt and chattered daily, and daily was deterred 
From staying all the transient joys that chased across his mouth. 

The mother thrilled with sense of beauty infinite: 

For here it was the lithe, strong arms had pressed her to his breast, 
And his proud mouth had sealed on hers the proudest right 
That lovely tenderness may plan in gardens of the West. 

And so the moon grew white to silver all the lawns, 



While the garden wicket grows more white because a shadow near 
Has come to steal the wakened joy of any further dawns. 

The hand upon the wicket trembles, the vision is not clear 

Of the one woman in the garden who is so quiet and still. 

At last the shadow enters and knows a form has sudden fled, 

And now is lonely weeping upon a haunted hill — 

For with it entered a company of France's hidden dead. 

At the sound of feet she turns, while her heart has made such stir 
That makes her grip her stick more close and head grow more erect: 
She sees a priest's worn cassock, and priests are sore to her, 

For as a child she knew they moved where life's best ships were 
wrecked. 

"Madame, your son is dead," said he, with lowered glance: 

"But he bade them say the lilies yet are strong within the gale, 

He died a hero's death for honour and for France!" 

Then the mother faced and fixed his eyes, but the cheeks were 
drawn and pale. 

"I thank you for these words, for I see God spared him speech 
Before he died, and there are mothers for whom no words atone 
For speech of those they love, and whom no tidings reach. 

I thank you. And now leave me, for I would be alone." 

And there she sits so quiet in the light of the young moon, 

While the flowers are dead, and the fruits are dead along with the 
young life 

That someone sped to the depth of the last dim lagoon. 

But only the priest in the fields of youth hears the requiem guns 
of strife. 

And he knows that strife goes on and on, for ever on and on, 

While the harps of the world shall play no more, nor any more 
shall bring 

The maids and youths to laughter until that the end be won, 

And the eyes of men grow young again, and the heart of the world 
can sing. 


Both from Oxford Poetry, 1919, by Various 



The Love Song of J. Alfred Prufrock 



S'io credesse che mia risposta fosse 
A persona che mai tornasse al mondo, 
Questa fiamma staria senza piu scosse. 
Ma perciocche giammai di questo fondo 
Non torno vivo alcun, s'i'odo il vero, 
Senza tema d'infamia ti rispondo. 


Let us go then, you and I, 

When the evening is spread out against the sky 
Like a patient etherized upon a table; 

Let us go, through certain half-deserted streets, 

The muttering retreats 

Of restless nights in one-night cheap hotels 

And sawdust restaurants with oyster-shells: 

Streets that follow like a tedious argument 
Of insidious intent 

To lead you to an overwhelming question ... 

Oh, do not ask, "What is it?" 

Let us go and make our visit. 

In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

The yellow fog that rubs its back upon the window-panes, 
The yellow smoke that rubs its muzzle on the window-panes, 
Licked its tongue into the corners of the evening, 

Lingered upon the pools that stand in drains, 

Let fall upon its back the soot that falls from chimneys, 
Slipped by the terrace, made a sudden leap, 

And seeing that it was a soft October night, 

Curled once about the house, and fell asleep. 

And indeed there will be time 

For the yellow smoke that slides along the street, 

Rubbing its back upon the window-panes; 

There will be time, there will be time 

To prepare a face to meet the faces that you meet; 

There will be time to murder and create, 

And time for all the works and days of hands 
That lift and drop a question on your plate; 

Time for you and time for me, 

And time yet for a hundred indecisions, 

And for a hundred visions and revisions, 

Before the taking of a toast and tea. 



In the room the women come and go 
Talking of Michelangelo. 

And indeed there will be time 
To wonder, "Do I dare?" and, "Do I dare?" 

Time to turn back and descend the stair, 

With a bald spot in the middle of my hair— 

(They will say: "How his hair is growing thin!") 

My morning coat, my collar mounting firmly to the chin, 
My necktie rich and modest, but asserted by a simple pin 
(They will say: "But how his arms and legs are thin!") 

Do I dare 

Disturb the universe? 

In a minute there is time 

For decisions and revisions which a minute will reverse. 

For I have known them all already, known them all: 

Have known the evenings, mornings, afternoons, 

I have measured out my life with coffee spoons; 

I know the voices dying with a dying fall 
Beneath the music from a farther room. 

So how should I presume? 

And I have known the eyes already, known them all— 

The eyes that fix you in a formulated phrase, 

And when I am formulated, sprawling on a pin, 

When I am pinned and wriggling on the wall, 

Then how should I begin 

To spit out all the butt-ends of my days and ways? 

And how should I presume? 

And I have known the arms already, known them all — 
Arms that are braceleted and white and bare 
(But in the lamplight, downed with light brown hair!) 

Is it perfume from a dress 
That makes me so digress? 

Arms that lie along a table, or wrap about a shawl. 

And should I then presume? 

And how should I begin? 


* * * 


* 


Shall I say, I have gone at dusk through narrow streets 
And watched the smoke that rises from the pipes 
Of lonely men in shirt-sleeves, leaning out of windows? .. 

I should have been a pair of ragged claws 
Scuttling across the floors of silent seas. 



And the afternoon, the evening, sleeps so peacefully! 

Smoothed by long fingers, 

Asleep ... tired ... or it malingers, 

Stretched on the floor, here beside you and me. 

Should I, after tea and cakes and ices, 

Have the strength to force the moment to its crisis? 

But though I have wept and fasted, wept and prayed, 

Though I have seen my head (grown slightly bald) brought in upon a platter, 
I am no prophet-and here's no great matter; 

I have seen the moment of my greatness flicker, 

And I have seen the eternal Footman hold my coat, and snicker, 

And in short, I was afraid. 

And would it have been worth it, after all, 

After the cups, the marmalade, the tea, 

Among the porcelain, among some talk of you and me, 

Would it have been worth while, 

To have bitten off the matter with a smile, 

To have squeezed the universe into a ball 
To roll it toward some overwhelming question, 

To say: "I am Lazarus, come from the dead, 

Come back to tell you all, I shall tell you all" — 

If one, settling a pillow by her head, 

Should say: "That is not what I meant at all; 

That is not it, at all." 

And would it have been worth it, after all, 

Would it have been worth while, 

After the sunsets and the dooryards and the sprinkled streets, 

After the novels, after the teacups, after the skirts that trail along the 
floor-- 

And this, and so much more?-- 

It is impossible to say just what I mean! 

But as if a magic lantern threw the nerves in patterns on a screen: 

Would it have been worth while 

If one, settling a pillow or throwing off a shawl, 

And turning toward the window, should say: 

"That is not it at all, 

That is not what I meant, at all." 


* * * 


* 


No! I am not Prince Hamlet, nor was meant to be; 
Am an attendant lord, one that will do 
To swell a progress, start a scene or two, 



Advise the prince; no doubt, an easy tool, 

Deferential, glad to be of use, 

Politic, cautious, and meticulous; 

Full of high sentence, but a bit obtuse; 

At times, indeed, almost ridiculous- 
Almost, at times, the Fool. 

I grow old ... I grow old ... 

I shall wear the bottoms of my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do I dare to eat a peach? 

I shall wear white flannel trousers, and walk upon the beach. 
I have heard the mermaids singing, each to each. 

I do not think that they will sing to me. 

I have seen them riding seaward on the waves 
Combing the white hair of the waves blown back 
When the wind blows the water white and black. 

We have lingered in the chambers of the sea 
By sea-girls wreathed with seaweed red and brown 
Till human voices wake us, and we drown. 


From: Prufrock and Other Observations, by T. S. Eliot 



A Song of the Rolling Earth 

i 

A song of the rolling earth, and of words according, 

Were you thinking that those were the words, those upright lines? 
those curves, angles, dots? 

No, those are not the words, the substantial words are in the ground 



and sea, 

They are in the air, they are in you. 

Were you thinking that those were the words, those delicious sounds 
out of your friends' mouths? 

No, the real words are more delicious than they. 

Human bodies are words, myriads of words, 

(In the best poems re-appears the body, man's or woman's, 
well-shaped, natural, gay, 

Every part able, active, receptive, without shame or the need of shame.) 

Air, soil, water, fire-those are words, 

I myself am a word with them--my qualities interpenetrate with 
theirs--my name is nothing to them, 

Though it were told in the three thousand languages, what would 
air, soil, water, fire, know of my name? 

A healthy presence, a friendly or commanding gesture, are words, 
sayings, meanings, 

The charms that go with the mere looks of some men and women, 
are sayings and meanings also. 

The workmanship of souls is by those inaudible words of the earth, 

The masters know the earth's words and use them more than audible words. 

Amelioration is one of the earth's words, 

The earth neither lags nor hastens, 

It has all attributes, growths, effects, latent in itself from the jump, 

It is not half beautiful only, defects and excrescences show just as 
much as perfections show. 

The earth does not withhold, it is generous enough, 

The truths of the earth continually wait, they are not so conceal'd either, 
They are calm, subtle, untransmissible by print, 

They are imbued through all things conveying themselves willingly, 
Conveying a sentiment and invitation, I utter and utter, 

I speak not, yet if you hear me not of what avail am I to you? 

To bear, to better, lacking these of what avail am I? 

(Accouche! accouchez! 

Will you rot your own fruit in yourself there? 

Will you squat and stifle there?) 

The earth does not argue, 

Is not pathetic, has no arrangements, 

Does not scream, haste, persuade, threaten, promise, 

Makes no discriminations, has no conceivable failures, 



Closes nothing, refuses nothing, shuts none out, 

Of all the powers, objects, states, it notifies, shuts none out. 

The earth does not exhibit itself nor refuse to exhibit itself, 
possesses still underneath, 

Underneath the ostensible sounds, the august chorus of heroes, the 
wail of slaves, 

Persuasions of lovers, curses, gasps of the dying, laughter of young 
people, accents of bargainers, 

Underneath these possessing words that never fall. 

To her children the words of the eloquent dumb great mother never fail, 
The true words do not fail, for motion does not fail and reflection 
does not fall, 

Also the day and night do not fall, and the voyage we pursue does not fall. 

Of the interminable sisters, 

Of the ceaseless cotillons of sisters, 

Of the centripetal and centrifugal sisters, the elder and younger sisters, 
The beautiful sister we know dances on with the rest. 

With her ample back towards every beholder, 

With the fascinations of youth and the equal fascinations of age, 

Sits she whom I too love like the rest, sits undisturb'd, 

Holding up in her hand what has the character of a mirror, while her 
eyes glance back from it, 

Glance as she sits, inviting none, denying none, 

Holding a mirror day and night tirelessly before her own face. 

Seen at hand or seen at a distance, 

Duly the twenty-four appear in public every day, 

Duly approach and pass with their companions or a companion, 

Looking from no countenances of their own, but from the countenances 
of those who are with them, 

From the countenances of children or women or the manly countenance, 
From the open countenances of animals or from inanimate things, 

From the landscape or waters or from the exquisite apparition of the sky, 
From our countenances, mine and yours, faithfully returning them, 

Every day in public appearing without fall, but never twice with the 
same companions. 

Embracing man, embracing all, proceed the three hundred and 
sixty-five resistlessly round the sun; 

Embracing all, soothing, supporting, follow close three hundred and 
sixty-five offsets of the first, sure and necessary as they. 

Tumbling on steadily, nothing dreading, 

Sunshine, storm, cold, heat, forever withstanding, passing, carrying, 



The soul's realization and determination still inheriting, 

The fluid vacuum around and ahead still entering and dividing, 

No balk retarding, no anchor anchoring, on no rock striking, 

Swift, glad, content, unbereav'd, nothing losing, 

Of all able and ready at any time to give strict account, 

The divine ship sails the divine sea. 

2 

Whoever you are! motion and reflection are especially for you, 

The divine ship sails the divine sea for you. 

Whoever you are! you are he or she for whom the earth is solid and liquid, 
You are he or she for whom the sun and moon hang in the sky, 

For none more than you are the present and the past, 

For none more than you is immortality. 

Each man to himself and each woman to herself, is the word of the 
past and present, and the true word of immortality; 

No one can acquire for another--not one, 

Not one can grow for another--not one. 

The song is to the singer, and comes back most to him, 

The teaching is to the teacher, and comes back most to him, 

The murder is to the murderer, and comes back most to him, 

The theft is to the thief, and comes back most to him, 

The love is to the lover, and comes back most to him, 

The gift is to the giver, and comes back most to him--it cannot fail, 

The oration is to the orator, the acting is to the actor and actress 
not to the audience, 

And no man understands any greatness or goodness but his own, or 
the indication of his own. 

3 

I swear the earth shall surely be complete to him or her who shall 
be complete, 

The earth remains jagged and broken only to him or her who remains 
jagged and broken. 

I swear there is no greatness or power that does not emulate those 
of the earth, 

There can be no theory of any account unless it corroborate the 
theory of the earth, 

No politics, song, religion, behavior, or what not, is of account, 
unless it compare with the amplitude of the earth, 

Unless it face the exactness, vitality, impartiality, rectitude of 
the earth. 


I swear I begin to see love with sweeter spasms than that which 



responds love, 

It is that which contains itself, which never invites and never refuses. 

I swear I begin to see little or nothing in audible words, 

All merges toward the presentation of the unspoken meanings of the earth, 
Toward him who sings the songs of the body and of the truths of the earth, 
Toward him who makes the dictionaries of words that print cannot touch. 

I swear I see what is better than to tell the best, 

It is always to leave the best untold. 

When I undertake to tell the best I find I cannot, 

My tongue is ineffectual on its pivots, 

My breath will not be obedient to its organs, 

I become a dumb man. 

The best of the earth cannot be told anyhow, all or any is best, 

It is not what you anticipated, it is cheaper, easier, nearer, 

Things are not dismiss'd from the places they held before, 

The earth is just as positive and direct as it was before, 

Facts, religions, improvements, politics, trades, are as real as before, 

But the soul is also real, it too is positive and direct, 

No reasoning, no proof has establish'd it, 

Undeniable growth has establish'd it. 

4 

These to echo the tones of souls and the phrases of souls, 

(If they did not echo the phrases of souls what were they then? 

If they had not reference to you in especial what were they then?) 

I swear I will never henceforth have to do with the faith that tells 
the best, 

I will have to do only with that faith that leaves the best untold. 

Say on, sayers! sing on, singers! 

Delve! mould! pile the words of the earth! 

Work on, age after age, nothing is to be lost, 

It may have to wait long, but it will certainly come in use, 

When the materials are all prepared and ready, the architects shall appear. 

I swear to you the architects shall appear without fall, 

I swear to you they will understand you and justify you, 

The greatest among them shall be he who best knows you, and encloses 
all and is faithful to all, 

He and the rest shall not forget you, they shall perceive that you 
are not an iota less than they, 

You shall be fully glorified in them. 



From: Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman 



THE SOUTH 


The lazy, laughing South 
With blood on its mouth; 

The sunny-faced South, 
Beast-strong, 

Idiot-brained ; 

The child-minded South 
Scratching in the dead fire's ashes 
For a Negro's bones. 

Cotton and the moon, 

Warmth, earth, warmth, 

The sky, the sun, the stars, 

The magnolia-scented South; 

Beautiful, like a woman, 

Seductive as a dark-eyed whore, 
Passionate, cruel, 

Honey-lipped, syphilitic — 

That is the South. 

And I, who am black, would love her 
But she spits in my face; 

And I, who am black, 

Would give her many rare gifts 

But she turns her back upon me; 

So now I seek the North — 

The cold-faced North, 






For she, they say, 

Is a kinder mistress, 


And in her house my children 
May escape the spell of the South. 

By Langston Hughes, The Crisis (pre-1923) 



The Song of the Chattahoochee. 


Out of the hills of Habersham, 

Down the valleys of Hall, 

I hurry amain to reach the plain, 

Run the rapid and leap the fall, 

Split at the rock and together again, 

Accept my bed, or narrow or wide, 

And flee from folly on every side 
With a lover's pain to attain the plain 
Far from the hills of Habersham, 

Far from the valleys of Hall. 

All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 

The rushes cried 'Abide, abide, 1 
The willful waterweeds held me thrall, 

The laving laurel turned my tide, 

The ferns and the fondling grass said 'Stay, 1 
The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 
And the little reeds sighed 'Abide, abide, 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 

Here in the valleys of Hall. 1 

High o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Veiling the valleys of Hall, 

The hickory told me manifold 
Fair tales of shade, the poplar tall 
Wrought me her shadowy self to hold, 


The chestnut, the oak, the walnut, the pine, 
Overleaning, with flickering meaning and sign, 

Said, 'Pass not, so cold, these manifold 
Deep shades of the hills of Habersham, 

These glades in the valleys of Hall. 1 

And oft in the hills of Habersham, 

And oft in the valleys of Hall, 

The white quartz shone, and the smooth brook-stone 
Did bar me of passage with friendly brawl, 

And many a luminous jewel lone 
-- Crystals clear or a-cloud with mist, 

Ruby, garnet and amethyst — 

Made lures with the lights of streaming stone 
In the clefts of the hills of Habersham, 

In the beds of the valleys of Hall. 

But oh, not the hills of Habersham, 

And oh, not the valleys of Hall 
Avail: I am fain for to water the plain. 

Downward the voices of Duty call — 

Downward, to toil and be mixed with the main, 

The dry fields burn, and the mills are to turn, 

And a myriad flowers mortally yearn, 

And the lordly main from beyond the plain 
Calls o’er the hills of Habersham, 

Calls through the valleys of Hall. 


1877 . 


From: The Poems of Sidney Lanier 



THE LAY OF EQUITAN 


In ancient days many a noble lord lived in Brittany beyond the Seas. 

By reason of their courtesy and nobleness they would gladly keep 
in remembrance the deeds that were done in the land. That these 
marvellous things should not be forgotten they fashioned them into 
Lays. Amongst these Lays I have heard tell of one which is not made to 
die as though it had never been. 

Equitan, lord of Nantes, was a loyal and courteous gentleman, of great 
worth, beloved by all in his own country. He was set on pleasure, and 
was Love's lover, as became a gentle knight. Like many others who dote 
on woman, he observed neither sense nor measure in love. But it is in 
the very nature of Love that proportion cannot enter into the matter. 

Equitan had for seneschal a right brave and loyal knight, who was 
captain of his army, and did justice in his realm. He was often abroad 
upon his master's business, for the King would not forego his delight 
for any reason whatever. To dance, to hunt, to fish within the 
river— this was all his joy. This seneschal was married to a wife, 
by whom great evil came upon the land. Very desirable was the lady; 
passing tender of body, and sweet of vesture, coiffed and fretted with 
gold. Her eyes were blue; her face warmly coloured, with a fragrant 
mouth, and a dainty nose. Certainly she had no peer in all the realm. 

The King had heard much in praise of this lady and many a time 
saluted her upon the way. He had also sent her divers gifts. Often he 
considered in his mind how best he might get speech with the dame. For 
his privy pleasure this amorous King went to chase in that country 
where the seneschal had his castle. The lady being in her own house, 



Equitan craved a lodging for the night. By this means when the hunt 
was done, he could speak with her, and show what was in his heart. 
Equitan found the lady as discreet as courteous. He looked closely 
upon her, for she was fair of face and person, and sweet of semblance 
and address. Love bound him captive to his car. The god loosed a shaft 
which entered deeply in his breast. The arrow pierced to his heart, 
and from thenceforth he cared nothing for measure, or kingship, or 
delight. Equitan was so surprised of the lady, that he remained silent 
and pensive. He heard nothing, and nothing he could do. All night he 
lay in unrest upon the bed, reproaching himself for what had come to 
pass. 

"Alas," said he, "what evil fate has led me into this land! The sight 
only of this lady has put such anguish into my heart that my members 
fail beneath me. It is Love, I deem, who rides me thus cruelly. But 
if I love this lady I shall do a great wrong. She is the wife of my 
seneschal, and it is my duty to keep the same love and faith to him as 
I would wish him to observe with me. If by any means I could know what 
is in her mind, I should be the easier, for torment is doubled that 
you bear alone. There is not a dame, however curst, but would rather 
love than not; for if she were a contemner of love where would be her 
courtesy? But if she loves, there is not a woman under the sky who 
would not suck thereout all the advantage that she may. If the matter 
came to the ears of the seneschal, he ought not to think too hardly 
of me. He cannot hope to keep such treasure for himself alone; and, 
certes, I shall claim my portion." 

Equitan tossed on his bed, and sighed. His thoughts were still on the 
lady, so that in a little he said, "I think of the ford, before I come 
to the river. I go too quickly, for I know not yet whether the lady 
will take me as her friend. But know I will as swiftly as I can, since 
I cannot get rest or sleep. I will come before her as soon as it is 
day, and if she feels as I feel, the sooner I shall be rid of my 
pain." 

The King kept vigil till the daylight came at last. He arose and went 
forth, as if to the chase. He returned presently, telling that he 
was sick, and going straight to his chamber, lay upon his bed. The 
seneschal was very troubled, for he could not imagine the sickness of 
which his master felt the pangs. He counselled his wife to seek their 
guest, that she might cheer and comfort him in his trouble. When they 
were alone the King opened to her his heart. He told her that he was 
dying for her love, and that if she had no more than friendship to 
offer, he preferred death before life. 

"Sire," replied the dame, "I require a little time to think of what 
you say, for I cannot answer yes or no, without thought, in a business 
of this moment. I am not of your wealth, and you are too high a lord, 



for your love to do more than rest lightly on me. When you have had 
your desire, it will as lightly fly away. My sorrow would be overlong, 
if I should love you, and grant you what you wish. It is much the 
best that between you and me love should not be spoken of. You are 
a puissant prince; my husband is one of your vassals, and faith and 
trust should bind us-not the dangerous bond of love. Love is only 
lasting between like and like. Better is the love of an honest man--so 
he be of sense and worth-than that of a prince or king, with no 
loyalty in him. She who sets her love more highly than she can reach, 
may pluck no fruit from the tree. The rich man deems that love is his 
of right. He prays little of his friend, for he thinks none dare 
take her from his hand, and that her tenderness is his by prize of 
lordship." 

When she had ceased, Equitan made answer, "Lady, I can offer you but 
short thanks for your words, since they savour of scant courtesy. You 
speak of love as a burgess makes a bargain. Those who desire to get, 
rather than to give, often find that they have the worser half of the 
business. There is no lady under heaven-so she be courteous and kind 
and of a good heart-but would grant her grace to a true lover, even 
though she have beneath her cloak only a rich prince in his castle. 

Those who care but for a fresh face--tricksters in love as a cozener 
with dice-are justly flouted and deceived, as oftentimes we see. None 
wastes pity on him who receives the stripes he deserves. Dear lady, 
let me make myself plain. Do not regard me as your King; look on me as 
your servant and your friend. I give my word and plight my troth that 
all my happiness shall be found in your pleasure. Let me not die for 
your love. You shall be the Dame, and I the page; you shall be the 
scornful beauty, and I the prayer at your knee." 

The King prayed the lady so urgently, so tenderly he sued for grace, 
that at the last she assured him of her love, and gave him the gift 
of her heart. They granted rings one to another, and pledged affiance 
between them. They kept this faith, and guarded this love, till they 
died together, and there was an end to all. 

Equitan and the lady loved for a great while without it coming to the 
ears of any. When the King desired to have speech of his friend, 
he told his household that he would be alone, since it was the day 
appointed for his bleeding. The King having shut the doors of his 
chamber, there was none so bold as to enter therein, save he were 
bidden of his lord. Whilst he was busied in this fashion, the 
seneschal sat in open court to hear the pleas and right the wrong. He 
was as much to the King's mind, as his wife was to the King's heart. 

The lord was so assotted upon the lady that he would neither take 
to himself a wife, nor listen to a word upon the matter. His people 
blamed him loudly, so loudly that it came to the ears of the lady. She 
was passing heavy, for she feared greatly that the barons would have 



their way. When next she had speech with Equitan, in place of the kiss 
and sweetness of her customary greeting, she came before him making 
great sorrow and in tears. The King inquiring the reason of her 
dolour, the lady replied, "Sire, I lament our love, and the trouble I 
always said would be mine. You are about to wed the daughter of some 
King, and my good days are over. Everybody says so, and I know it to 
be true. What will become of me when you put me away! I will die, 
rather than lose you, for I may have no other comfort." 

The King made answer very tenderly, "Fair friend, you need not fear. 

There will never be wife of mine to put you from me. I shall never 
wed, except your husband die, and then it is you who would be my queen 
and lady. I will leave you for no other dame." 

The lady thanked him sweetly for his words. Much was she beholden to 
him in her heart. Since she was assured that he would not leave her 
for any other, she turned over swiftly in her mind the profit that 
would come from her husband's death. Much happiness might be bought at 
a little cost, if Equitan would lend his aid. 

The King made answer that he would do her will to the utmost of his 
power, whether her counsel were for good or evil. 

"Sire," said the lady, "let it please you to hunt the forest within 
the country where I dwell. You can lodge in my lord's castle, and 
there you must be bled. Three days after your surgery is done, you 
must call for your bath. My lord shall be bled with you, so that he 
may go to his bathing at the same time. It will be your part to keep 
him at your side, and make him your constant companion. It will be 
mine to heat the water, and to carry the baths to your chamber. My 
husband's bath shall boil so fiercely, that no breathing man, having 
entered therein, may come forth living. When he is dead you must call 
for your people, and show them how the seneschal has died suddenly in 
his bath." 

Because of his love the King granted her desire, and promised to do 
according to her will. Before three months were done the King rode to 
the chase within the lady's realm. He caused surgeons to bleed him for 
his health, and the seneschal with him. He said that he would take his 
bath on the third day, and the seneschal required his, too, to be made 
ready. The lady caused the water to be heated, and carried the baths 
to the chamber. According to her device she set a bath beside each 
bed, filling with boiling water that bath which her lord should enter. 

Her lord had gone forth for a little, so for a space the King and the 
lady were alone. They sat on the husband's bed, and looked tenderly 
each on the other, near by that heated bath. The door of the chamber 
was kept by a young damsel to give them warning. The seneschal made 
haste to return, and would have struck on the door of the chamber, but 



was stayed by the maiden. He put her by, and in his impatience flung 
the door wide open. Entering he found his master and his wife clasped 
in each other's arms. When the King saw the seneschal he had no 
thought but to hide his dishonour. He started up, and sprang with 
joined feet in the bath that was filled with boiling water. There he 
perished miserably, in the very snare he had spread for another, who 
was safe and sound. The seneschal marked what had happened to the 
King. In his rage he turned to his wife, and laying hands upon her 
thrust her, head first, in the self-same bath. So they died together, 
the King first, and the lady afterwards, with him. 

Those who are willing to listen to fair words, may learn from this 
ensample, that he who seeks another's ill often brings the evil upon 
himself. 

As I have told you before, of this adventure the Bretons made the Lay 
of Equitan, the lady whom he loved, and of their end. 


From: French Mediaeval Romances from the Lays of 

Marie de France 





THE FIR TREE 


Out in the woods stood a nice little Fir Tree. The place he had was a 
very good one: the sun shone on him: as to fresh air, there was enough 
of that, and round him grew many large-sized comrades, pines as well as 
firs. But the little Fir wanted so very much to be a grown-up tree. 

He did not think of the warm sun and of the fresh air; he did not care 
for the little cottage children that ran about and prattled when they 
were in the woods looking for wild-strawberries. The children often came 
with a whole pitcher full of berries, or a long row of them threaded on 
a straw, and sat down near the young tree and said, "Oh, how pretty he 
is! What a nice little fir!" But this was what the Tree could not bear 
to hear. 


At the end of a year he had shot up a good deal, and after another year 
he was another long bit taller; for with fir trees one can always tell 





by the shoots how many years old they are. 


"Oh! Were I but such a high tree as the others are," sighed he. "Then I 
should be able to spread out my branches, and with the tops to look into 
the wide world! Then would the birds build nests among my branches: and 
when there was a breeze, I could bend with as much stateliness as the 
others!" 

Neither the sunbeams, nor the birds, nor the red clouds which morning 
and evening sailed above him, gave the little Tree any pleasure. 

In winter, when the snow lay glittering on the ground, a hare would 
often come leaping along, and jump right over the little Tree. Oh, that 
made him so angry! But two winters were past, and in the third the Tree 
was so large that the hare was obliged to go round it. "To grow and 
grow, to get older and be tall," thought the T ree-"that, after all, is 
the most delightful thing in the world!" 

In autumn the wood-cutters always came and felled some of the largest 
trees. This happened every year; and the young Fir Tree, that had now 
grown to a very comely size, trembled at the sight; for the magnificent 
great trees fell to the earth with noise and cracking, the branches were 
lopped off, and the trees looked long and bare; they were hardly to be 
recognised; and then they were laid in carts, and the horses dragged 
them out of the wood. 

Where did they go to? What became of them? 

In spring, when the swallows and the storks came, the Tree asked them, 
"Don't you know where they have been taken? Have you not met them 
anywhere?" 

The swallows did not know anything about it; but the Stork looked 
musing, nodded his head, and said, "Yes; I think I know; I met many 
ships as I was flying hither from Egypt; on the ships were magnificent 
masts, and I venture to assert that it was they that smelt so of fir. 

I may congratulate you, for they lifted themselves on high most 
majestically!" 

"Oh, were I but old enough to fly across the sea! But how does the sea 
look in reality? What is it like?" 

"That would take a long time to explain," said the Stork, and with these 
words off he went. 

"Rejoice in thy growth!" said the Sunbeams. "Rejoice in thy vigorous 
growth, and in the fresh life that moveth within thee!" 



And the Wind kissed the Tree, and the Dew wept tears over him; but the 
Fir understood it not. 

When Christmas came, quite young trees were cut down: trees which often 
were not even as large or of the same age as this Fir Tree, who could 
never rest, but always wanted to be off. These young trees, and they 
were always the finest looking, retained their branches; they were laid 
on carts, and the horses drew them out of the wood. 

"Where are they going to?" asked the Fir. "They are not taller than 
I; there was one indeed that was considerably shorter; and why do they 
retain all their branches? Whither are they taken?" 

"We know! We know!" chirped the Sparrows. "We have peeped in at the 
windows in the town below! We know whither they are taken! The greatest 
splendor and the greatest magnificence one can imagine await them. We 
peeped through the windows, and saw them planted in the middle of the 
warm room and ornamented with the most splendid things, with gilded 
apples, with gingerbread, with toys, and many hundred lights!" 

"And then?" asked the Fir Tree, trembling in every bough. "And then? 

What happens then?" 

"We did not see anything more: it was incomparably beautiful." 

"I would fain know if I am destined for so glorious a career," cried 
the Tree, rejoicing. "That is still better than to cross the sea! What 
a longing do I suffer! Were Christmas but come! I am now tall, and my 
branches spread like the others that were carried off last year! Oh! 
were I but already on the cart! Were I in the warm room with all the 
splendor and magnificence! Yes; then something better, something still 
grander, will surely follow, or wherefore should they thus ornament me? 
Something better, something still grander must follow-but what? Oh, how 
I long, how I suffer! I do not know myself what is the matter with me!" 

"Rejoice in our presence!" said the Air and the Sunlight. "Rejoice in 
thy own fresh youth!" 

But the Tree did not rejoice at all; he grew and grew, and was green 
both winter and summer. People that saw him said, "What a fine tree!" 
and towards Christmas he was one of the first that was cut down. The axe 
struck deep into the very pith; the Tree fell to the earth with a sigh; 
he felt a pang-it was like a swoon; he could not think of happiness, 
for he was sorrowful at being separated from his home, from the place 
where he had sprung up. He well knew that he should never see his dear 
old comrades, the little bushes and flowers around him, anymore; perhaps 
not even the birds! The departure was not at all agreeable. 



The Tree only came to himself when he was unloaded in a court-yard with 
the other trees, and heard a man say, "That one is splendid! We don't 
want the others." Then two servants came in rich livery and carried the 
Fir Tree into a large and splendid drawing-room. Portraits were hanging 
on the walls, and near the white porcelain stove stood two large Chinese 
vases with lions on the covers. There, too, were large easy-chairs, 
silken sofas, large tables full of picture-books and full of toys, worth 
hundreds and hundreds of crowns--at least the children said so. And the 
Fir Tree was stuck upright in a cask that was filled with sand; but no 
one could see that it was a cask, for green cloth was hung all round it, 
and it stood on a large gaily-colored carpet. Oh! how the Tree quivered! 
What was to happen? The servants, as well as the young ladies, decorated 
it. On one branch there hung little nets cut out of colored paper, and 
each net was filled with sugarplums; and among the other boughs gilded 
apples and walnuts were suspended, looking as though they had grown 
there, and little blue and white tapers were placed among the leaves. 

Dolls that looked for all the world like men-the Tree had never beheld 
such before-were seen among the foliage, and at the very top a 
large star of gold tinsel was fixed. It was really splendid-beyond 
description splendid. 

"This evening!" they all said. "How it will shine this evening!" 

"Oh!" thought the Tree. "If the evening were but come! If the tapers 
were but lighted! And then I wonder what will happen! Perhaps the other 
trees from the forest will come to look at me! Perhaps the sparrows will 
beat against the windowpanes! I wonder if I shall take root here, and 
winter and summer stand covered with ornaments!" 

He knew very much about the matter-but he was so impatient that for 
sheer longing he got a pain in his back, and this with trees is the same 
thing as a headache with us. 

The candles were now lighted-what brightness! What splendor! The 
Tree trembled so in every bough that one of the tapers set fire to the 
foliage. It blazed up famously. 

"Help! Help!" cried the young ladies, and they quickly put out the fire. 

Now the Tree did not even dare tremble. What a state he was in! He was 
so uneasy lest he should lose something of his splendor, that he was 
quite bewildered amidst the glare and brightness; when suddenly both 
folding-doors opened and a troop of children rushed in as if they would 
upset the Tree. The older persons followed quietly; the little ones 
stood quite still. But it was only for a moment; then they shouted that 
the whole place re-echoed with their rejoicing; they danced round the 
Tree, and one present after the other was pulled off. 



"What are they about?" thought the Tree. "What is to happen now!" And 
the lights burned down to the very branches, and as they burned down 
they were put out one after the other, and then the children had 
permission to plunder the Tree. So they fell upon it with such violence 
that all its branches cracked; if it had not been fixed firmly in the 
ground, it would certainly have tumbled down. 

The children danced about with their beautiful playthings; no one looked 
at the Tree except the old nurse, who peeped between the branches; but 
it was only to see if there was a fig or an apple left that had been 
forgotten. 

"A story! A story!" cried the children, drawing a little fat man towards 
the Tree. He seated himself under it and said, "Now we are in the shade, 
and the Tree can listen too. But I shall tell only one story. Now which 
will you have; that about Ivedy-Avedy, or about Humpy-Dumpy, who 
tumbled downstairs, and yet after all came to the throne and married the 
princess?" 

"Ivedy-Avedy," cried some; "Humpy-Dumpy," cried the others. There was 
such a bawling and screaming-the Fir Tree alone was silent, and he 
thought to himself, "Am I not to bawl with the rest? Am I to do nothing 
whatever?" for he was one of the company, and had done what he had to 
do. 

And the man told about Humpy-Dumpy that tumbled down, who 
notwithstanding came to the throne, and at last married the princess. 

And the children clapped their hands, and cried. "Oh, go on! Do go on!" 

They wanted to hear about Ivedy-Avedy too, but the little man only told 
them about Humpy-Dumpy. The Fir Tree stood quite still and absorbed 
in thought; the birds in the wood had never related the like of this. 
"Humpy-Dumpy fell downstairs, and yet he married the princess! Yes, yes! 
That's the way of the world!" thought the Fir Tree, and believed it all, 
because the man who told the story was so good-looking. "Well, well! who 
knows, perhaps I may fall downstairs, too, and get a princess as wife!" 

And he looked forward with joy to the morrow, when he hoped to be decked 
out again with lights, playthings, fruits, and tinsel. 

"I won't tremble to-morrow!" thought the Fir Tree. "I will enjoy to 
the full all my splendor! To-morrow I shall hear again the story of 
Humpy-Dumpy, and perhaps that of Ivedy-Avedy too." And the whole night 
the Tree stood still and in deep thought. 

In the morning the servant and the housemaid came in. 

"Now then the splendor will begin again," thought the Fir. But they 
dragged him out of the room, and up the stairs into the loft: and here, 
in a dark corner, where no daylight could enter, they left him. "What's 



the meaning of this?" thought the Tree. "What am I to do here? What 
shall I hear now, I wonder?" And he leaned against the wall lost in 
reverie. Time enough had he too for his reflections; for days and nights 
passed on, and nobody came up; and when at last somebody did come, it 
was only to put some great trunks in a corner, out of the way. There 
stood the T ree quite hidden; it seemed as if he had been entirely 
forgotten. 

'"Tis now winter out-of-doors!" thought the Tree. "The earth is hard and 
covered with snow; men cannot plant me now, and therefore I have been 
put up here under shelter till the spring-time comes! How thoughtful 
that is! How kind man is, after all! If it only were not so dark here, 
and so terribly lonely! Not even a hare! And out in the woods it was 
so pleasant, when the snow was on the ground, and the hare leaped by; 
yes--even when he jumped over me; but I did not like it then! It is 
really terribly lonely here!" 

"Squeak! Squeak!" said a little Mouse, at the same moment, peeping out 
of his hole. And then another little one came. They snuffed about the 
Fir Tree, and rustled among the branches. 

"It is dreadfully cold," said the Mouse. "But for that, it would be 
delightful here, old Fir, wouldn't it?" 

"I am by no means old," said the Fir Tree. "There's many a one 
considerably older than I am." 

"Where do you come from," asked the Mice; "and what can you do?" They 
were so extremely curious. "Tell us about the most beautiful spot on the 
earth. Have you never been there? Were you never in the larder, where 
cheeses lie on the shelves, and hams hang from above; where one dances 
about on tallow candles: that place where one enters lean, and comes out 
again fat and portly?" 

"I know no such place," said the Tree. "But I know the wood, where the 
sun shines and where the little birds sing." And then he told all about 
his youth; and the little Mice had never heard the like before; and they 
listened and said, 

"Well, to be sure! How much you have seen! How happy you must have 
been!" 

"I!" said the Fir Tree, thinking over what he had himself related. 

"Yes, in reality those were happy times." And then he told about 
Christmas-eve, when he was decked out with cakes and candles. 


Oh," said the little Mice, "how fortunate you have been, old Fir Tree! 



"I am by no means old," said he. "I came from the wood this winter; I am 
in my prime, and am only rather short for my age." 


"What delightful stories you know," said the Mice: and the next night 
they came with four other little Mice, who were to hear what the Tree 
recounted: and the more he related, the more he remembered himself; and 
it appeared as if those times had really been happy times. "But they may 
still come--they may still come! Humpy-Dumpy fell downstairs, and yet 
he got a princess!" and he thought at the moment of a nice little Birch 
Tree growing out in the woods: to the Fir, that would be a real charming 
princess. 

"Who is Humpy-Dumpy?" asked the Mice. So then the Fir Tree told the 
whole fairy tale, for he could remember every single word of it; and the 
little Mice jumped for joy up to the very top of the Tree. Next night 
two more Mice came, and on Sunday two Rats even; but they said the 
stories were not interesting, which vexed the little Mice; and they, 
too, now began to think them not so very amusing either. 

"Do you know only one story?" asked the Rats. 

"Only that one," answered the Tree. "I heard it on my happiest evening; 
but I did not then know how happy I was." 

"It is a very stupid story! Don't you know one about bacon and tallow 
candles? Can't you tell any larder stories?" 

"No," said the Tree. 

"Then good-bye," said the Rats; and they went home. 

At last the little Mice stayed away also; and the Tree sighed: "After 
all, it was very pleasant when the sleek little Mice sat round me, and 
listened to what I told them. Now that too is over. But I will take good 
care to enjoy myself when I am brought out again." 

But when was that to be? Why, one morning there came a quantity of 
people and set to work in the loft. The trunks were moved, the tree was 
pulled out and thrown-rather hard, it is true-down on the floor, but a 
man drew him towards the stairs, where the daylight shone. 

"Now a merry life will begin again," thought the Tree. He felt the fresh 
air, the first sunbeam-and now he was out in the courtyard. All passed 
so quickly, there was so much going on around him, the Tree quite forgot 
to look to himself. The court adjoined a garden, and all was in flower; 
the roses hung so fresh and odorous over the balustrade, the lindens 
were in blossom, the Swallows flew by, and said, "Quirre-vit! My husband 
is come!" but it was not the Fir Tree that they meant. 



"Now, then, I shall really enjoy life," said he exultingly, and spread 
out his branches; but, alas, they were all withered and yellow! It was 
in a corner that he lay, among weeds and nettles. The golden star of 
tinsel was still on the top of the Tree, and glittered in the sunshine. 

In the court-yard some of the merry children were playing who had danced 
at Christmas round the Fir T ree, and were so glad at the sight of him. 

One of the youngest ran and tore off the golden star. 

"Only look what is still on the ugly old Christmas tree!" said he, 
trampling on the branches, so that they all cracked beneath his feet. 

And the Tree beheld all the beauty of the flowers, and the freshness in 
the garden; he beheld himself, and wished he had remained in his dark 
corner in the loft; he thought of his first youth in the wood, of the 
merry Christmas-eve, and of the little Mice who had listened with so 
much pleasure to the story of Humpy-Dumpy. 

'"Tis over-'tis past!" said the poor Tree. "Had I but rejoiced when I 
had reason to do so! But now 'tis past, 'tis past!" 

And the gardener's boy chopped the Tree into small pieces; there was a 
whole heap lying there. The wood flamed up splendidly under the large 
brewing copper, and it sighed so deeply! Each sigh was like a shot. 

The boys played about in the court, and the youngest wore the gold star 
on his breast which the Tree had had on the happiest evening of his 
life. However, that was over now-the T ree gone, the story at an end. 

All, all was over--every tale must end at last. 

From: Andersen's Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen 



GOOLOO THE MAGPIE, AND THE WAHROOGAH 


Gooloo was a very old woman, and a very wicked old woman too, as this 
story will tell. During all the past season, when the grass was thick 
with seed, she had gathered much doonburr, which she crushed into meal 
as she wanted it for food. She used to crush it on a big flat stone 
with small flat stones--the big stone was called a dayoorl. Gooloo 
ground a great deal of the doonburr seed to put away for immediate use, 
the rest she kept whole, to be ground as required. 

Soon after she had finished her first grinding, a neighbouring tribe 
came along and camped near where she was. One day the men all went out 
hunting, leaving the women and the children in the camp. After the men 
had been gone a little while, Gooloo the magpie came to their camp to 
talk to the women. She said, "Why do you not go hunting too? Many are 
the nests of the wurranunnahs round here, and thick is the honey in 
them. Many and ripe are the bumbles hanging now on the humble trees; 
red is the fruit of the grooees, and opening with ripeness the fruit of 
the guiebets. Yet you sit in the camp and hunger, until your husbands 
return with the dinewan and bowrah they have gone forth to slay. Go, 
women, and gather of the plenty that surrounds you. I will take care of 
your children, the little Wahroogabs." 

"Your words are wise," the women said. "It is foolish to sit here and 
hunger, when near at hand yams are thick in the ground, and many fruits 
wait but the plucking. We will go and fill quickly our comebees and 
goolays, but our children we will take with us." 

"Not so," said Gooloo, "foolish indeed were you to do that. You would 
tire the little feet of those that run, and tire yourselves with the 
burden of those that have to be carried. No, take forth your comebees 
and goolays empty, that ye may bring back the more. Many are the spoils 
that wait only the hand of the gatherer. Look ye, I have a durrie made 
of fresh doonburr seed, cooking just now on that bark between two 
fires; that shall your children eat, and swiftly shall I make them 
another. They shall eat and be full ere their mothers are out of sight. 

See, they come to me now, they hunger for durrie, and well will I feed 
them. Haste ye then, that ye may return in time to make ready the fires 
for cooking the meat your husbands will bring. Glad will your husbands 
be when they see that ye have filled your goolays and comebees with 
fruits, and your wirrees with honey. Haste ye, I say, and do well." 

Having listened to the words of Gooloo, the women decided to do as she 
said, and, leaving their children with her, they started forth with 
empty comebees, and armed with combos, with which to chop out the bees' 
nests and opossums, and with yam sticks to dig up yams. 



When the women had gone, Gooloo gathered the children round her and fed 
them with durrie, hot from the coals. Honey, too, she gave them, and 
bumbles which she had buried to ripen. When they had eaten, she hurried 
them off to her real home, built in a hollow tree, a little distance 
away from where she had been cooking her durrie. Into her house she 
hurriedly thrust them, followed quickly herself, and made all secure. 

Here she fed them again, but the children had already satisfied their 
hunger, and now they missed their mothers and began to cry. Their 
crying reached the ears of the women as they were returning to their 
camp. Quickly they came at the sound which is not good in a mother's 
ears. As they quickened their steps they thought how soon the spoils 
that lay heavy in their comebees would comfort their children. And 
happy they, the mothers, would feel when they fed the Wahroogahs with 
the dainties they had gathered for them. Soon they reached the camp, 
but, alas! where were their children? And where was Gooloo the magpie? 

"They are playing wahgoo," they said, "and have hidden themselves." 

The mothers hunted all round for them, and called aloud the names of 
their children and Gooloo. But no answer could they hear and no trace 
could they find. And yet every now and then they heard the sound of 
children wailing. But seek as they would they found them not. Then 
loudly wailed the mothers themselves for their lost Wahroogahs, and, 
wailing, returned to the camp to wait the coming of the black fellows. 

Heavy were their hearts, and sad were their faces when their husbands 
returned. They hastened to tell the black fellows when they came, how 
Gooloo had persuaded them to go hunting, promising if they did so that 
she would feed the hungry Wahroogahs, and care for them while they were 
away, but-and here they wailed again for their poor Wahroogahs. They 
told how they had listened to her words and gone; truth had she told of 
the plenty round, their comebees and goolays were full of fruits and 
spoils they had gathered, but, alas! they came home with them laden 
only to find their children gone and Gooloo gone too. And no trace 
could they find of either, though at times they heard a sound as of 
children wailing. 

Then wroth were the men, saying: "What mothers are ye to leave your 
young to a stranger, and that stranger a Gooloo, ever a treacherous 
race? Did we not go forth to gain food for you and our children? Saw ye 
ever your husbands return from the chase empty handed? Then why, when 
ye knew we were gone hunting, must ye too go forth and leave our 
helpless ones to a stranger? Oh, evil, evil indeed is the time that has 
come when a mother forgets her child. Stay ye in the camp while we go 
forth to hunt for our lost Wahroogahs. Heavy will be our hands on the 
women if we return without them." 

The men hunted the bush round for miles, but found no trace of the lost 



Wahroogahs, though they too heard at times a noise as of children's 
voices wailing. 


But beyond the wailing which echoed in the mothers' ears for ever, no 
trace was found of the children. For many days the women sat in the 
camp mourning for their lost Wahroogahs, and beating their heads 
because they had listened to the voice of Gooloo. 

From: Australian Legendary Tales, by K. Langloh Parker 



THE MIRROR OF MATSUYAMA 
A STORY OF OFD JAPAN. 


Long years ago in old Japan there lived in the Province of Echigo, a 
very remote part of Japan even in these days, a man and his wife. 

When this story begins they had been married for some years and were 
blessed with one little daughter. She was the joy and pride of both 
their lives, and in her they stored an endless source of happiness 
for their old age. 

What golden letter days in their memory were these that had marked 
her growing up from babyhood; the visit to the temple when she was 
just thirty days old, her proud mother carrying her, robed in 
ceremonial kimono, to be put under the patronage of the family's 
household god; then her first dolls festival, when her parents gave 
her a set of dolls' and their miniature belongings, to be added to 
as year succeeded year; and perhaps the most important occasion of 
all, on her third birthday, when her first OBI (broad brocade sash) 
of scarlet and gold was tied round her small waist, a sign that she 
had crossed the threshold of girlhood and left infancy behind. Now 
that she was seven years of age, and had learned to talk and to wait 
upon her parents in those several little ways so dear to the hearts 
of fond parents, their cup of happiness seemed full. There could not 
be found in the whole of the Island Empire a happier little family. 




One day there was much excitement in the home, for the father had 
been suddenly summoned to the capital on business. In these days of 
railways and jinrickshas and other rapid modes of traveling, it is 
difficult to realize what such a journey as that from Matsuyama to 
Kyoto meant. The roads were rough and bad, and ordinary people had 
to walk every step of the way, whether the distance were one hundred 
or several hundred miles. Indeed, in those days it was as great an 
undertaking to go up to the capital as it is for a Japanese to make 
a voyage to Europe now. 

So the wife was very anxious while she helped her husband get ready 
for the long journey, knowing what an arduous task lay before him. 
Vainly she wished that she could accompany him, but the distance was 
too great for the mother and child to go, and besides that, it was 
the wife's duty to take care of the home. 

All was ready at last, and the husband stood in the porch with his 
little family round him. 

"Do not be anxious, I will come back soon," said the man. "While I 
am away take care of everything, and especially of our little 
daughter." 

"Yes. we shall be all right-but you--you must take care of yourself 
and delay not a day in coming back to us," said the wife, while the 
tears fell like rain from her eyes. 

The little girl was the only one to smile, for she was ignorant of 
the sorrow of parting, and did not know that going to the capital 
was at all different from walking to the next village, which her 
father did very often. She ran to his side, and caught hold of his 
long sleeve to keep him a moment. 

"Father, I will be very good while I am waiting for you to come 
back, so please bring me a present." 

As the father turned to take a last look at his weeping wife and 
smiling, eager child, he felt as if some one were pulling him back 
by the hair, so hard was it for him to leave them behind, for they 
had never been separated before. But he knew that he must go, for 
the call was imperative. With a great effort he ceased to think, and 
resolutely turning away he went quickly down the little garden and 
out through the gate. His wife, catching up the child in her arms, 
ran as far as the gate, and watched him as he went down the road 
between the pines till he was lost in the haze of the distance and 
all she could see was his quaint peaked hat, and at last that 
vanished too. 



"Now father has gone, you and I must take care of everything till he 
comes back," said the mother, as she made her way back to the house. 

"Yes, I will be very good," said the child, nodding her head, "and 
when father comes home please tell him how good I have been, and 
then perhaps he will give me a present." 

"Father is sure to bring you something that you want very much. I 
know, for I asked him to bring you a doll. You must think of father 
every day, and pray for a safe journey till he comes back." 

"O, yes, when he comes home again how happy I shall be," said the 
child, clapping her hands, and her face growing bright with joy at 
the glad thought. It seemed to the mother as she looked at the 
child's face that her love for her grew deeper and deeper. 

Then she set to work to make the winter clothes for the three of 
them. She set up her simple wooden spinning-wheel and spun the 
thread before she began to weave the stuffs. In the intervals of her 
work she directed the little girl's games and taught her to read the 
old stories of her country. Thus did the wife find consolation in 
work during the lonely days of her husband's absence. While the time 
was thus slipping quickly by in the quiet home, the husband finished 
his business and returned. 

It would have been difficult for any one who did not know the man 
well to recognize him. He had traveled day after day, exposed to all 
weathers, for about a month altogether, and was sunburnt to bronze, 
but his fond wife and child knew him at a glance, and flew to meet 
him from either side, each catching hold of one of his sleeves in 
their eager greeting. Both the man and his wife rejoiced to find 
each other well. It seemed a very long time to all till-the mother 
and child helping-his straw sandals were untied, his large umbrella 
hat taken off, and he was again in their midst in the old familiar 
sitting-room that had been so empty while he was away. 

As soon as they had sat down on the white mats, the father opened a 
bamboo basket that he had brought in with him, and took out a 
beautiful doll and a lacquer box full of cakes. 

"Here," he said to the little girl, "is a present for you. It is a 
prize for taking care of mother and the house so well while I was 
away." 

"Thank you," said the child, as she bowed her head to the ground, 
and then put out her hand just like a little maple leaf with its 
eager wide-spread fingers to take the doll and the box, both of 



which, coming from the capital, were prettier than anything she had 
ever seen. No words can tell how delighted the little girl was-her 
face seemed as if it would melt with joy, and she had no eyes and no 
thought for anything else. 

Again the husband dived into the basket, and brought out this time a 
square wooden box, carefully tied up with red and white string, and 
handing it to his wife, said: 

"And this is for you." 

The wife took the box, and opening it carefully took out a metal 
disk with a handle attached. One side was bright and shining like a 
crystal, and the other was covered with raised figures of pine-trees 
and storks, which had been carved out of its smooth surface in 
lifelike reality. Never had she seen such a thing in her life, for 
she had been born and bred in the rural province of Echigo. She 
gazed into the shining disk, and looking up with surprise and wonder 
pictured on her face, she said: 

"I see somebody looking at me in this round thing! What is it that 
you have given me " 

The husband laughed and said: 

"Why, it is your own face that you see. What I have brought you is 
called a mirror, and whoever looks into its clear surface can see 
their own form reflected there. Although there are none to be found 
in this out of the way place, yet they have been in use in the 
capital from the most ancient times. There the mirror is considered 
a very necessary requisite for a woman to possess. There is an old 
proverb that 'As the sword is the soul of a samurai, so is the 
mirror the soul of a woman,' and according to popular tradition, a 
woman's mirror is an index to her own heart-if she keeps it bright 
and clear, so is her heart pure and good. It is also one of the 
treasures that form the insignia of the Emperor. So you must lay 
great store by your mirror, and use it carefully." 

The wife listened to all her husband told her, and was pleased at 
learning so much that was new to her. She was still more pleased at 
the precious gift— his token of remembrance while he had been away. 

"If the mirror represents my soul, I shall certainly treasure it as 
a valuable possession, and never will I use it carelessly." Saying 
so, she lifted it as high as her forehead, in grateful 
acknowledgment of the gift, and then shut it up in its box and put 
it away. 



The wife saw that her husband was very tired, and set about serving 
the evening meal and making everything as comfortable as she could 
for him. It seemed to the little family as if they had not known 
what true happiness was before, so glad were they to be together 
again, and this evening the father had much to tell of his journey 
and of all he had seen at the great capital. 

Time passed away in the peaceful home, and the parents saw their 
fondest hopes realized as their daughter grew from childhood into a 
beautiful girl of sixteen. As a gem of priceless value is held in 
its proud owner's hand, so had they reared her with unceasing love 
and care: and now their pains were more than doubly rewarded. What a 
comfort she was to her mother as she went about the house taking her 
part in the housekeeping, and how proud her father was of her, for 
she daily reminded him of her mother when he had first married her. 

But, alas! in this world nothing lasts forever. Even the moon is not 
always perfect in shape, but loses its roundness with time, and 
flowers bloom and then fade. So at last the happiness of this family 
was broken up by a great sorrow. The good and gentle wife and mother 
was one day taken ill. 

In the first days of her illness the father and daughter thought 
that it was only a cold, and were not particularly anxious. But the 
days went by and still the mother did not get better; she only grew 
worse, and the doctor was puzzled, for in spite of all he did the 
poor woman grew weaker day by day. The father and daughter were 
stricken with grief, and day or night the girl never left her 
mother's side. But in spite of all their efforts the woman's life 
was not to be saved. 

One day as the girl sat near her mother's bed, trying to hide with a 
cheery smile the gnawing trouble at her heart, the mother roused 
herself and taking her daughter's hand, gazed earnestly and lovingly 
into her eyes. Her breath was labored and she spoke with difficulty: 

"My daughter. I am sure that nothing can save me now. When I am 
dead, promise me to take care of your dear father and to try to be a 
good and dutiful woman." 

"Oh, mother," said the girl as the tears rushed to her eyes, "you 
must not say such things. All you have to do is to make haste and 
get well--that will bring the greatest happiness to father and 
myself." 

"Yes, I know, and it is a comfort to me in my last days to know how 
greatly you long for me to get better, but it is not to be. Do not 
look so sorrowful, for it was so ordained in my previous state of 



existence that I should die in this life just at this time; knowing 
this, I am quite resigned to my fate. And now I have something to 
give you whereby to remember me when I am gone." 

Putting her hand out, she took from the side of the pillow a square 
wooden box tied up with a silken cord and tassels. Undoing this very 
carefully, she took out of the box the mirror that her husband had 
given her years ago. 

"When you were still a little child your father went up to the 
capital and brought me back as a present this treasure; it is called 
a mirror. This I give you before I die. If, after I have ceased to 
be in this life, you are lonely and long to see me sometimes, then 
take out this mirror and in the clear and shining surface you will 
always see me--so will you be able to meet with me often and tell me 
all your heart; and though I shall not be able to speak, I shall 
understand and sympathize with you, whatever may happen to you in 
the future." With these words the dying woman handed the mirror to 
her daughter. 

The mind of the good mother seemed to be now at rest, and sinking 
back without another word her spirit passed quietly away that day. 

The bereaved father and daughter were wild with grief, and they 
abandoned themselves to their bitter sorrow. They felt it to be 
impossible to take leave of the loved woman who till now had filled 
their whole lives and to commit her body to the earth. But this 
frantic burst of grief passed, and then they took possession of 
their own hearts again, crushed though they were in resignation. In 
spite of this the daughter's life seemed to her desolate. Her love 
for her dead mother did not grow less with time, and so keen was her 
remembrance, that everything in daily life, even the falling of the 
rain and the blowing of the wind, reminded her of her mother's death 
and of all that they had loved and shared together. One day when her 
father was out, and she was fulfilling her household duties alone, 
her loneliness and sorrow seemed more than she could bear. She threw 
herself down in her mother's room and wept as if her heart would 
break. Poor child, she longed just for one glimpse of the loved 
face, one sound of the voice calling her pet name, or for one 
moment's forgetfulness of the aching void in her heart. Suddenly she 
sat up. Her mother's last words had rung through her memory hitherto 
dulled by grief. 

"Oh! my mother told me when she gave me the mirror as a parting 
gift, that whenever I looked into it I should be able to meet her- 
to see her. I had nearly forgotten her last words-how stupid I am; 

I will get the mirror now and see if it can possibly be true!" 



She dried her eyes quickly, and going to the cupboard took out the 
box that contained the mirror, her heart beating with expectation as 
she lifted the mirror out and gazed into its smooth face. Behold, 
her mother's words were true! In the round mirror before her she saw 
her mother's face; but, oh, the joyful surprise! It was not her 
mother thin and wasted by illness, but the young and beautiful woman 
as she remembered her far back in the days of her own earliest 
childhood. It seemed to the girl that the face in the mirror must 
soon speak, almost that she heard the voice of her mother telling 
her again to grow up a good woman and a dutiful daughter, so 
earnestly did the eyes in the mirror look back into her own. 

"It is certainly my mother's soul that I see. She knows how 

miserable I am without her and she has come to comfort me. Whenever 

I long to see her she will meet me here; how grateful I ought to 

be!" 

And from this time the weight of sorrow was greatly lightened for 
her young heart. Every morning, to gather strength for the day's 
duties before her, and every evening, for consolation before she lay 
down to rest, did the young girl take out the mirror and gaze at the 
reflection which in the simplicity of her innocent heart she 
believed to be her mother's soul. Daily she grew in the likeness of 
her dead mother's character, and was gentle and kind to all, and a 
dutiful daughter to her father. 

A year spent in mourning had thus passed away in the little 
household, when, by the advice of his relations, the man married 
again, and the daughter now found herself under the authority of a 
step-mother. It was a trying position; but her days spent in the 
recollection of her own beloved mother, and of trying to be what 
that mother would wish her to be, had made the young girl docile and 
patient, and she now determined to be filial and dutiful to her 
father's wife, in all respects. Everything went on apparently 
smoothly in the family for some time under the new regime; there 
were no winds or waves of discord to ruffle the surface of every-day 
life, and the father was content. 

But it is a woman's danger to be petty and mean, and step-mothers 
are proverbial all the world over, and this one's heart was not as 
her first smiles were. As the days and weeks grew into months, the 
step-mother began to treat the motherless girl unkindly and to try 
and come between the father and child. 

Sometimes she went to her husband and complained of her step- 
daughter's behavior, but the father knowing that this was to be 
expected, took no notice of her ill-natured complaints. Instead of 
lessening his affection for his daughter, as the woman desired, her 



grumblings only made him think of her the more. The woman soon saw 
that he began to show more concern for his lonely child than before. 
This did not please her at all, and she began to turn over in her 
mind how she could, by some means or other, drive her step-child out 
of the house. So crooked did the woman's heart become. 

She watched the girl carefully, and one day peeping into her room in 
the early morning, she thought she discovered a grave enough sin of 
which to accuse the child to her father. The woman herself was a 
little frightened too at what she had seen. 

So she went at once to her husband, and wiping away some false tears 
she said in a sad voice: 

"Please give me permission to leave you today." 

The man was completely taken by surprise at the suddenness of her 
request, and wondered whatever was the matter. 

"Do you find it so disagreeable," he asked, "in my house, that you 
can stay no longer?" 

"No! no! it has nothing to do with you-even in my dreams I have 
never thought that I wished to leave your side; but if I go on 
living here I am in danger of losing my life, so I think it best for 
all concerned that you should allow me to go home!" 

And the woman began to weep afresh. Her husband, distressed to see 
her so unhappy, and thinking that he could not have heard aright, 
said: 

"Tell me what you mean! How is your life in danger here?" 

"I will tell you since you ask me. Your daughter dislikes me as her 
step-mother. For some time past she has shut herself up in her room 
morning and evening, and looking in as I pass by, I am convinced 
that she has made an image of me and is trying to kill me by magic 
art, cursing me daily. It is not safe for me to stay here, such 
being the case; indeed, indeed, I must go away, we cannot live under 
the same roof any more." 

The husband listened to the dreadful tale, but he could not believe 
his gentle daughter guilty of such an evil act. He knew that by 
popular superstition people believed that one person could cause the 
gradual death of another by making an image of the hated one and 
cursing it daily; but where had his young daughter learned such 
knowledge?--the thing was impossible. Yet he remembered having 
noticed that his daughter stayed much in her room of late and kept 



herself away from every one, even when visitors came to the house. 
Putting this fact together with his wife's alarm, he thought that 
there might be something to account for the strange story. 


His heart was torn between doubting his wife and trusting his child, 
and he knew not what to do. He decided to go at once to his daughter 
and try to find out the truth. Comforting his wife and assuring her 
that her fears were groundless, he glided quietly to his daughter's 
room. 

The girl had for a long time past been very unhappy. She had tried 
by amiability and obedience to show her goodwill and to mollify the 
new wife, and to break down that wall of prejudice and 
misunderstanding that she knew generally stood between step-parents 
and their step-children. But she soon found that her efforts were in 
vain. The step-mother never trusted her, and seemed to misinterpret 
all her actions, and the poor child knew very well that she often 
carried unkind and untrue tales to her father. She could not help 
comparing her present unhappy condition with the time when her own 
mother was alive only a little more than a year ago--so great a 
change in this short time! Morning and evening she wept over the 
remembrance. Whenever she could she went to her room, and sliding 
the screens to, took out the mirror and gazed, as she thought, at 
her mother's face. It was the only comfort that she had in these 
wretched days. 

Her father found her occupied in this way. Pushing aside the fusama, 
he saw her bending over something or other very intently. Looking 
over her shoulder, to see who was entering her room, the girl was 
surprised to see her father, for he generally sent for her when he 
wished to speak to her. She was also confused at being found looking 
at the mirror, for she had never told any one of her mother's last 
promise, but had kept it as the sacred secret of her heart. So 
before turning to her father she slipped the mirror into her long 
sleeve. Her father noting her confusion, and her act of hiding 
something, said in a severe manner: 

"Daughter, what are you doing here? And what is that that you have 
hidden in your sleeve?" 

The girl was frightened by her father's severity. Never had he 
spoken to her in such a tone. Her confusion changed to apprehension, 
her color from scarlet to white. She sat dumb and shamefaced, unable 
to reply. 

Appearances were certainly against her; the young girl looked 
guilty, and the father thinking that perhaps after all what his wife 
had told him was true, spoke angrily: 



"Then, is it really true that you are daily cursing your step-mother 
and praying for her death? Have you forgotten what I told you, that 
although she is your step-mother you must he obedient and loyal to 
her? What evil spirit has taken possession of your heart that you 
should be so wicked? You have certainly changed, my daughter! What 
has made you so disobedient and unfaithful?" 

And the father's eyes filled with sudden tears to think that he 
should have to upbraid his daughter in this way. 

She on her part did not know what he meant, for she had never heard 
of the superstition that by praying over an image it is possible to 
cause the death of a hated person. But she saw that she must speak 
and clear herself somehow. She loved her father dearly, and could 
not bear the idea of his anger. She put out her hand on his knee 
deprecatingly: 

"Father! father! do not say such dreadful things to me. I am still 
your obedient child. Indeed, I am. However stupid I may be, I should 
never be able to curse any one who belonged to you, much less pray 
for the death of one you love. Surely some one has been telling you 
lies, and you are dazed, and you know not what you say-or some evil 
spirit has taken possession of YOUR heart. As for me I do not know- 
no, not so much as a dew-drop, of the evil thing of which you accuse 
me." 

But the father remembered that she had hidden something away when he 
first entered the room, and even this earnest protest did not 
satisfy him. He wished to clear up his doubts once for all. 

"Then why are you always alone in your room these days? And tell me 
what is that that you have hidden in your sleeve-show it to me at 
once." 

Then the daughter, though shy of confessing how she had cherished 
her mother's memory, saw that she must tell her father all in order 
to clear herself. So she slipped the mirror out from her long sleeve 
and laid it before him. 

"This," she said, "is what you saw me looking at just now." 

"Why," he said in great surprise." this is the mirror that I brought 
as a gift to your mother when I went up to the capital many years 
ago! And so you have kept it all this time? Now, why do you spend so 
much of your time before this mirror?" 


Then she told him of her mother's last words, and of how she had 



promised to meet her child whenever she looked into the glass. But 
still the father could not understand the simplicity of his 
daughter's character in not knowing that what she saw reflected in 
the mirror was in reality her own face, and not that of her mother. 

"What do you mean?" he asked. "I do not understand how you can meet 
the soul of your lost mother by looking in this mirror?" 

"It is indeed true," said the girl: "and if you don't believe what I 
say, look for yourself," and she placed the mirror before her. 

There, looking back from the smooth metal disk, was her own sweet 
face. She pointed to the reflection seriously: 

"Do you doubt me still?" she asked earnestly, looking up into his 
face. 

With an exclamation of sudden understanding the father smote his two 
hands together. 

"How stupid I am! At last I understand. Your face is as like your 
mother's as the two sides of a melon-thus you have looked at the 
reflection of your face ail this time, thinking that you were 
brought face to face with your lost mother! You are truly a faithful 
child. It seems at first a stupid thing to have done, but it is not 
really so, It shows how deep has been your filialpiety, and how 
innocent your heart. Living in constant remembrance of your lost 
mother has helped you to grow like her in character. How clever it 
was of her to tell you to do this. I admire and respect you, my 
daughter, and I am ashamed to think that for one instant I believed 
your suspicious step-mother's story and suspected you of evil, and 
came with the intention of scolding you severely, while all this 
time you have been so true and good. Before you I have no 
countenance left, and I beg you to forgive me." 

And here the father wept. He thought of how lonely the poor girl 
must have been, and of all that she must have suffered under her 
step-mother's treatment. His daughter steadfastly keeping her faith 
and simplicity in the midst of such adverse circumstances-bearing 
all her troubles with so much patience and amiability--made him 
compare her to the lotus which rears its blossom of dazzling beauty 
out of the slime and mud of the moats and ponds, fitting emblem of a 
heart which keeps itself unsullied while passing through the world. 

The step-mother, anxious to know what would happen, had all this 
while been standing outside the room. She had grown interested, and 
had gradually pushed the sliding screen back till she could see all 
that went on. At this moment she suddenly entered the room, and 
dropping to the mats, she bowed her head over her outspread hands 



before her step-daughter. 


"I am ashamed! I am ashamed!" she exclaimed in broken tones. "I did 
not know what n filial child you were. Through no fault of yours, 
but with a step-mother's jealous heart, I have disliked you all the 
time. Hating you so much myself, it was but natural that I should 
think you reciprocated the feeling, and thus when I saw you retire 
so often to your room I followed you, and when I saw you gaze daily 
into the mirror for long intervals, I concluded that you had found 
out how I disliked you, and that you were out of revenge trying to 
take my life by magic art. As long as I live I shall never forget 
the wrong I have done you in so misjudging you, and in causing your 
father to suspect you. From this day I throw away my old and wicked 
heart, and in its place I put a new one, clean and full of 
repentance. I shall think of you as a child that I have borne 
myself. I shall love and cherish you with all my heart, and thus try 
to make up for all the unhappiness I have caused you. Therefore, 
please throw into the water all that has gone before, and give me, I 
beg of you, some of the filial love that you have hitherto given to 
your own lost mother." 

Thus did the unkind step-mother humble herself and ask forgiveness 
of the girl she had so wronged. 

Such was the sweetness of the girl's disposition that she willingly 
forgave her step-mother, and never bore a moment's resentment or 
malice towards her afterwards. The father saw by his wife's face 
that she was truly sorry for the past, and was greatly relieved to 
see the terrible misunderstanding wiped out of remembrance by both 
the wrong-doer and the wronged. 

From this time on, the three lived together as happily as fish in 
water. No such trouble ever darkened the home again, and the young 
girl gradually forgot that year of unhappiness in the tender love 
and care that her step-mother now bestowed on her. Her patience and 
goodness were rewarded at last. 


From: Japanese Fairy Tales, by Yei Theodora Ozaki 


